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Dake of Ormond, &c. 


_AATLORD, TT 
Dcretius, endeavouring to prove from 
the principles of his Philoſophy, that 
1 the World had a caſual beginning 
from the concourſe of Atoms; and that 
| Men as well as the reſt of Animals, were 
produc'd from the vital heat and moiſture 
of their Mother Earth; from the fame prin- 
_ ciples is bound to anſwer this objection, 
why Men are not daily form'd after the 
ſame manner, which he tells us is, becauſe 
the kindly Warmth, and procreative Fa- 
culty of the Ground is now worn out: 
The Sun is a ditabled Lover, and the 
_ Earth is paſt her teeming time. 
W Religion has in 8 8 2 | 
ok our Origin, yet it appears plainly, that 
not only — Bodies, 3 Souls of Men, 
| have decreag'd from the vigour of the firſt 
Ages; that we are not more ſhort of the 
ſtature and ſtrengthof thoſe Gygantick He- 
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Epiſtle Dedicatory. | 
roes, than we are of their Underſtanding 3 
and their Wit. To let paſs thoſe happy Pa- 
triarchs, who were ſtriplings at fourſcore, 
and had afterwards ſeven or eight hundred 
years before them to beget Sons and Daugh- 
ters; and to conſider Man in reference only 
to his Mind, and that no higher than the 
Age of Socrates : How vaſt a difference is 
there betwixt the productions of thoſe 
Souls, and theſe of ours? How much bet- 
ter Plato, Ariſtotle, and the reſt of the Phi- 
loſophers underſtood Nature; Thacydides. 
and Herodotus adorn'd Hiſtory ; Sophocles, 
Furipides and Menander advanc'd Poetry, 
than thoſe Dwarfs of Wit and Learning 
who ſucceeded them in after times ? That 
Age was moſt famous amongſt the Greeks, 
which ended with the death of Alexander; 
amongſt the Romans, Learning ſeem'd * 
to revive and flouriſh in the Century which 
produc'd Cicero, Varro, Saluſt, Livy, Lacre- 
tius and Virgil: And after a ſhort interval 
of years, (wherein Nature ſeem'd to take 
a breathing time for a ſecond birth) there 
ſprung up under the Veſpaſians, and thoſe 
excellent Princes who — them, a 


race of memorable Wits; ſuch as were the 
two Plinies, Tacitus, and Suetonius: and as 
if Greece was emulous of the Roman Learn. 
ing, under the ſame favourable Conſtella- 
tion was born the famous Philoſopher and 
Hiſtorian Platarch. Than whom Antiqui- 
= gg ty 


f Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
ty has never produc'd a Man more gene- 
rally knowing, or more virtuous ; and no 
ſucceeding Age has equaPd him. His Lives, 
both in his own eſteem, and that of others, 
accounted the Nobleſt of his Works, have 
been long ſince render'd into Ezgliſh : But as 
that Tranſlation was only from the French, 
ſo it ſuffer d this double diſadvantage ; firſt, 
That it was but a Copy of a Copy, and that 
too but lamely taken from the Greek Origi- 
nal: Secondly, That the Ezzliſh Language 
was then unpoliſfd, and far from the Per- 
fection which it has ſince attain'd. So that 
the firſt Verſion is not only ungrammatical 
and ungraceful, but in many places almoſt 
unintelligible. For which Reaſons, and 
leſt ſo uſeful a piece of Hiſtory ſhou'd lie 
oppreſs'd under the rubbiſh of antiquated 
Words, ſome ingenious and learned Gentle- 
men have undertaken this Task: And 
what wow'd have been the labour of one 
Man's Life, will, by the ſeveral endeavours 
of many, be now accompliſh'd in the com- 
paſs of a year. How far they have ſucceed- 
cd in this laudable attempt, to me it belongs 
not to determine, who am too much a 
Party to be a Judg : But I have the honour 
to be commiſhon'd from the Tranſlators of 
this Volume, to inſcribe their Labours and 
my own, with all humility, to your Grace's 
Name and Patronage. And never was any 
Man more ambitious of an employment, af 
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which he was ſo little worthy. Fortune has 
at laſt gratify'd that earneſt deſire I have 
always had, to ſhew my Devotion to your 
Grace; tho I deſpair of Paying you my 
Acknowledgments. And of all other oppor- 

tunities J have happen d on the moſt fa vour- 
able to my ſelf; who, having never been 
able to produce any thing of my own, which | 
cou'd be worthy of your View, am ſupply'd 
by the aſſiſtance of my Friends, and ho- 


nour'd with the Preſentation of their La- 


bours. The Author they have tranſlated, 
has been long familiar to you : Who have 
been converſant in all forts of Hiſtory both 
Antient and Modern; and have form'd the 
Idea of your moſt Noble Life from the In- 
ſtructions and Examples contain'd in them; 
both in the management of publick Affairs, 
and in the private Offices of Virtue; in the 
enjoyment of your better Fortune, and 
ſuſtaining of your worſe; in habituating 
your ſelf to an eaſy greatneſs; in repelling 
your Enemies, in ſuccouring your Friends, 
and in all traverſes of Fortune; in every 
colour of your Life, maintaining an invio- 
lable Fidelity to your Sovereign. Tis long 

ſince that I have learn'd to forget the art of 
praiſing : but here the Heart dictates to the 
Pen; and I appeal to your Enemies, (if ſo 

much generoſity and good nature can have 
left you any) whether they are not conſci- 
ous to themſelves that J have not flatter'd. 
; Tis 
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Tis an Age indeed, which is only fit for 
Satyr; and the ſharpeſt I have ſhall never 
be wanting to launce its Villanies, and its 
ingratitude to the Government: There are 
few men in it, who are capable of ſupport- 
ing the weight of a juſt and deferv'd Com- 
mendation: But amongſt thoſe few there 
mult always ſtand excepted the Illuſtrious 
Names of Ormond and of Offory : A Father 
and a Son, only worthy of each other. Ne- 
ver was one Soul more fully infus'd into 
another's Breaſt: Never was ſo ſtrong an 
impreſſion made of Virtue, as that of your 


| _ Grace's into him: But tho the ſtamp was 


deep, the ſubject which receiv'd it was of 
too fine a Compoſition. to be durable. 
Were not priority of Time and Nature in 
the caſe, it might have been doubted which 
of you had been moſt excellent: But Hea- 
ven ſnatch'd away the Copy, to make the 
Original more precious. I dare truſt my 
ſelf no farther on this Subject: for after 
years of mourning my forrow is yet fo 
green upon me, that I am ready to tax Pro- 
vidence for the loſs of that Heroick Son: 
Three Nations had a general concernment 
in his Death, but I had one fo very parti- 
cular, that all my hopes are almoſt dead 
with him; and J have loft fo much, that I 
am paſt the danger of a ſecond Shipwreck. 
But he ſleeps with an unenvy*'d Commenda- 
tion; and has left your Grace the fad Le- 
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cy of all thoſe Glories which he deriv*d 
om you. An acceſſion which you wanted 
not, who were ſo rich before in your own 
Virtues, and that high Reputation which 
is the product of them. A long deſcent of 
Noble Anceſtors was not neceſſary to have 
made you Great : But Heaven threw it in 
as over-plus when you were born. What 
you have done and ſuffer d for two Royal 
Maſters, has been enough to render you II- 
luſtrious ; ſo that you may ſafely wave the 
Nobility of your Birth, and rely on your 
Actions for your Fame. You have can- 
cePd the Debt which you ow'd to your 
Progenitors, and reflect more Brightneſs on 
their Memory than youreceiv'd from them. 
Your Native Country, which Providence 
gave you not leave to preſerve under one 
King, it has given you opportunity under 
another to reſtore. You cou'd not fave it 
from the Chaſtiſement which was due to its 
Rebellion, but you rais'd it from ruin after 
its repentance: So that the Trophies of 
War were the Portion of the Conqueror, 


but the Triumphs of Peace were referv'd 


for the Vanquiſh'd. The Misfortunes of 
Ireland were owing to it ſelf, but its Hap- 
pineſs and Reſtoration to your Grace. The 
Rebellion againſt a Lawful Prince was pu- 
| niſb'd by an Uſurping Tyrant: But the 
frults of his Victory were the rewards of 
4 Loyal Subject. How much that Noble 
es EKingdom 
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Kingdom has flouriſh'd under your Grace's 
Government, both the Inhabitants and the 
Crown are ſenſible. The Riches of Ireland 
are increas'd by it, and the Revenues of 
Expland are augmented. That which was 
the charge and burden of the Government, 
is render d an advantage and ſupport : The 
Trade and Intereſt of both Countries are 
united in a mutual benefit: they conſpire 
to make each other happy; the depen- 
dance of the one is an improvement of its 
Commerce, the preeminence of the other is 
not impair*d by the Intercourſe; and com- 
mon neceſſities are ſupply'd by both. Ire- 


lud is no more a Chon, to ſuck the nouriſh- 


ment from the Mother Tree; neither is it 
 overtop'd, or hinder*d from growth by the 
| ſuperior branches: but the Roots of Emg- 
land, diving (if I may dare to fay it) un- 
derneath the Seas, riſe at a jult diſtance on 
the neighbouring Shore; and there ſhoot 
up, and bear a Product ſcarce inferior to 
the Trunk from whence they ſprung. I 
may raiſe the commendation higher, and 
yet not fear to offend the truth: Ireland is 
a better Penitent than Exgland: The Crime 
of Rebellion was common to both Coun- 
tries; but the repentance of one Iſland has 
been ſteady ; thatof the other, to its ſhame, 
has fufferd's relapſe: Which ſhews the Con- 
verſions of their Rebels to have been real, 
that of ours to have been but counterfeit. The 
8 Zons 
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Sons of guilty Fathers there, have made 
amends 2 the diſloyalty of their Families: 
But here the Deſcendents of pardon'd Re- 
bels have only waited their time to copy 
the wickedneſs of their Parents, and if poſ- 
ſible to outdo it: They diſdain to hold 


their Patrimonies by acts of Grace and of 


Indemnity : And by maintaining their old 
treaſonable Principles, make it apparent, 
that they are ſtill ſpeculative Traitors. For 
whether they are zealous Sectaries, or pro- 
fane Republicans, (of which two ſorts 
they are principally compos'd) both our 
Reformers of Church and State, pretend to 
a Power ſuperior to Kingſhip. The Fana- 
ricks derive their Authority from the Bi- 
ble; and plead Religion to be antecedent 
to any ſecular obligation: By virtue of 

which Argument, taking it for granted that 
their own Worſhip is only true, they arro- 
gate to themſelves the right of dilpoling the 
Temporal Power, according to their Plea- 


ſre; as that which is ſubordinate to the 


Spiritual: So that the ſame Reaſons, and 
Scriptures, which are urg*d by Popes for 
the depoſition of Princes, are produc'd by 
Sectaries for altering the Succeſſion. The 
Epiſcopal Reformation has manumiz'd 

* Kings from the Uſurpation of Rome; for 
it preaches Obedience and Reſignation to 
the {awful ſecular Power: but the pretend- 
d Reformation of our Schiſmaticks, is 2 
| let 
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ſet up themſelves in the Papal Chair; and 
to make their Princes only their Truſtees. 
So that whether they or the Pope were up- 
permoſt in Exgland, the Royal Authority 
were equally depreſs d: The Priſon of our 
Kings wou'd be the ſame ; the Goalers only 
wou'd be alter'd. The broad Republicans 
are generally Men of Atheiſtick Principles, 
nominal Chriſtians, who are beholden to 
the Font, only that they are ſo call'd, o- 
therwiſe Hobbiſts in their Politicks and Mo- 
rals; Every Church is oblig'd to them that 
they own themſelves of none, becauſe 
their Lives are too ſcandalous for any. Some 
of the SeQaries are ſo proud, that they think 
they cannot fin; thoſe Common-wealths 
Men are fo wicked, that they conclude 
there is no Sin. Leudneſs, Riotiſ, Cheat- 
ing and Debauchery, are their work-a-day 
Practice; Their more ſolemn Crimes, are 
unnatural Luſts, and horrid Murders. Yet 
theſe are the Patrons of the Non-Confor- 
miſts; theſe are the Swords and Bucklers 
of God's Cauſe, if his Cauſe be that of Se- 
_ paratiſts and Rebels. Tis not but theſe 
Aſſociates know each other at the bottom, 
as well as Simeon knew Levi: The Repub- 
licans are ſatisfy'd, that the Schiſmaticks 
are Hypocrites, and the Schiſmaticks are 
aſſur'd that the Republicans are Atheiſts: 
But their common Principles of Govern- 
ment are the Chains that link them: For 
. both 
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both hold Kings to be Creatures of their 
own making, and by inference tobe at their 
own diſpoſing. With this difference, not- 
withſtanding, that the Canting Party face 

their pretences with a Call from God ; the 
debauch'd Party, with a Commiſſion from 
the People. So that if ever this ill contriv*d 
and equivocal Aſſociation ſhowd get up- 
permoſt, they wou'd infallibly contend for 
the Supream right : and as it was former- 
ly on their Mony, ſo now it wou'd be in 
their Intereſts; God with us wou'd be ſet 
upon one fide, and the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land on the other. But I the leſs wonder 
at the mixture of theſe two Natures, be- 
cauſe two Salvage Beaſts of different Spe- 
_ cies and Sexes {hut up together, will forget 
their Enmity to ſatisfy their common Luſt; 
and *tis no matter what kind of Monſter is 


piroduc'd betwixt them, ſo the brutal ap- 
petite be ſerv'd. I more admire at a third 


Party, who were Loyal when Rebellion 
was uppermoſt, and have turn'd Rebels 


(at leaſt in Principles) ſince Loyalty has "BY 


been Triumphant. Thoſe of them whoſe 
Services have not been rewarded, have 
ſome pretence for diſcontent ; and yet they 
give the World to underſtand, that their 
Honour was not their Principle, but their 
| Intereſt. If they are old Royaliſts, tis a 
ſign their Virtue is worn out, and will bear 
no longer; if Sons to Royaliſts, they have 
N . 0 
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probably been 3 on Whig-ſtocks, and 
grown out of kind; like China Oranges in 
Portugal: Their Mother's part has pre- 
vail'd in them, and they are degenerated 
from the Loyalty of their Fathers. 
But if they are ſuch, as many of them 
evidently are, whoſe ſervice has been not 
only fully but laviſhly recompens'd with 
Honours and Preferment, theirs is an in- 
gratitude without parallel; they have de- 
ſtroy'd their former Merits, difown'd the 
| Cauſe for which they fought, bely'd their 
Youth, diſhonour'd their Age; they have 
wrought themſelves out of preſent Enjoy- 
ments, for imaginary Hopes, and can never 
be truſted by their new Friends, becauſe 
they have betray'd their old. *The greater 
and the ſtronger Ties which ſome of them. 
have had, are the deeper brands of their 
Apoſtacy: For Arch-Angels were the firſt 
and moſt glorious of the whole Creation: 
They were the morning-work of God ; and 
had the firſt impreſſions of his Image, what 
Creatures cou'd be made: They were of 
kin to Eternity it ſelf; and wanting only 
that Acceſhon to be Deities. Their fall was 
therefore more opprobrious than that o ß 
Man, becauſe they had no Clay for their 
_ excuſe: Tho I hope and wiſh the latter 
part of the Allegory may not hold, and 
that Repentance may be yet allow'd them. 
But I delight not to dwell on fo fad an 2 
ject: 
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ject: Let this part of the Landſchape be 
caſt into ſhadows, that the heightnings of 
the other may appear more beautiful. For 


as Contraries, the nearer they are plac'd 
are brighter, and the Venus is illuſtrated by 
the Neighbourhood of the Lazer, ſo the 
unblemiſh'd Loyalty of your Grace will 


ſhine more clearly, when ſet in competition 
with their Stains. When the Malady which 


had ſeiz d the Nobler parts of Britain,threw 
it ſelf out into the Limbs, and the firſt Sores 


of it appear d in Scotland, yet no effects of 


it reach d your Province: Ireland ſtood un- 
tainted with that Peſt: The care of the 


Phyſician prevented the Diſeaſe, and pre- 


ſerv'd the Country from Infection. When 


that Ulcer was rather ſtop'd than cur'd, 


(for the cauſes of it ſtill rema ind) and that 


dangerous Symptoms appear'd in Exgland; 


when the Royal Authority was here trod- 


den under foot, when one Plot was proſe- 
cuted openly, and another ſecretly foment- 


ed, yet even then was Ireland free from 
our Contagion: And if ſome venomous 


Creatures were produc'd in that Nation, 
yet it appear'd they could not live there: 


They ſhed their Poiſon without EffeR : 
They deſpair'd of being ſucceſsfully wicked 


in their own Country, and tranſported their 


Evidence to another, where they knew 
*twas vendible; where Accufation was a 
Trade, where Forgeries were countenanc'd, 

5 where 
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where Perjuries were rewarded, where 
Swearing went for proof, and where the 
| Merchandize of Death was gainful. That 
their Teſtimony was at laſt diſcredited, pro- 
ceeded not from its incoherence: For they 
were known by their own Party when they 
firſt appear d; but their folly was then 
manag'd by the cunning of their Tutors ; 
they had {till been believ'd, had they ſtill 
follow'd their Inftructors : But when their 
Witneſs fell foul upon their Friends, then 
they were proclaim'd Villains, diſcarded 
and difown'd by thoſe who ſent for them; 
they ſeemꝰ'd then firſt to be diſcover'd, for 
what they had been known too well be- 


fore; they were decry'd as Inventors of 


what only they betray d: Nay their very 
Wit was magnified, leſt being taken for 
Fools, they might be thought too fimple to 
forge an Accuſation. Some of them ftill 
continue here, deteſted by both ſides, be- 
liev'd by neither, (for even their betters 
are at laſt uncas'd) and ſome of them have 
receiv*d their hire in their own Country: 
For Perjury, which is malice to Mankind, 
is always accompanied with other Crimes; 
and tho not puniſhable by our Laws with 
Death, yetdrawsa train of Vices after it: 
The Robber, the Murderer, and the Sodo- 
mite, have often hung up the forſworn Vil- 
lain: And what one Sin took on truſt, a no- 
ther Sin has paid. Theſe travelling i 4 
cuſts 
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cuſts are at length ſwallow'd up in their 
own Red Sea. Ireland as well as England, 
is deliver'd from that flying Plague; for 
the Sword of Juſtice in your Grace's Hand, 
like the Rod of Moſes, is ſtretcht out a- 


gainſt them: And the third part of his Ma- 


jeſties Dominions is owing for its Peace to 
your Loyalty and Vigilance. 


But what Plutarch can this Age produce 
to immortalize a Life ſo Noble? May ſome 


excellent Hiſtorian at length be found, ſome 


Writer not unworthy of his Subject; but 


may his employment be long defer' d: May 

many happy years continue you to this 
Nation and your own; may your Praiſes 
be celebrated late; that we may enjoy you 


living, rather than adore you dead. And 
ſince yet there is not riſen up amongſt us 


any Hiſtorian, who is equal to ſo great an 
undertaking, let us hope that Providence 


has not aſſign'd the Workman, becauſe his 
employment is to be long delay'd ; becauſe 


it has reſerv*'d your Grace for tarther proofs 
of your unwearied Duty, anda farther en- 


joyment of your Fortune. In which, tho 


no Man has been leſs envy'd, becauſe no 


other has more Nobly us'd it; yet ſome 
droppings of the Age's venom have been 
ſhed upon you : The Supporters of the 
Crown are plac'd too near it, to beexempt- 
ed from the ſtorm which was breaking 


aver it. *Tis true, you ſtood involv'd in 
| lg your 
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your own Virtue, and the Malice of your 
Libellers couw'd not fink thro all thoſe folds 
to reach you. Your Innocence has de- 
fended you from their attacks, and your 
Pen has ſonobly vindicated that Innocence, 
that it ſtands in need of no other Second. 
The difference is as plainly ſeen betwixt 
Sophiſtry and Truth, as it is betwixt the 
ſtile ofa Gentleman, and the clumſy ſtifneſs 
of a Pedant. Of all Hiſtorians God deliver 
us from Bigots; and of all Bigots, from our 
Sectaries. Truth is never to be expected 
from Authors, whoſe Underſtandings are 
wrap'd with Enthuſiaſm: For they judg all 
Actions and their Cauſes by their own per- 
verſe Principles; and a crooked line can ne- 
ver be the meaſure of a ſtreight one. Mr. 
Hobbs was us'd to ſay, That a Man was al- 
ways againſt Reaſon, when Reaſon was a- 
gainſt a Man: So theſe Authors are for ob- 
ſcuring Truth, becauſe Truth would diſco- 
ver them. They are not Hiſtorians of an Ac- 
tion, but Lawyers ofa Party: They are re- 
tain'd by their Principles, and brib'd by their 
Intereſts: Their Narrations are an open- 
ing of their Cauſe; and in the front of their 
Hiſtories, there ought to be written the Pro- 
logue of a pleading, I am for the Plantiff, or I 
am for the Defendant. We have already ſeen 
large Volumes of State Collections, and 

Church Legends, ſtuff'd with detected For- 
ger ies in ſome parts, and gaping with Omiſ- 
a _- ſions 
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ſions of truth in others: Not pen'd I ſup- 
poſe with ſo vain a hope as to cheat Poſte- 
rity, but to advance ſome Deſign in the 
preſent Age: For theſe Legerdemain Au- 
thors are for telling Stories, to keep their 
trick undiſcover'd ; and to make their con- 


veyance the more clean. What calumny 


your Grace may expett from ſuch Writers, 


is already evident: But it will fare with 


them, as it does with ill Painters; a Picture 
ſo unlike in all its Features and Proporti- 
the Artiſt : For malice will make a Piece 
more unreſembling than ignorance: And 
he who ſtudies the life, yet bungles, may 
draw ſome faint imitation of it; but he 


who purpoſely avoids Nature, muſt fall in- 


to Groteſque, and make no Likeneſs. For 
my own part I am of the former ſort ; and 
therefore preſume not to offer my unskil- 
fulneſs for ſo excellent a deſign, as is your 
illuſtrious Life : To pray for its profperity 


and continuance is my duty; as it is my 


Ambition to appear on all occaſions, 
Tour Grace s moſt obedient 
and devoted Servant, 


JOHN DRYDEN. 


ons, reflects not on the Original, but on 


THE 


Publiſher to the Reader. 
- \ ODU have here the firſt Volume of 
WF Plutarch's Lives, turn d from the 
Greek zxto Engliſh; and (give me 
leave to ſay) the firſt Attempt of doing it 
from the Originals. Joa may expect the Re- 
mainder in four more; one after another, 
as faſt as they may conveniently be aiſpatch'd 
from the Preſs. It is not my buſineſs, or pre- 
tence, to judg of 4 work of this quality, nei- 
ther do I take upon me to recommend it to the 
World any farther, than under the Office of 4 
fair and 4 careful Pabliſher, and in diſcharge 
of a Truſt depoſited in my hands for the ſervice 
of my Country, and for a Common good, I am 
not yet ſo inſenſible of the Authority and Repu- 
tation of ſo great a Name, as not to conſult the 
Honour of the Author, together with the be- 
_ nefit and ſatisfaction of the Bookſeller, as 
well as of the Reader, in this undertaking. 
In order to which ends, I have with all poſſe- 
ble Reſpect and Induſtry, Beſought, Solli- 
cited, and Obtain'd the aſſiſtance of Perſons 
equal to the Enterprize, and not only Criticks 
in the Tongue, but Men of known Fame an1 
B 2 Abilities, 


The Publiſher to the Reader. 
Abilities, for Style and Ornament, but I ſhall 


rather refer you to the Learned and Ingenious 
Tranſlators of this firit Part, (whoſe Names 
Joa will find in the next Page) as a Specimen 


f what you may promiſe your e from the 4 


0 
Reſt. 


Alter this Right done to the Greek Author, 
T ſhall not need to ſay what profit and delight 
will accrue to the Engliſh Reader from this 


Verſion, when he ſball ſee this IIluſtrious 
Piece in his own Mother Tongue; and the 


ver) Spirit of the Original, transfusd into 


the Traduction. And in one word, Plutarch's 


Worthies made yet more famous, by a Tran- 


ſlation that gives a farther Laſtre, even to 
Plutarch himſelf. A 


| Now as to the Bookſeller's Part; I maſt 
Juſtify my ſelf, that I have done all that to me 
belonged -' That is to ſay, I have been punctu- 
ally Faithful to all my Commiſſions toward the 
_ Correctneſs and the Decency of the Work ; 
| and I have ſaid to my ſelf, that which I now 


ſay to the Pablick. * 


It is impoſſible, but a Book that comes 
into the World with ſo many Circumſtan- 


ces of Dignity, Uſefulneſs and Eſteem, 
mut tun £0 nm. 
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Know not by what Fate it comes to 
FB paſs, that Hiſtorians, whogive Immor- 
tality to others, are ſo ill requited by 
== Pofterity, that their Actions and their 
Fortunes are uſually forgotten; neither 
_ themſelves incourag'd while they live, nor 
their Memory preſerv'd entire to future 
Ages. Tis the ingratitude of Mankind to 
their greateſt Benefactors, that they, who 
teach us Wiſdom by the ſureſt ways, (ſet- 
ting before us what we ought to ſhun, or 
to purſue, by the Examples of the molt Fa- 
mous Men whom they record, and by the 
B 4 Experience 


The L 1-F-E 
Experience of their Faults and Virtues) 
ſhould generally live poor and unregarded ; 


as if they were born only for the publick, 
and had no intereſt in their own well-being, 


but were to be lighted up like Tapers, and 


to waſt themſelves for the benefit of others. 


But this is a complaint too general, and the 


_ Cuſtom has been too long eaftbliſh'd to be 


remedied ; neither does it wholly reach our 
Author : He was born in an Age, which 


Was ſenſible of his Virtue; and found a 


Trajan to reward him, as Ariſtotle did an 


Alexander. But the Hiſtorians, who ſuc- | 
ceeded him, have either been too envious, 
or too careleſs of his Reputation; none of 


them, not even his own Countrymen, ha- 
ving givenus any particularaccount of him; 


or if they have, yet their Works are not 
tranſmitted to us: fo that we are forc'd to 


_ glean from Platarch, what he has ſcatter'd 
in his Writings concerning himſelf, and his 
Original. Which (excepting that little me- 


morial, that Saidas, and ſome few others, 


have left concerning him) is all we can col- 


lect, relating to this Great Philoſopher and 


Hiſtorian. 


He was born at Cher onea, a ſmall City of 


Bæœotia in Greece, between Attica and Pho- 
cis, and reaching to both Seas. The Cli- 
mate not much befrien led by the Heavens; 
tor the Air is thick and foggy ; and conſe- 
quently the Inhabitants partaking of its in- 


fluence, 
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fluence, groſs Feeders, and fat witted ; 


brawny, and unthinking, juſt the Conſtitu- 


tion of Heroes : Cut out for the Executive 
and brutal buſineſs of War; but ſo ſtupid 


in the deſigning part, that in all the revo- 


lutions of Greece 1 were never Maſters, 


but only in thoſe few years, when they 


were led by Epaminondas, or Pelopidas. Yet 


this foggy Air, this Country of fat Wea- 


thers, as Juvenal calls it, produc'd three 
Wits, which were comparable to any three 


Athenians: Pindar, Epaminondas, and our 


Plutarch, to whom we may add a fourth, 
Sextas Cheronenſis, the Præceptor of the 
Learned Emperor Marcus Aurelius; and 


the Nephew of our Author. 


_ Cheronea (if we may give credit to Pau- 


ſanias, in the ninth Book of his Deſcription 


of Greece) was antiently call'd Arze, from 


Arne the Daughter of Aolas; but being 


ſituated to the Weſt of Parnaſſus in that 
low-land Country, the natural unwholſom- 
neſs of the Air was augmented by the Even- 
ing Vapours calt upon it from that Moun- 
tain, which our late Travellers deſcribe to 


be full of moiſture and marſhy Ground in- 
clos'd inthe inequality of its Aſcents: And 
being alſo expos'd to the Winds which 
blew from that quarter, the Town was per- 


petually unhealthful; for which rea ſon, ſays 5 
my Author, Cheron, the Son of Apollo an d | 


Thero, made it be re- built, and turn'd it to- 
Wards 


DT 
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wards the riſing Sun: From whence the 
Town became healthful, and conſequently 
populous ; in memory of which benefit, it 
afterwards retain'd his name. But as Ety- 
mologies are uncertain, and the Greets, a- 
bove all Nations, given to fabulous deri- 
vations of Names, eſpecially when they 
tend to the Honour of their Country, I 
think we may be reaſonably content to 
take the denomination of the Town, for 
its delightful or chearful ſtanding ; as the 
word Cheroz ſufficiently implies — 
But to loſe no time in theſe Grammati- 
cal Ermologies, which are commonly un- 
certain gueſſes, tis agreed that Platarch was 
here born; the year uncertain, but with- 
out diſpute in the Reign of Claudius. 5 
Joh. Gerrard Voſſius has aſſign'd his Birth 
in the latter end of that Emperor: Sme 
other Writers of his Life, have left it un- 
decided, whether then, or in the beginning 
of Nero's Empire: But the molt accurate 
Raaldas (as J find it in the Paris Edition of 
Platarch*s Works) has manifeſtly prov*d him 
to be born in the middle time of Claudius, 
or ſomewhat lower. For Plutarch in the 
Inſcription at Delphos, of which more here- 
after, remembers that Ammonius his Maſter 
diſputed with him and his Brother Lamprias 
concerning it, when Nero made his Pro- 
greſs into Greece, which was in his twelfth 
year; and the Queſtion diſputed cowd not 
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be manag'd with ſo much learning as it 
was by mere Boys; therefore he was then 

ſixteen, or rather eighteen years of Age. 
Xy/2nder has obſerv'd, that Platarch him- 
ſelf, in the Life of Pericles, and that of 
Anthony, has mention'd both Nero, and Do- 
mitian, as his Contemporaries. He has alſo 
left it on Record in his Sympoſiaques, that 
his Family was antient in Chæronea; and 
that for many Deſcents, they had born 

the moſt conſiderable Offices in that petty 
Commonwealth. The chiefeſt of which 
was known by the name of Archon amongſt 
the Grecians; by that of Prætor Urbis a- 
mong the Romans; and the Dignity and 
Power was not much different from that of 
our Lord Mayor of London. His Great 
Grandfather MNicarchws perhaps injoy'd 
that Office in the diviſion of the Empire 
betwixt Auguſtus Ceſar, and Mark Anthony. 
And when the Civil Wars enſued betwixt 
them, Cheæronea was fo hardly us'd by Antho- 
ys Lieutenant, or Commiſſary there, that 
all the Citizens without exception, were 
ſervilely employ'd to carry on their ſhoul- 
ders a Certain proportion of Corn from 
Cheronea, tothe Coaſt over againſt the Iſland 
of Antycira, with the Scourge held over 
them, if at any time they were remiſs: 
Which Duty after once performing, being 
enjoin'd the ſecond time with the fame ſe- 
verity, juſt as they werepreparing for their 

___ Journey, 
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Journey, the welcome News arriv'd, that 
Mark Anthony had loſt the Battle of Actium; 
whereupon both the Officers and Soldiers, 
belonging to him in Cheronea, immed — 4 
fled for their own ſafety; and the Proviſi- 
ons thus collected, were diſtributed among 
the Inhabitants of the City. 

This Nicarchas, the Great Grandfather 
of Plutarch, among other Sons, had Lam- 
prias, a Man eminent for his Learning; and 
a Philoſopher, of whom Plutarch has made 
frequent mention in his Sympoſlaqaes, or 
Table Converſations; and amongſt the reſt, 
there is this Obſervation of him, that he 
_ diſputed beſt, and unravePd the difficulties 
of Philoſophy with moſt ſucceſs when he 
was at Supper, and well warm'd with Wine. 
Theſe Table Entertainments were part of 
the Educationof thoſe times, their Diſcour- 
ſes being commonly the Canvaſing and So- 
lution of ſome Queſtion, either Philoſophi- 


cal or Philological, always inſtr uctive, 1 


uſually pleaſant: for the Cups went round 
with the Debate; and Men were merry and 
wiſe together, according to the Proverb. 
The Father of Plutarch is alſo mention d 
in thoſe Diſcourſes, whom our Author re- 
_ preſents as arguing of ſeveral points in Phi- 
loſophy; but his Name is no where to be 
found in any part of the Works remaining 
to us. But yet he ſpeaks of him, as a Man 
not ignorant in Learning and Poetry, as 


=... 
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may appear by what he ſays, when he is 
2 diſputing in the 'Sympoſaques ; 
where alſo his prudence and humanity are 


commended, in this following Relation. | 


Being yet very young (ſays Plutarch) 1 was 


join'd in Commiſſion with another in an 


Embaſſy to the Proconſul, and my Collegue 
falling ſick was forc'd to ſtay behind, ſo 
that the whole buſineſs was tranſacted by 


me alone. At my return, when I was to 


give account to the Common-wealth of my 


Proceedings, my Father, riſing from his 


Seat, openly enjoin'd me not to name my 
ſelf in the {ſingular number, I did thus, or 


thus, I ſaid to the Proconſul; but thus we 


did, and thas we ſaid, always aſſociating 


my Companion with me, tho abſent in 
the management: This was done toobſerve, 


as I ſuppoſe, the point of good manners 
with his Collegue, that of reſpect to the 


Government of the City, who had commif- 


ſion'd both, to avoid envy, and perhaps 
more eſpecially to take off the forward- 
| neſs of a pert young Miniſter, commonly 
too apt to over-value his own ſervice, and 
to quote himſelf on every inconſiderable 
occaſion. The Father of Plutarch had many 


Children beſides him; Timon and Lamprias, 
his Brothers, were bred up with him, alt 


three inſtructed in the Liberal Sciences, and 


in all parts of Philoſophy. *Tis manifeſt 


from our Author, that they liv'd together 


+ | in 
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in great Friendlineſs, and in great Venera- 
tion to their Grandfather, and Father. 
What Affection Platarch bore in particular 
to his Brother Timon, may begather'd from 
theſe words of his. As for my ſelf, tho 
Fortune on ſeveral occaſions has been fa- 
vourable to me, I have no Obligation ſo 
great to her, as the Kindneſs and entire 
Friend ſhip, which my Brother Timon has 
always born, and ſtill bears me: And this 
is ſo evident, that it cannot but be noted 
by every one of our Acquaintance. Lampri- 
as, the youngeſt of the three, is introduc'd 
by him in his Morals, as one of a ſweet and 


pleaſant Converſation, inclin'd to Mirthand = 


| Rallery; or, as we fay in Exgliſh, a well 
humour'd Man, and a good Companion. 
The whole Family being thus addicted to 


_ Philoſophy, 'tis no wonder if our Author 
was initiated betimes in Study, to which 
be was naturally inclined. In purſuit of 


which he was fo happy, to fall into good 
hands at firſt ; being recommended to the 
care of Ammonius an Egyptian, who, ha- 
ving taught Philoſophy with great Repu- 
tation at Alexandria, and from thence tra- 
velling into Greece, ſettled himſelf at laſt in 


Athens, where he was well receiv'd, and 


generally reſpected. At the end of Thems- 
ftocles his Life, Plutarch relates, that being 
young, he was a Penſioner in the Houſe of 


brings 


this Ammonias; and in his Sympoſiaques he 
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brings him in diſputing with his Scholars, 
and giving them Inſtruction. For the Cu- 
ſtom of thoſe times was very much diffe- 
rent from theſe of ours, where the greateſt 
part of our Youth is ſpent in learning the 
words of dead Languages. The Grecians, 
who thought all Barbarians but themſelves, 
deſpis'd the uſe of Foreign Tongues ; ſo 
that the firſt Elements of their breeding was 
the knowledg of Nature, and the accom- 
modation of that knowledg by Moral Pre- 
cepts, to the ſervice of the Publick, and 
the private Offices of Virtue. The Maſters 
imploying one part of their time in reading 
to, and diſcourſing with their Scholars; and 
the reſt, in appointing them their ſeveral 
Exerciſes, either in Oratory, or Philoſophy; 


adnd ſetting them to declaim and to diſpute 


amongſt themſelves. By this liberal ſort off 
Education, Study was fo far from being a 
burden to them, that in a ſhort time it be- 
came a Habit; and Philoſophical Queitions, 
and Criticiſms of humanity, were their uſual 
recreations at their Meals. Boys liv'd then 
as the better ſort of Men do now; and 
their Converſation was ſo well bred and 
Manly, that they did not plunge out of 
their depth into the World, when they 
grew up; but ſlid eaſily into it, and found 
no alteration in their Company. Amongſt 
the reſt, the Reading and Quotations of Po- 
ets were not forgotten at their Suppers, and 
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in their Walks ; but Homer, Euripides, and 


Sophocles, were the Entertainment of their 


hours of freedom. Rods and Ferula's were 


not us d by Ammonizs, as being properly 


the puniſhment of Slaves, and not the Cor- 
rection of ingenious Free-born Men. At 


leaſt to be only exercis'd by Parents, who 


had the power of Life and Death over their 


own Children. As appears by the Exam- 


ple of this Ammonius, thus related by our 


Author. . 1 
Our Maſter (ſays he) one time perceiving 
at his Afternoon Lecture, that ſome of his 


Scholars had eaten more largely than became 
the moderation of Students, immediately com- 
manded one of bis Free Men to take his own 
Son, and ſcourge him in our ſight ;, becauſe, ſaid 


the Philoſopher, my young Gentleman cou d 


not eat his Dinner without Poynant Sauce, 


or Vinegar; and at the ſame time he caft his 
eye on all of as: So that every Criminal was 
given to underſtand, that he had a ſhare in 


the reprehenſion, and that the puniſhment was 


as well deſerv/'d by all the reſt, had the Philoſo 


pher not known, that it exceeded his Commiſſion 
to inflict it. 


Platarch therefore having the aſſiſtance 
of ſuch a Maſter, in few years advanc'd 


ro admiration in knowledg : And that 


without firſt travelling into Foreign 


Parts, or acquiring any Foreign Tang ; 
tho 
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tho the Noman Language at that time 
was not only vulgar in Rome it ſelf, but ge- 
nerally through the extent of that vaſt Em- 
pire, and in Greece, which was a Member of 
tit, as our Author has remark*d towards the 

end of his P/atonick Queſtions. For like a 
true Philoſopher, who minded things, not 
words, he trove not even to cultivate his 
Mother Tongue with any great exactnels. 


And himſelf confeſſes in the beginning of 
Demoſthenes his Life, that during his abode 
in 1:4, and at Rome, he had neither the 


leiſure to ſtudy, not ſo much as to exerciſe 
the Roman Language, (I ſuppoſehe means 
towrite in it, rather than to ſpeak it) as 


well by reaſon of the affairs he manag'd, as 


that he might acquit himſelf to thoſe who 


were deſirous to be inſtructed by him in 
Philoſophy. In ſo much, that till the de- 
clination of his Age, he began not to be 


_ converſant in Latin Books; in reading of 


which it happen'd ſomewhat oddly to him, 
that he learnt not the knowledg of things 
by words; but by the underſtanding and 
uſe he had of things, attain'd to the know- 


ledg of words which ſignified them. Juſt 
as Adam (ſetting aſide Divine Illumination) 


| calld the Creatures by their proper Names, 
by firſt underſtanding their Natures. But 


for the delicacies of the Tongue, the turns 


of the Expreſſion, the Figures and Connex- 


ions of Words, in which conſiſt the my 
on. of 
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of that Language, he plainly tells us, that 


tho he much admir'd them, yet they re- 


quir'd too great labour for a Man in Age, 
and plung'd in Buſineſs, to atta in perfectly. 


believe from a Philoſopher, if I did not 


conſider, that Dion Caſſius, nay even Hero- 
dias and Appian after him, as well as Poly- 


bias before him, by writing the Roman Hi- 


ſtory in the Greek 2 had ſhewn as 
O 


manifeſt a contempt of Latin, in reſpect of 


the other, as French Men now do of Exg- 
liſb, which they diſdain to ſpeak while they 
hve among us: But with great advantage 
to their trivial conceptions, drawing the 
_ diſcourſe into their own Language, have 
| learnt to deſpiſe our better thoughts, which 


muſt come deform'd and lame in Converſa- 


tion to them, as being tranſmitted in a 


Tongue of which we are not Maſters. This 


is to arrogate a Superiority in Nature over 
us, as undoubtedly the Grecians did over 


their Conquerours, by eſtabliſhing their 


Language for a Standard; it being become 
ſo much a mode to ſpeak and write Greet 
in Tallys time, that with ſome indignation 
Thave read his Epiſtles to Atticus, in which 
he deſires to have his own Conſulſhip writ- 
ten by his Friend in the Grecian Language, 


which he afterwards perform'd himſelf; a 


vain attempt in my opinion, for any Man 


to endeavour to excel in a Tongue which 
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he was not born to ſpeak. This, tho it be 
digreſſion, yet deſerves to be conſider'd at 


more leiſure ; for the Honour of our Wit 


and Writings, which are of a more ſolid 
make than that of our Neighbours, 1s con- 


cern'd init. But to return to Plutarch, as 


it was his good fortune to be moulded firſt 
by Maſters the moſt excellent in their kind, 
ſo it was his own V irtue, to ſuck in with an 


incredible deſire, and earneſt application of 


mind, their wiſe Inſtructions ; and it was 
alſo his prudence fo to manage his Health 


by moderation of diet and bodily exerciſe, 


as to preſerve his parts without decay to a 


great old =p ; to be lively and vigorous to 
and to preſerve himſelf to his own 
Enjoyments, and to the profit of Mankind. 
Which was not difficult for him to perform, 
having receiv*d from Nature a conftitution 
capable of labour, and from the Domefſtick 
Example of his Parents, a ſparing ſobriety 
of diet, a temperance in other pleaſures, and 


the laſt, 


above all, a Habitude of commanding his 


Paſhons in order to his Health. Thus prin- 
cipled and grounded, he conſider'd with 
himſelf, that a larger Communication with 


Learned Men was neceſſary for his accom- 
pliſnment; and therefore, having a Soul 
inſatiable of Knowledg, and being ambi- 
tious to excel in all kinds of Science, he 
took up a reſolution to Travel. Egypt was 
at that time, as formerly it had been, fa- 


C 2 mous 
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mous for Learning ; and probably the My- 
ſteriouſneſs of their Doctrine might tempt 


him, as it had done Pythagoras and others, 
to converſe with the Prieſthood of that 


Country, which appears to have been parti- 


cularly his buſineſs by the Treatiſe of Iſis 
and OHris, which he has left us. In which 
he ſhews himſelf not meanly vers'd in the 
Antient Theology and Philology of thoſe 
wiſe Men. From Egypt returning into 
Greece, he viſited in his way all the Acade- 
mies, or Schools of the ſeveral Philoſophers, 
and gather'd from them many of thoſe 
Obſervations with which he has enrich'd 
VVV 
HBeſides this, he apply'd himſelf, with 
extream diligence, to collect not only all 
Books which were excellent in their kind, 


and already publiſſ'd, but alſo all Sayings 


and Diſcourſes of wiſe Men, which he had 
heard in Converſation, or which he had 
receiv'd from others by Tradition: as like- 
wiſe the Records and publick Inſtruments, 


preſerv'd in Cities, which he had viſited in 


his Travels; and which he afterwards ſcat- 
ter'd through his Works. To which pur- 

poſe he took a particular Journey to Sparta, 
to ſearch the Archives of that famous Com- 
monwealth, to underſtand throughly the 
Model of their antient Government, their 
Legiſlators, their Kings, and their Ephori, 
digeſting all their memorable Deeds and Say- 
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ings with ſo much care, that he has not 


omitted thoſe even of their Women, or 
their private Soldiers; together with their 


Cuſtoms, their Decrees, their Ceremonies, 


and the manner of their publick and pri- 


vate living, both in Peace and War. The 


_ fame methods he alſo took in divers other 
Commonwealths, as his Lives, and his Greek 
and Roman Queſtions ſufficiently teſtify. 
Without theſe helps it had been impoſſible 


for him to leave in writing ſo many parti- 
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cular Obſervations of Men and Manners, 
and as impoſſible to have gather'd them, 
without Converſation and Commerce with 
the learned Antiquaries of his time. To 
theſe he added a curious Collection of An- 
tient Statues, Medals, Inſcriptions, and 
Paintings, as alſo of Proverbial Sayings, E- 


pigrams, Epitaphs, Apothegms, and other 


Ornaments of Hiſtory, that he might leave 
nothing unſwept behind him. And as he 
was continually in company with Men of 
„Learning jn all profeſſions, fo his Memory 


was always on the ſtretch, to receive and 


. lodg their Diſcourſes; and his Judgment 


perpetually employ'd in ſeparating his No- 
tions, and diſtinguiſhing which werefit to 


be preſerv'd, and which to be rejected. 


By benefit of this, in little time he in- 
larg'd his knowledg to a great extent in 


every Science: Himſelf, in the beginning of 
the Treatiſe wi . 
I . 


uch he has compos'd of Coz- 
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tent and Peace of mind, makes mention of 


thoſe Collections, or Common places, which 


he had long ſince drawn together for his 
on particular occaſions: And tis from 


this rich Cabinet that he has taken out 
thoſe excellent pieces which he has diſtri- 
buted to Poſterity, and which give us oc- 


caſion to deplore the loſs of the reſidue, 
which either the injury of Time, or the neg- 


ligence of Copiers have denied to us. On 


this account, tho we need not doubt to 


give him this general commendation, that 
- was ignorant of no ſort of learning, = 
we may juſtly add this farther, that w 


ever will conſider through the whole body 

of his Works, either the deſign, the me- 
thod, or the contexture of his Diſcourſes, 
whether Hiſtorical or Moral, or Queſtions 

of natural Philoſophy, or Solutions of Pro- 

blems Mathematical; whether he — 
” 


the Opinions of other Sects, or eſtabli 


the Doctrins of his on: in all theſe kinds 
there will be found, both the harmony of 
order, and the beauty of eaſineſs; his rea- 
ſons fo folid and convincing, his inductions 
ſo pleaſant and agreeable to all ſortsof Rea- 
ders, that it muſt be acknowledg'd he was 
| Maſter of every Subject which he treated, 


and treated none but what were improve- 
able to the benefit of Inſtruction. For we 
= perceive in his Writing, the deſire he 
"a 


to imprint his Precepts in the Souls of 


his 
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tis Readers; and to lodg Morality in Fa- 


milies, nay even to exalt it to the Thrones 


of Sovereign Princes, and to make it the 


Rule and Meaſure of their Government. 
Finding that there were many Sects of Phi- 


loſophers then in vogue, he ſearch'd into 


the foundation of all their Principles and 
Opinions; and notcontent with this diſqui- 


ſition, he trac'd them to their ſeveral Foun- 


_ tains. So that the Pythagorean, Epicurean, 


Stoick, aud Peripatetick Philoſophy, were 
familiar to him. And tho it may be eaſily 


_ obſerv'd, that he was chiefly inclin'd to fol- 
low Plato (whoſe Memory he ſo much re- 


verenc'd, that annually he celebrated his 
Birth-Day, and alſo that of Socrates;) yet 
he modeſtly contain'd himſelf within the 
| bounds of the latter Academy, and was 


content, like Cicero, only to propound and 


weigh Opinions, leaving the Judgment of 
his Readers free, without preſuming to de- 
cide dogmatically. Let it is to be confeſs'd, 
that in the midſt of this moderation, he 


oppos'd the two extreams of the Epicurean 
and Stoick Sets : Bothof which he has judi- 


ciouſly combated in ſeveral of his Treati- 
fes, and both upon the ſame account, be- 


cauſe they pretend too much ro — 
in their Dogma's, and to impoſe them with 
too great arrogance ; which he, who (fol- 


lowing the Academiſts) doubred more and 


pretended leſs, was no way able to ſupport. 
3 The 
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ticks, who bring all Certainty in queſtion, 
and ſtartle even at the notions of Common 
ſenſe, appear'd as abſurd to him on the 


bother ſide; for there is a kind of poſitive- 


neſs in granting nothing to be more likely 


on one part than on another, which his 
Academy avoided by. inclining the ballance 
to that hand, where the moſt weighty rea- 


ſons, and probability of truth were viſible. 
The Moral Philoſophy therefore was his 


chiefeſt aim, becauſe the Principles of it 


admitted of leſs doubt; and becauſe they 


were moſt conducing to the benefit of Hu- 
man Life. For, after the example of Socra- 
tes, he had found, that the ſpeculations of 
Natural Philoſophy were rather delightful 


than ſolid and profitable; that they were ab- 


ſtruſe and thorny, and had much of Sophiſm 
in the ſolution of appearances: That the 
Mathematicks indeed could reward his pains 
with many demonſtrations; but tho they 
made him wiſer, they made him not more 
virtuous, and therefore attain'd not the end 
of Happineſs: For which reaſon, tho he had 
| faradvanc'd in that Study, yet he made it 


but his recreation, not his buſineſs. Some 
Problem of it was his uſual divertiſement 
at Supper, which he mingled alſo with plea- 
fant and more light diſcourſes. For he 


was no four Philoſopher, but paſt his time 


as merrily as he cou'd, with reference to 
Virtue ; 


errors 
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virtue: He forgot not to be pleaſant 


while he inſtructed; and entertain'd his 


Friends with ſo much chearfulneſs and good 


humour, that his Learning was not nauſe- 
ous to them; neither were they afraid of 


his Company another time. He was not ſo 
auſtere as to deſpiſe Riches, but being in 


poſſeſſion of a large Fortune, he liv'd, tho 
not ſplendidly, yet plentifully; and ſuffer d 


not his Friends to want that part of his 


Eſtate, which he thought ſuperfluous to a 

Philoſopher.. © 
The Religion he profeſs'd, to ſpeak the 

worſe of it, was Heathen. I fay the Reli- 


gion he profeſs d; for *tis no way probable, 


that fo great a Philoſopher, and fo wiſe a 
Man, ſhould believe the Superſtitions and 


Fopperies of Paganiſm: but that he accom- 
modated himſelf to the Uſe, and receiv'd 
Cuſtoms of his Country. He was indeed 


a Prieſt of Apollo, as himſelf acknowledges, 
but that proves him not to have been a 


Polyt heiſt. 


I have ever thought, that the Wiſe- men 
in all Ages have not much differ'd in their 
Opinions of Religion; I meanas tis ground- 
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ed on human Reaſon. For Reaſon, as far 


as it is right, muſt be the fame in all 
Men: And Truth being but one, they muſt 
conſequently think inthe ſame Train. Thus 


it is not to be doubted, but the Religion 


of Socrates, Platoand Plutarch, was not diffe- 
— 
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rent in the main: Who doubtleſs believ'd 
the identity of one Supream Intellectual Be- 


ing, which we call GOD. But becauſe 


they who have written the Life of Platarch 
in other Languages, are contented barely to 


aſſert, that our Author believ'd one God, 
without quoting thoſe paſſages of his which 
vou d clear the point; I will give you two 
of them, amongſt many, in his Morals. The 


firſt is in his Book of the Ceſſation of Oracles ; 
where arguing againſt the Szozcks (in behalf 


of the Platoniſts) who diſputed againſt the 
plurality of Worlds with this Argument : 
| That if there were many Worlds, how then 
cou d it come to paſs, that there was one only 


Fate, and one Providence to guide them al? 
| (for it was granted by the Platoniſts, that there 


was but one:] And why ſhould not many Jupi- 
ters or Gods be neceſſary for the Government 
of many Worlds? To this Platarch anſwers, 
That this their capacious queſtion was but tri- 


fling ; For where is the neceſſity of ſuppoſing 


many [upiters, for this Plarality of Worlds? 
when one excellent Being, indued with Mind 


is ſufficient to direct aud rale theſe Worlas ; 


whereas if there were more Supream Agents, 
their Decrees muſt ſtill be the more abſurd and 
contradict aus to one another. I pretend not 
this Paſſage to be tranſlated word for word, 
but 'tis the Senſe of the whole, tho the order 

. 


and Reaſon, ſuch as he is, whom we acknow- 


leag to be the Father and Lord of all things, 
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of the Sentence be inverted. The other is 
more plain: Tis in his Comment on the 
Word EI, or thoſe two Letters inſcrib'd 
on the Gates of the Temple at Delphos. 
Where having given the ſeveral opinions 
concerning it, as firſt, that  ſignikies if, 
becauſe all the queſtions which were made 
to began with if; as ſuppoſe they 
ask*d, if the Grecians ſhould overcome the 

| Perſians; if ſuch a Marriage ſhould come 
to paſs, &c. And afterwards, that : might 
ſignify #hox art, as the ſecond Perſon of the 
8 Tenſe of %. 1175 
the being or perpetuity of Bei anging 
to Apollo; as a God; A the — — — 
God expreſs'd himſelf to Moſes, I am hath 
ſent thee, Platarch ſubjoyns (as inclining 
to this latter opinion) theſe following 
words: i , ſays he, fenifies Thou art One, 
for there are not many Deities, but only one. 
Continues, I mean not one in the apgregate 
ſenſe, as we ſay one Army, or one Body of 
Mex, conftituted 7 many individuals; but 
that which is, muſt of neceſſity be One; and 
to be, implies to be One. One is that which 
is 4 ſimple Being, uncompaunded, or free from 
mixture: Therefore to be One in this ſenſe, 
is only confiſtent with a Nature, pare in it 
| ſelf, and not capable of alteration, or decay. 
| _ That he was no Chriſtian is manifeſt: 
Yet he is no where found to have ſpoken 
with Contumely of our Religion, like — 
| Otller 
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| he had heard of our Holy Go | 
ed many of our Sacred Myſteries in his Works : | 


which we may eaſily believe, becauſe the 
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other Writers of his Age, and thoſe who 
ſucceeded him. Theodoret ſays of him, That 

et; and inſert- 


Chriſtian Churches were then ſpread in 


Greece; and Pliny the Tounger was at the 


ſame time converſant amongſt them in Aſia, 
tho that part of our Author's Works is not 
now extant, from whence Theodoret might 
gather thoſe Paſſages. But we need not 


wonder, that a Philoſopher was not eaſy 
to embrace the Divine Myſteries of our 
Faith. A modern God, as our Saviour was 
to him, was of hard digeſtion to a Man, 


who probably deſpis'd the vanities and fa- 


bulous Relations of all the old. Beſides a 
crucity'd Saviour of Mankind, a Doctrine 

_ atteſted by illiterate Diſciples, the Author 

of it a Jew, whoſe Nation at that time was 

deſpicable, and his Doctrine but an innova- 

tion among that deſpis'd People, to which 


the Learned of his own Country gave no 


Credit, and which the Magiſtrates of his 
Nation puni{Þd with an ignominious death; 


the Scene of his Miracles acted in an obſcure 


Corner of the World; his being from E- 
ternity, yet born in time, his Reſurrection 
and Aſcenſion, theſe and many more parti- 
culars might eafily choke the Faith ofa Phi- 
loſopher, who believ'd no more than what 


he cou'd deduce from the Principles of Na- 
cure ; 
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ture ; and that too with a doubtful Acade- 
mical aſſent, or rather an inclination toaſ- 


ſent to probability: which he judg'd was 


wanting in this new Religion. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances conſider'd, tho they plead not 


an abſolute invincible ignorance in his be- 
half, yet they amount at leaſt to a degree 


of it ; for either he thought them not worth 
weighing, or rejected them when weigh'd; 
and in both caſes he muſt of neceſſity be ig- 


norant, becauſe he cou'd not know without 


Revelation, and the Revelation was not to 


him. But leaving the Soul of Platarch, with 
our Charitable Wiſhes, to his Maker, we 


can only trace the reſt of his Opinions in 


Religion from his Philoſophy : Which we 
have faid in the general to be Platonick; 


tho it cannot alſo be denied, that there was 


a Tincture in it of the Electicłk Set ; which 
was begun by Potamon under the Empire of 


Auguſtus, and which ſelected from all the 


other Sets, what ſeem'd moſt probable in 


their Opinions, not adhering ſingularly to 
any of them, nor rejecting every thing. 
I will only touch his belief of Spirits. In his 
two Treatiſes of Oracles, the one concern- 
ing the reaſon of their Ceſſation, the other 


enquiring why they were not given inVerſe, 


as in former times; he ſeems to aſſert the 


 Pythagorean Doctrine of Tranſmigration of 


Souls. We have formerly ſhewn, that he 
own'd the Unity ofa Godhead; whom, ac- 
” cording 
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cording to his Attributes, he calls by ſeve- 
ral names, as 3 from his Almighty 
Power, Apollo fi 
the reſt; but under him he places thoſe 
Beings whom he ſtiles Genii, or Demons, 


of a middle nature, betwixt Divine and 


Human. For he thinks it abſurd, that 
there ſhou'd be no mean betwixt the two 


_ extreams, of an Immortal and a Mortal e- 

ing: That there cannot be in Nature ſo 
vaſt a flaw, without ſome intermedial kind 

or life, partaking of them both; as there- 


fore we find the intercourſe berwixt the 


Soul and Body, to be made by the Animal 
| Spirits, ſo betwixt Divinity and Humanity 


there is the ſpecies of Demons : Who, ha- 


ving firſt been Men, and following the 
ſtrict Rules of Virtue, had purg'd off the 
groſſneſs and fæculency of their Earthly 
Being, are exalted into theſe Genii, and 
are from thence either rais'd higher into an 
Etherial Life, if they ſtill continue virtu- 
ous, or tumbled down again into Mortal = 
Bodies, and ſinking into fleſh after they 
have loſt that Purity, which conſtituted 
their glorious Being. And this fort of Ge- 


mii are thoſe, who, as our Author ima- 
2 preſided over Oracles: Spirits which 
ave ſo much of their terreſtrial Principles 


remaining in them, as to be ſubject to paſ- 
ſions and inclinations, uſually Beneficent, 
ſometimes Malevolent to Mankind, accord- 


ing 


om his Wiſdom, and ſo of 
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ing as they refine themſelves, or gather 
drofs, and are declining into Mortal Bodies. 
The Ceſſat ion, or rather the Decreaſe of Ora- 
cles, (for ſome of them were ſtill remaining 
in Platarch's time) he attributes either to 
the death of thoſe Demons, as appears by 
the ſtory of the Egyptian Thamus, who was 
commanded to declare, that the great God 


Pan was dead, or to their forfaking of 


thoſe places, where they formerly gave out 
their Oracles; from whence they were dri- 
ven by ſtronger Genii, into baniſhment for 


a certain Revolution of Ages. Of this laſt 


nature was the War of the Giants againſt 


the Gods, the diſpoſſeſſion of Saturn by Ja- 
piter, the baniſhment of Apollo from Hea- 
ven, the fall of Vulcan, and many others; 


all which, according to our Author, were 
the Battles of theſe Genii or Demons, a- 


mongſt themſelves. But ſuppoſing, as Pla- 


tarch evidently does, that theſe Spirits ad- 
miniſter'd, under the Supream Being, the 
affairs of Men, taking care of the V irtuous, 
puniſhing the Bad, and ſometimes commu- 
nicating with the beſt ; as particularly, the 
Genius of Socrates always warn'd him of 
approaching dangers, and taught him to 

avoid them. | 5 
I cannot but wonder, that every one who 
has hitherto written Plutarch's Life, and 
particularly Raaldus, the moſt knowing of 
them all, ſhould {o confidently athrm, _ 
| theſe 
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theſe Oracles were given by bad Spirits, ac. 


cording to Platarch : As Chriſtians, indeed 


we may think them ſo ; but that Platarch | 
ſo thought, is a moſt apparent falſhood : | 
"Tis enough to convince a reaſonable Man, 
that our Author in his old Age, (and that 
then he doted not, we may fee by the 
Treatiſe he has written, that old Menought 
to have the management of Publick Af- 
fairs) I fay, that then he initiated himſelf _ 
in the Sacred Rites of Delphos; and died, 

for ought we know, Apollo's Prieſt. Now |; 
it is not to be imagin'd, that he thought | 
the God he ſerv'd a Cacodemon, or as we call 
him a Devil. Nothing cou'd be farther 
from the opinion and practice of this holy 
Philoſopher than ſo groſs an impiety. The 


Story of the Pythias, or Prieſteſs of Apollo, 


which he relates immediatly before the 
ending of that Treatiſe, concerning the Cef- 


fation of Oracles, confirms my Aſſertion ra- 


ther than ſhakes it: Fortis there deliver'd, 
That going with great reluctancy into the 


« Sacred Place to be inſpir'd, ſhe came out 
<« foaming at the Mouth, her Eyes gogling, 
« her Breaſt heaving, her Voice undiſtin- 
« euiſhable and ſhrill,as if ſne had an Earth- 
quake within her, labouring for vent; 


L and in ſhort, that thus tormented with 
the God, whom ſhe was not able to ſup- 
_ © port, ſhe died diſtracted in few days at- 


ter. For he had faid before, that the De- 
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2 gives us to ſuſpect, by what he ſays at the 
cloſe of this Relation, That this Pythias 
« had not liv*d chaſtly for ſome time before 
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« yinereſs ought to have no perturbations 
&« of mind, or impure pa ſſions at the time 


&« when ſhe was to conſult the Oracle; and 
« if ſhe had, ſhe was no more fit to be in- 


&« ſpir'd, than an Inſtrument untun'd, to 


« render an harmonious Sound: And he 


« jt. So that her death appears more like a 
« puniſhment inflicted for looſe living by 


« ſome holy power, than the mere malig- 


“ nancy of a Spirit delighted naturally in 


© miſchief. There is another Obſervation 
which indeed comes nearer to their pur- 


poſe, which I will digreſs ſo far as to re- 


late, becauſeit ſomewhat appertains to our 
own Country: There are many Iflands 


„ {/235 be) which lie ſcatter'd about Bri- 


« tain, after the manner of our Sporades : 


They are unpeopled, and ſome of them 


4 are call'd the Iſlands of the Heroes, or the 


gGenii. One Demetrius was ſent by the 


Emperor, (who by computation of the 
time muſt either be Caligula, or Claudius) 

to diſcover thoſe parts, and arriving at one 
of the Iſlands next ad joining to the fore- 
mention'd, Mich was inhabited by ſome 
few Britains, (but thoſe held ſacred and in- 
violable by all their Country- men,) imme- 
diately after his arrival, the air grew black 


and troubled, ſtrange Apparitions were 


ſeen, 
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ſeen, the Winds rais'd a Tempeſt, and fiery 
Spouts or Whirlwinds appear'd dancing to- 
wards the Earth. When theſe Prodigies 
were ceas'd, the Iſlanders inform'd him, 
that ſome one of the aerial Beings, ſuperij- 
our to our Nature, then ceas'd to live. For 


E while yet burning, affords a 
— — ſome and 
_—offenlive when extinguiſht, fo thoſe Hero's 


—fhine benignly on us, and do us good, but 


at their death turn all things topſy turvy, 
raiſe up Tempeſts, and infect the air with 


peſtilential Vapours. By thoſe holy and in- 
violable men, there is no queſtion but he 


means our Draydes, who are neareſt to the 
Pythagoreans of any Set; and this opi- 
nion of the Genii might probably be one of 


theirs: Yet it proves not that all Demons 


were thus malicious; only thoſe who were 


to be condemn'd hereafter into human bo- 
dies, for their miſdemeanors in their aerial 


Being. But 'tis time to leave a ſubject, fo 
very fanciful, and ſo little reaſonable as this: 


Tam apt to imagine the natural vapours ari- 


ling in the Cave where the Temple after- 
wards was built, might work upon the Spi- 
rits of thoſe who enter'd the holy place, as 
they did on the Shepherd Conga, who firſt 


found it out by accident; and encline 
them to Enthuſiaſm and prophetick Madneſs. 
That as the ſtrength of thoſe Vapours dimi- 
niſh'd, (which were generally in Caverns, 
as 
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as that of Mopſas, of Trophonius, and this 


of Deiphos) fo the Infpiration decreas'd by 


the ſame meaſures : That they happen'd to 
be ſtronger, when 14 kill'd the Pythias, 
who being conſcious of this, was ſo unwil- 


ling to enter. That the Oracles ceas'd to 


be given in Verſe, when Poets ceas'd to be 
the Prieſts; and that the Genius of Socrates 
(hom he confeſs d never to have ſeen, but 
only to have heard inwardly, and unper- 
_ ceiv'd by others) was no more than the 
ſtrength of his imagination; or to ſpeak 


in the Language of a Chriſtian Platoniſt, 


his Guardian Angel 

I pretend not to an exactneſs of method 
in this Life, which I am fore'd to collect by 
patches from ſeveral Authors; and there- 


fore without much regard to the connection 


of times which are fo uncertain. ==» 


I will in the next place ſpeak of his Mar- 
riage. His Wife's name, her Parentage, and 
Dowry, are no where mention'd by him, 
or any other, nor in what part of his Age 


be married; tho tis probable, in the flower 


of it: But Raaldas has ingeniouſly gather'd, | 


from a convincing circumſtance, that ſhe 


was called Timoxexa : Becauſe Platarch, in 


a Confalatory Letter to her, occaſion'd by 
the Death of their Daughter in her Infancy, 
uſes theſe words: Tour Timoxena & de- 
priv'd (by death) of ſmall enjoyments, for 


the things ſhe knew were of jmall moment, 
1 


and 
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and ſhe cou d be delighted only with trifles. 
Now it appears by the Letter, that the 
Name of this Daughter was the ſame with 


her Mother's, therefore it cou'd be no other 


than Timoxena. Her Knowledg, her conju- 
gal Virtues, her Abhorrency from the Vani- 


ties of her Sex, and from Superſtition, her 


Gravity in Behaviour, and her Conſtancy 


in ſupporting the loſs of Children, are 
likewiſe celebrated by our Author. No 
other Wife of Platarch is found mention'd ; 
and therefore we may conclude he had no 


more: By the ſame reaſon for which we 
judge, that he had no other Maſter than 


Ammoni us, becauſe tis evident he was ſo 
grateful in his Nature, that he would have 


preſerv'd their Memory. 


The number of his Children was at leaſt 
five; ſo many being mention'd by him. 
Four of them were Sons ; of the other Sex 
only Timoxena, who died at two years old, 


as is manifeſt from the Epiſtle abovemen- 


tion'd. The French Tranſlator Amiot, from 


whom our old Ezeliſh Tranſlation of the 
Lives was made, ſuppoſes him to have had 


another Daughter, where he ſpeaks of his 


Son-in-Law Crato. But the word 32% ge, 


which Plutarch there uſes, is of a large ſig- 
nification; for it may as well be expounded 


Father-in-Law, his Wife's Brother, or his 
Siſter's Husband, as Badæus notes: This I 
the rather mention, becauſe the ſame Amiot 
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is task d for an infinite number of miſtakes, 
by his own Countrymen of the preſent Age; 


which is enough to recommend this Tranſla- 
tion of our Author into the Exgliſß Tongue, 


being not from any Copy, but from the 


Greek Original. Two other Sons of Plutarch 
were already deceas'd, before Timoxena. 


His eldeſt Autobulus, mention'd in his Sympo- = 
ſiaques, and another whoſe Name is not re- 
corded. The youngeſt was called Charon, 


who alſo died in his Infancy : The two re- 
maining are ſuppos'd to have ſurviv'd him. 
The Name of one was Platarch, after his 


own; and that of the other Lamprias, ſo 


calld in memory of his Grandfather. This 


was he, of all his Children, who ſeems to 


haveinherited his Father's Philoſophy: And 


to him we owe the Table or Catalogue of 
Platarch's Writings, and perhaps alſo the 
Apothegms. His Nephew, but whether by 
his Brother or Siſter remains uncertain, was 
| Sextas Cheroneus, who was much honour'd 
by that Learned Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 


and who taught him the Greek Tongue, 


and the Principles of Philoſophy: This Em- 


peror profeſſing Stoiciſin, (as appears by 
his Writings) inclines us to believe, that 
our Sextus Chæroneus was of the Storck Sect; 
and conſequently, that the World has ge- 
nerally been miſtaken, in ſuppoſing him to 
have been the ſame Man with Sextus Empi- 
ricus the Sceptick ; whom Suidas plainly tells 
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us to have been an African: Now Empiri- 


cus cou'd not but be a Sceptic, for he op- 
poſes all 


Sextus Empiricus expos d. The Book is ex- 


tant, and I refer the curious to it, not pre- 
tend ing to arraign, or to excuſe him. Some 
think the famous Critick Longinas was of 

Plutarch's Family, deſcended from a Siſter of 


his; but the proofsare ſo weak, that I will 


not inſert them: They may both of them 
rely on their proper merits; and ſtand not 
in want of a Relation to each other. Tis 
_ needleſs to inſiſt on his Behaviour in his Fa- 
mily : His Loveto his Wife, his Indulgence 
to his Children, his Care of their Education, 
are all manifeſt in that part of his Works 
which is call'd his Morals. Other parts of 
his Diſpoſition have been touch'd already; 

zs that he was courteous and humane to all 
Men; free from inconſtancy, anger, and 

the deſire of revenge: which 


qualities of 
his, as they have been prais'd by the Au- 
thority of other Writers, may alſo be re- 


_ commended from his own Teſtimony of 


himſelf. I had rather, ſays he, be forgotten 


in the memory of Men, and that it ſhou'd be 
ſaid, there neither is, nor was a Man cal d Plu- 
tarch, than that they ſbould report, this Plu- 
- tarch 


Dogmatiſts, and particularly them. 
But I heard it firſt obſerv'd by an Ingenious 
and Learned old Gentleman lately deceas'd, 
that many of Mr. Hobbs his ſeeming new 
Opinions, are gather'd from thoſe which 
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tarch was unconſt ant, changeavle in his temper, 
prone to anger and revenge on the leaſt occaſion. 
What he was to his Slaves you may believe 
from this, that in general he accuſes thoſe 
Maſters of extream hardneſs and injuſtice, 
who uſe Men like Oxen ; fell them in their 
age when they can drudg no longer. 4 
Man, ſays he, of 4 merciful diſpoſition, ought 
not to retrench the fodder from his Cattle, nor 
the Provender from his Florſes when they can 


work no longer, but to cheriſh them when worn out 
and old, Yet Platarch, tho he knew how to 

moderate his anger, was not, on the con- 
trary, ſubject to an inſenſibility of wrongs ; 


not ſo remiſs in exacting duty, or ſo tame 


in ſuffering the diſobedience of his Servants, 
that he cow'd not correct when they de- 
ſerv'd it: As is manifeſt from the following 
ſtory, which Aulius Gellius had from the 


mouth of Taurus the Philoſopher concern- 


ing him. Plutarch had 4 certain Slave, 4 
ſaucy ſtubborn kind of Fellow; in a word, one of 
thoſe pragmatical Servants, who never make 4 


fault, but they give a reaſon for it : his juſtifica- 


tions one time wou'd not ſerve his turn, but his 


Mafter commanded him to be ſtrip'd ; and that 
the Law ſhould be laid on his backſide. He no 
ſooner felt the ſmart, but he mutter'd that he 
was unjuſtly puniſb d, and that be had done 
nothing to deſerve the Scourge. At laſt he be- 
gan to bavl ont louder; and, leaving off his 


 groaning, his ſjzhs and his lamentations, to 
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argue the matter with more ſhew of Reaſon : 


And as, under ſuch a Maſter, he muſt needs 
have gain d a ſmattering of Learning, he cry d 
out, that Plutarch was not the Philoſopher he 


pretended himſelf to be, that he had beard 


bim waging War againſt all the paſſions ; and 
maintaining that Anger was unbecoming 4 wiſe 
Man: Nay, that he had written 4 particular 


Treatiſe, in commendation of Clemency, That 


therefore he contradifted his Precepts by his 
Practices; ſince ab1udoning himſelf over to his 


Choler, he exercis'd ſuch inhuman cruelty on 


the body of his Fellow-Creature, How's this, 
(Mr. Varlet) anſwer'd Plutarch, by what 
ſigns and tokens can you prove I am in paſſion? 
Is it by my Countenance, my Voice, the colour 
of my Face, by my Words, or by my Geſtares, 
that you have diſcover d this my Fury? Iam 
not of opinion, that my Eyes ſparkle, that I 
foam at Mouth, that I gnaſb my Teeth, or 
that my Voice is more vehement, or that my 
Colour is either more pale, or more red than at 
other times; that I either ſhake or ſtamp with 
maaneſs, that I ſay or ao any thing unbecoming 


a Philoſopher : Theſe, if you know them not, 


are the Symptoms of a Man in rage: in the 


mean time (turning to the Officer who ſcourg'd 

him) while he and ] diſpute this matter, mind 

you your buſineſs on his back. 
His love to his Friends and his gratitude 


to his Benefactors are every where obſerva- - 


ble, in his Dedications of his ſeveral Works, 


and 
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and the particular Treatiſes he has written 
to them on ſeveral occaſions, are all ſutable 
either to the Characters of the Men, or to 
their preſent Condition, and the Circumſtan- 


ces under which they were. His love to his 


Country is from hence conſpicuous, that he 


profeſſes to have written the Lite of Lacal- 


las, and to have preſerv'd the memory of 
his Actions, becauſe of the favours he con- 
fer'd on the City of Chæronea; which tho 


his Country receiv'd fo long before, yet he 


thought it appertain d to him to repay them, 


and took an intereſt in their acknowledg- 


ment. As alſo, that he vindicated the Bæo- 


tians from the Calumnies of Herodotas the 
Hiſtorian, in his Book concerning the malig- 


nity of that Author. In which tis obſerva- 


ble, that his zeal to his Country tranſported 
him too far; for Herodotas had ſaid no 
more of them than what was generally held 


to be true in all Ages, concerning the groſs- 


neſs of their wits, their voracity, and thoſe 


other national Vices, which we have alrea- 


dy noted on this account; therefore Pe- 


trarch has accus'd our Author of the ſame 
malignity, for which he tax'd Herodotus : 
But they may both ſtand acquitted on dif- 
terent accounts: Herodotus for having given 


2 true Character of the Thebans, and Plu- 


tarch for endeavouring to palliate the Vices 


of a People from whom he was deſcended. 


The reit of his Manners, without entering 
into 
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into particulars, were unblamable, if we 
excuſe a little proneneſs to Superſtition ; 


and regulating his Actions by his Dreams. 
But how far this will bear an accuſation 
I determine not, tho Tally has endeavour'd 


to ſhew the vanity of Dreams, in his Trea- 
tiſe of Divinations, whither I refer the 
_—— 7} — 9 8 
On what occaſion he repair'd to Rome, 
at what time of his Age he came thither, 


| how long he dwelt there, how often he was 


there, and in what year he return'd to his 
own Country, are all uncertain: This we 


know, That when Nero was in Greece, 


which was in hiseleventh and twelfth years, 


our Author was at Delphos, under Ammoni- 


s, his Maſter ; as appears by the diſputa- 


tion then manag'd, concerning the Inſcrip- 
tion of the two Letters E. I. Nero not li- 
ving long afterwards, tis almoſt ind iſputa- 
ble, that he came not to Rome in all his 
Reign. Tis improbable, that he wou'd 


undertake the Voyage during the trouble- 


| ſome times of Galba, Otho and V itellius; and 1 
We are not certain, that he liv'd in Rome in 


the Empire of Veſpaſian: Yet we may guels, 
that the mildneſs of this Emperor's Domi- 


nion, his Fame, and the Virtues of his Son 
Titus, aſſum'd into the Empire afterwards 
by his Father, might induce Plutarch, a- 
mongſt other conſiderations, to take this 
Journey in his time. Tis argu'd from the 


following 
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following ſtory, related by himſelf, that he 
was at Rome, either in the joint Reign of 


the two Veſpaſians, or at leaſt in that of the 
Survivor Titas. He fays then, in his laſt 
Book concerning Cariofity : © Reaſoning, 
4 or rather reading once at Rome, Aralenus 
« Raſticas, the fame Man whom aſter- 
« wards Domitian put to Death out of envy 
« to his Glory, ſtood hearkning 


« that a Soldier, having Letters for him 
« from the Emperor, (who was either 
Titus, or his Father Veſpaſian, as Raaldas 


thinks) © broke thro the crowd, to de- 


« liver him thoſe Letters from the Empe- 
© ror. Obſerving this, I made a pauſe in 
4 my diſſertation, that Reſticus might have 
the leiſure to read the Mandate which was 
4 ſent him; but he abſolutely refusd to do 


to ME a- 
— mongſt my Auditors: It ſo happen'd, 
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_ « jt, neither wou'd he be intreated to break 
4 the Seals till Thad wholly made an end of 


„my Speech, and diſmiſs'd the Company. 
Now I ſuppoſe the ſtreſs of the Argument, 


to prove that this Emperor was not Domi- 


tian, lies only in this Clauſe (whow Domi- 
tian afterwards put to death : ) but I think 
it rather leaves it doubtful, for they might 
be Domitian's Letters which he then re- 
ceiv'd, and conſequently he might not 
come to Rome till the Reign of that Empe- 
ror. This Rafticus was not only a learned 


but a good Man: He had been Tribune of 


the 
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the people under Nero, was Pretor in the 
time of Vitellias, and ſent Ambaſſador to 
the Forces, rais'd under the Name of Ve/pa- 


ſian, to perſuade them to a Peace. What 
Offices he bore afterwards we know not, 
but the cauſe of his death, beſides the envy 
of Domitian to his Fame, was a certain 
Book, or ſome Commentaries of his, where- 
in he had prais'd too much the Sanctity of 
Thraſea Pætus whom Nero had murder'd: 


And the praiſe of a good Citizen was inſup- 
portable to the Tyrant; being, I ſuppoſe, 


exaſperated farther by ſome reflections of 
Ruſticus, who could not commend Thraſea, 
but ar the ſame time he muſt inveigh againſt 


the Oppreſſor of the Roman Liberty. That 


Plutarch was married in his own Country, 
and that before he came to Rome, is proba- 
ble; that the Fame of him was come before 
him, by reaſon of ſome port of his Works 


already publiſ'd, is alſo credible, becauſe 
he had ſo great reſort of the Roman Nobili- 


ty, to hear him read immediately, as we 
believe, upon his coming: That he was in- 
vited thither by the correſpondence he had 


with Saſſias Senecio, might be one reaſon of 


his undertaking that Journey, is almoſt un- 
deniable. It likewiſe appears he was divers 
times at Rome; and perhaps, before he 
came to inhabit there, might make acquain- 


trance with this worthy Man Senecio, to 


whom he Dedicated almoſt all theſe Lives 
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of Greeks and Romans. I ſay almoſt all, be- 
cauſe one of them, namely, that of Aratus, 
is inſcrib'd in moſt expreſs Words to Poly- 
crates the Sicyonian, the great Grandſon of 
the ſaid Aratus. This worthy Patron and 
Friend of Platarch, Senecio, was four times 
Conſul; the firſt time in the ſhort Reign 


of Cocceias Nerva, a Virtuous and a Learn- 


ed Emperor; which opinion J rather fol- 
low than that of Aurelius Caſſiodorus, who 


ET puts back his Conſulſhip into the laſt of 


Domitian, becauſe it is not probable, that 
vicious Tyrant ſhould exalt to that Dignity 


a Man of Virtue. This year falls in with 


the year of Chriſt ninety nine. 
But the great inducement of our Author 
to this Journey, was certainly the deſire he 


had to lay in materials for his Roman Lives; 
that was the deſign which he had form'd 
early, and on which he had reſolv'd to 


build his Fame. Accordingly we have ob- 
ſerv'd that he had travell'd over Greece to 
peruſe the Archives of every City; that he 


might be able to write properly, not only 


the Lives of his Grecian Worthies, but the 


* Laws, the Cuſtoms, the Rites and Ceremo- 
nies of every place. Which that he might 
treat with the ſame Maſtery of skill, when 
he came to draw his Parallels of the Romans, 
he took the invitation of his Friends, and 
particularly of our Sofias Senecio, to viſit. 


this Miſtreſs of the World, this imperial City 
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of Rame; and, by the favour of many great 
and learned men then living, to ſearch the 
Records of the Capitol, and the Libra- 
ries, which might furniſh him with Inſtru- 
ments for ſo noble an undertaking. But 


that this may not ſeem to be my own bare 


on, or that of any modern Author 
whom I follow, Plutarch himſelf has deli- 
ver'd it as his motive, in the life of Demo- 


 ſfthenes : The words are theſe, © Whoſoever 


4 deſigns to write a Hiftory, (which ?tis 


« impoſſible to form to any excellency from 


« thoſe materials that are ready at hand, or 


to take from common report, while he 
4 ſits lazily at home in his own Study, but 


«< muſt of neceſſity begather'd from Foreign 
« Obfervations,and the ſcatter'd Writingsof 

various Authors) it concerns him to take 
up his Habitation in ſome renown'd and 
« populous City, where he may command 


all forts of Books, and be acquainted alſo 


< with ſuch particulars as have efcap'd the 
„Pen of Writers, and are only extant in 


the memories of Men. Let him inquire 


« diligently, and weigh judiciouſly, what 


he hears and reads, left he publiſh a lame 
Work, and be deſtitute of thoſe helps 


„Which arercquir'd to its perſetion. *Tis 
then moſt probable, that he pas'd his days 


at Rome, either in reading Philoſophy of all 


Kinds to the Raman Nobility, who fre- 


quented his Houſe, and him, as if 


there 
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there were ſomewhat more than human 


in his words; and his Nights (which were 
his only hours of private Study) in ſearch- 
ing and examining Records concerning 


Rome. Not but that he was intruſted alſo 
with the management of publick Affairs in 
the Empire, during his refidence in the Me- 


tropolis: Which may be made out by what 
Saides relates of him. Platarch (ſays he) 


lid in the time of Trajan, aud alſo before his 
Reign : That Emperor beſtam d ou him the 
Dignity of Conſul, (tho the Greek, I ſuppoſe, 


will bear, that he made him Conſul with 


_ himſelf, at leaſt transfer'd that honour on 
him :) Az Eadif# was alſo made in favour of 


Lim, That the Magiſtrates or Officers of Illyria 
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ſhould do nothing in that Province without 
the knomledg and approbation of Plutarch, 
Now *tis my particular gueſs (for I have not 


read it any where) that Plutarch had the 
affairs of Iris (now called Sclavania) re- 
commended to him; becauſe Trajan, we 
know, had Wars on that fide the Empire, 


with Decebalus King of Dacia; after whoſe 


defeat and death, the Province of Iihria 
might ſtand in need of Platarch's Wiſdom 


to compoſe and civilize it. But this is only 
hinted, as what poſſibly might be the rea- 


ſon of our Philoſopher's ſuperintendency in 


thoſe quarters; which the French Author of 


his Lite ſeems to wonder at, as having no 


relation either to Chæronea or Greece. 


When 
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was juſt and regular, proceeded from tbe 
inſtructions which were given him by Pla- 
tarch. Johannes Sari sberienſis, who liv'd a- 
bove ſix hundred years ago, has tranſcrib'd 
a Letter written, as he ſuppos*d, by our 
Author to that Emperor : Whence he had 
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When he was firſt made known to Tra- 


jan, is like the reſt uncertain, or by What 
means, whether by Senecio, or any other, | 
he was introduc'd to his acquaintance : But 


*tis moſt likely, that Trajan, then a private 
Man, was one of his Auditors, amongſt 
others of the Nobility of Rome. Tis alſo 


thought, this wiſe Emperor made uſe of 
him in all his Counfels, and that the hap- 


pineſs which attended him in his under- 


takings, together with the adminiſtration 


of the Government, which in all his r 


it, is not known, nor the Original in Greek 


to be produc'd ; but it paſs'd for Genuine 


in that Age, and if not Plutarch's, is at leaſt 


worthy of him, and what might well be 


ſuppos'd a Man of his Character would 
write; for which reaſon I have here trant- 
lated it. e 


Plutarch to Trajan. 


, ſatisfied that jour Modeſty ſought no: 


1 the Empire, which yet you have always 
ſtudied to deſerve by the Excellency of your 
Manners. Aad by ſo mach the more are you 


eſteem 4 
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eſteem d worthy of this Honour, by how mach 
ou are free from the Ambition of deſiring it. I 
therefore congratulate both your Virtue, and my 
own good Fortune, if at leaſt your future Go- 
 wvernment ſhall prove anſwerable to your former 
Merit. Otherwiſe you have involv'd your ſelf 
in Dangers, and ſhall infallibly be ſubject to the 
Cenſures of detratling Tongues; becauſe Rome 


will never ſupport an Emperor anworthy of 


her, and the Faults of the Scholar will be ap- 


braided to the Maſter. Thus Seneca is re- 


proach'd, and his Fame ſtill ſuffers for the Vices 

of Nero. The Miſcarriages of Quiatilian's 
Scholars have been thrown on him, and even So- 
crates himſelf is not free from the Imputation 


of Remiſſneſs, on the account of his Papi (Al- 
|  Cibiades.) But jou will certainly adminiſter al 


things as becomes you, if you ſtill continue what 


jou are, if you recede not from your felf, if you 
begin at home, and lay the Foundation of Go» 
verument on the Command of your own Paſ 


ſions, if you make Virtue the Scope of all your 
Att ions, they will all proceed in Harmony and Or- 
der: I have ſet before you the Force of Laws 


and Civil Conſtitutions of your Predeceſſors , 
which if jou imitate and obey, Plutarch is then 
your Guide of Living; if otherwiſe, let this 
preſent Letter be my Teſtimony againſt you, 
that you ſhall not rain the Roman Empire, un- 
der the pretence of the Counſel and Authority 


of Plutarch. 
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It may be conjectur'd, and with ſome 
ſhew of probability, from hence, that our | 
Author not only collected his materials, but 
alſo made a rough draught of many of theſe | 
parallel Lives at Rome, and that he read 
them to Trajan for his inſtruction in Go- 


vernment : and ſo much the rather I be- 


lieve it, becauſe all Hiſtorians agree, that 


this Emperor, tho naturally prudent and 


inclin'd to Virtue, had more of the Sol- 
dier than the Scholar in his Education, be- 
fore he had the Happineſs to know Platarch; 
for which reaſon the Roman Lives, and the 
nſpection into antient Laws, might be of 


neceſſary uſe to his Direction. And now 


for the time of our Author's abode in the 
Imperial City, if he came fo early as Veſpa- 
ſian, and departed not till after Trajan's 
Death, as is generally thought, he might 
continue in Itah near forty Years. This is 
more certain, becauſe gather*'d from him- 
ſelf, that his Lives were almoſt the lateſt of 
his Works; and therefore we may well con- 


clude, that having model'd, but not finiſh'd 


them at Rome, he afterwards reſum'd the | 


Work in his own Country; which perfect- 


ing in his old Age, he dedicated to his 
Friend Senecio ſtill living, as appears by 


what he has written, in the Proem to his 


Ihe deſire of viſiting his own Country, 


ſo natural to all Men, and the Approaches 
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of old Age, (for he could not be much leſs 
than ſixty) and perhaps alſo the Death of 
Trajan, prevail'd with him at laſt to leave 
Ttaly; or if you will have it in his own 
words, he was not willing his little City ſhould 
be one the leſs by his abſence. After his 
return, he was, by the unanimous Conſent 
of his Citizens, choſen Archon, or Chief 
Magiſtrate of Cheronea; and not long after 
admitted himſelf into the number of Apollo's 
Prieſts: in both which Employments he 
ſeems to have continu'd till his Death. Of 
which we have no particular Account, ei- 
ther as to the manner of it, or the year; 
only tis evident, that he liv d to a great old 
Age, always continuing his Studies : that 
he died a natural Death, is only preſum'd, 
becauſe any violent Accident to fo famous 
a Man would have been recorded. And in 
whatſoever Reign he deceas'd, the days of 
Tyranny were over-paſs'd, and there was 
then a golden Series of Emperors, every 
one emulating his Predeceſſor's Virtues. 
| Thus I have collected from Plutarch him- 
ſelf, and from the beſt Authors, what was 
moſt remarkable concerning him. In per- 
forming which, I have labour'd under fo 
many Uncertainties, that I have not been 
able to ſatisfy my own Curiolity, any more 
than that of others. Tis the Life of a Phi- 
loſopher, not vary'd with Accidents to di- 
vert the Reader: More pleaſant for himſelf 
E 2 to 
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to live, than for an Hiſtorian to deſcribe. 
Thoſe Works of his, which are irrecove- 
rably loſt, are nam'd in the Catalogue made 
by his Son Lamprias, which you will find 
in the Paris Edition, dedicated to King 
Lewis the Thirteenth : Burt tis a ſmall Com- 
fort to a Merchant, to peruſe his Bill of 
Fraight, when he is certain his Ship is caſt | 


away: Mov'd by the like reaſon, I have 
omitted that ungrateful Task. Yet that the 
Reader may not be impos'd on, in thoſe 
which yet remain, tis but reaſonable to let 
him know, that the Lives of Hannibal and 


Scipio, *tho they paſs with the ignorant for 
genuin, are only the Forgery of Donato 
Acciaiolo, a Florentine. He pretends to have 


tranſlated them from a Greek Manuſcript, 


which none of the Learned have ever ſeen, 


either before, or ſince. But the Cheat is 
more manifeſt from this rea ſon which is un- 


deniable, that Platarch did indeed write 
the Life of Scipio, but he compar'd him not 
with Hannibal, but with Fpaminondas: As 


appears by the Catalogue, or Nomenclatura 
of Platarch*s Lives, drawn up by his Son 
 Lamprias, and yet extant. But to make 

this out more clearly, we find the Floren- 


tine, in his Life of Hannibal, thus relating 


the famous Conference betwixt Scipio and 


him. “ Scipio at that time being ſent Am- 
4 baſſador from the Romans, to King An- 
* tiochus, with Publius Villius; it happen'd 
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then, that theſe two great Captains met 
together at Epheſus, and amongſt other 
«, Diſcourſe, it was demanded of Hannibal 
by Scipio, whom he N to have been 
the greateſt Captain? To whom he thus 
« anſwer'd : In the firſt place Alexander of 
« Macedon, in the ſecond, Pyrrbas of Epy- 


“ ras; and inthe third, himſelf. To which, 


4 Scipio, {miling, thus reply'd: And what 
« would you have thought, had it been 
4 your fortune to have vanquiſh'd me? To 
whom Hannibal, T ſhould then have ad- 


« judg'd the firſt place to my ſelf: Which 


« Anſwer was not a little pleaſing to Scipio, 


© becauſe by it he found himſelf not diſ- 
« eſteem'd, nor put into compariſon with 


4 thereſt, but by the Delicacy and Gallan- 


© try of a well-turn'd Compliment, ſet like 


« a Man Divine above them all.” ; 


Now this Relation is a mere Compendium 


of the ſame Conference from Livy. But if 
we can conceive Plutarch to have written 
the Life of Hannibal, tis hard to believe, 
that he ſhould tell the fame Story after fo 
different, or rather ſo contrary, a manner, 
in another place. For, in the Life of Pyr- 
rhas, he thus writes:“ Hannibal adjudg'd 
the Pre-eminence to Pyrrbuas above allCap- 


© tains, in Conduct and MilitarySkill : Next 


4 to Pyrrbus he plac'd Scipio, and after Sci- 


„pio himfelf;” as we have declar'd in the 


Lite of Scipio. Tis not that I would excuſe 
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Plutarch, as if he never related the fame 
thing diverſly : for 'tis evident, that 


through want of Advertency he has been 
often guilty of that Error, of which the 


Reader will find too frequent Examples in 
theſe Lives; but in this place he cannot be 


charg'd with want of Memory or Care, be- 


cauſe what he ſays here, is relating to what 


he had ſaid formerly. So that he may mi- 
ſtake the Story, as I believe he has done, 
(that other of Liv being much more pro- 
bable) but we muſt allow him to remem- 
ber what he had before written. From 
hence I might take occaſion to note ſome 
other Lapſes of our Author, which yet a- 
mount not to falſification of Truth, much 
leſs to Partiality or Envy, (both which are 
manifeſt in his Countryman Dion Caſſius, 
who writ not long after him) but are on- 
ly theFrailties of Human Nature; Miſtakes 


not intentional, but accidental. He was 


not altogether ſo well vers'd, either in the 
Roman Language, or in their Coins, or in 
the value of them; in {ome Cuſtoms, Rites, 


and Ceremonies, he took Paſſages on truſt 
from others, relating both to them and the 


Barbarians, which the Reader may parti- 


cularly find recited in the Animadverſions 
of the often prais'd Raaldus on our Author. 


I will name but one to avoid Tediouſneſs, 
becauſe I particularly obſerv'd it, when 1 
read Plutarch in the Library of Trinity Col- 
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lege in Cambridge, (to which Foundation, T 
gratefully acknowledg a great part of my 
Education;) *tis that Platarch, in the Life 
of Cicero, ſpeaking of Verres, who was ac- 
cus'd by him, and repeating a miſerable 
Jeſt of Tall's, ſays, that Verres in the Ro- 
man Language ſignifies a barrow Pig, that 
is, one which has been guelded. But we 
have a better account of the Signification 
from Varro, who we have more reaſon to 
believe, that the Male of that kind, before 
he is cut, is call'd Verres; after cutting 
Majalis, which is perhaps a diminutive of 
Mas, tho generally the reaſon of the Ety- 
mology is given from its being a Sacrifice 
to the Goddeſs Maja. Yet any Man, Who 
will candidly weigh this and the like Er- 
rors, may excuſe Plutarch, as he would a 
Stranger, miſtaking the Propriety of an 
Enxgliſb Word: And beſides the Humanity 
of this Excuſe, tis impoſſible in nature, that 
a Man of fo various Learning, and fo co- 
vetous of ingroſſing all, ſhould perfectly di- 
geſt ſuch an Infinity of Notions in many 
Sciences, fince to be excellent in one is ſo 
great a labour. = 
It may now be expected, that having 
written the Life of an Hiſtorian, I ſhould 
take occaſion to write ſomewhat concern- 
ing Hiſtory it ſelf. But I think to com- 
mend it is unneceſſary: For the Profit and 
Pleaſure of that Study are both fo very ob- 
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vious, that a quick Reader will be before- 
hand with me, and imagine faſter than I 
can write. Beſides, that the Poſt is taken 


up already, and few Authors have travePd 
this way, but who have ſtrew'd it with 
Rhetorick, as they paſs'd. For my own 
part, who muſt confeſs it to my ſhame, that 
I never read any thing but for Pleaſure, it 
has always been the moſt delightful Enter- 


tainment of my Life. But they who have 


_ employ'd the Study of it as they ought, for 
their Inſtruction, for the Regulation of their 
private Manners, and the Management of 

publick Affairs, muſt agree with me, that it 


15 the moſt pleaſant School of Wiſdom. 

is a Familiarity with paſt Ages, and an 
Acquaintance with all the Heroes of them. 
"Tis, if you will pardon the Similitude, a 


Proſpective-Glaſs carrying your Soul to a 
| vaſt diſtance, and taking in the fartheſt Ob- 
jects of Antiquity. It informs the Under- 
ſtanding by the Memory : It helps us to 
judg of what will happen, by ſhewing us 


the like Revolutions of former times. For 


Mankind being the fame in all Ages, agita- 
ted by the ſame Paſſions, and mov'd to Ac- 

tion by the ſame Intereſts, nothing can come 
to paſs, but ſome Precedent of the like na- 


ture has already been produc'd ; fo that ha- 
ving the Cauſes before your Eyes,we cannot 
eaſily be deceiv'd in the Effects, if we have 


| Judgment enough but ro draw the Parallel. 
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God, 'tis true, with his Divine Providence, 
over-rules and guides all Actions to the ſe- 
cret End he has ordain'd them; but in the 


way of human Cauſes, a wiſe Man may ea- 


ſily diſcern, that there is a natural Connec- 


tion betwixt them; and tho he cannot fore- 


ſee Accidents, or all things that poſſibly can 
come, he may apply Examples, and by them 


foretel, that from the like Counſels will pro- 


| bably ſucceed the like Events: And there- 


by in all Concernments, and all Offices of 
Life, be inſtructed in the two main Points, 
on which depends our Happineſs, that is, 
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what to avoid and what to chuſe. The Laws 


|. of Hiſtory in general are Truth of Mat- 


ter, Method, and Clearneſs of Expreſſion. 


The firſt Propriety is neceſſary to keep our 


Vnderſtand ings from theImpolitions of Falf- 
hood: For Hiſtory is an Argument fram'd 
from many particular Examples, or Induc- 


tions. If theſe Examples are not true, then 


thoſe meaſures of Life, which we take from 
them, will be falſe, and deceives us in their 


Conſequence. The ſecond is grounded on 


the former; for if the Method be confus'd, 
if the Words or Expreſſions of Thought are 


any way obſcure, then the Ideas which we 


receive muſt be imperfect; and if ſuch, we 


are not taught by them what to elect, or 
what to ſhun. Truth therefore is requir'd, 
as the Foundation of Hiitory, to inform us; 


Diſpoſition and Perſpicuity, as the Man- 
e | —4 
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ner to inform us plainly : One is the Being, 
the other the Well-being of it. Hiſtory 1s 
principally divided into theſe three Species: 
Commentaries or Annals; Hiſtory properly 


ſo calld; and Biographia, or the Lives of 


particular Men. . 
Commentaries or Annals are (as I may fo 


call them) naked Hiſtory ; or the plain 


Relation of Matter of FaQ, according to 


the Succeſhon of Time, diveſted of all other 
Ornaments. The Springs and Motives of 
Actions are not here ſought, unleſs they of- 
fer themſelves, and are open to every Man's 


Diſcernment. The Method is the-moſt na- 


tural that can be imagin'd, depending only 
on the Obſervation of Months and Years, 
and drawing, in the order of them, what- 


ſoever happen'd worthy of Relation. The 


Stile is eaſy, ſimple, unforc'd, and unadorn'd 
with the Pomp of Figures; Counſels, Gueſ- 
ſes, politick Obſervations, Sentences, and 


Orations, are avoided: In few words, a bare 


Narration is its Buſineſs. Of this kind the 
Commentaries of Ceſar are certainly the moit 
_ admirable; and after him the Annals of Ta- 
citus may have place. Nay even the Prince 
of Greek Hiſtorians, Thucydides, may almoſt 
be adopted into the number. For tho he 
inſtructs every where by Sentences, tho he 
gives the Cauſes of Act ions, the Counſels of 
both Parties, and makes Orations where 
they are neceſſary; yet it is certain, that 
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he firſt deſign'd his Work a Commentary; 
every Year writing down, like an uncon- 
cern'd SpeQator as he was, the particular 
Occurrences of the Time, in the order as 


they happen'd, and his Eighth Book is 
wholly written after the way of Annals; 


tho, out-living the War, he inſerted in his 

others thoſe Ornaments which render his 

Work the moſt compleat, and moſt in- 
ſtructive now extant. 


Hittory, properly ſo call'd, may be de- 
{crib'd by the Addition of thoſe Parts,which 
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are not requir'd to Azzals. And therefore 


there is little farther to be ſaid concerning it: 


Only that the Dignity and Gravity of Stile 


is here neceſſary: That the Gueſſes of ſecret 


Quauſes, inducing to the Actions, be drawn 
at leaſt from the moſt probable Circumſtan- 
ces, not perverted by the Malignity of the 
Author to ſiniſter Interpretations, of which 


Tacitus is accus'd; but candidly laid down, 


and left to the Judgment of the Reader. 


That nothing of Concernment be omitted, 


but things of trivial moment are ſtill to be 


neglected, as debaſing the Majeſty of the 


Work. That neither Partiality or Preju- | 


dice appear: But that Truth may every 
where be facred, [ze quid falſi dicere audeat, 


ne quid veri non audeat Hiſtoricus.) That he 
neither incline to Superſtition, in Ps 


too much Credit to Oracles, Prophecies, 
Divinations, and Prod igies; nor to Irreligi- 


on, 
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ranked with theſe. 
the Purity of his Latin, and for his Learn- 
ing, and for all other Endowments belong- 
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on, in diſclaiming the Almighty Provi- 
dence : But where general Opinion has pre- 


vaiPd of any miraculous Accident or Por- 
tent, he ought to relate it as ſuch, without 


impoſing his Opinion on our Belief. Next 
to Thacdides in this kind may be accoun- 


ted Polibias amongſt the Grecians : Livy, 
tho not free from Superſtition, nor Tacitas 


from ill Nature, amongſt the Romans: A- 


mongſt the modern Italians, Guicchiardine, 
and D' Avilla, if not partial; but above all 
Men, in my opinion, the pla in, ſincere, un- 
affected, and moſt inſtructive Philip de Com- 
mines amongſt the French; tho he only 


gives his Hiſtory the humble Name of Com- 
mentaries. I am ſorry I cannot find in our 


own Nation (tho it has produc'd ſome com- 


mendable Hiſtorians) any proper to be 
Buchanan indeed for 


ing to an H iſtorian, might be plac'd amongſt 


the greateſt, if he had not too much lean d 
to Prejudice, and too manifeſtly declar'd 


himſelf a Party of a Cauſe, rather than an 


Hiſtorian of it. Except ing only that (which 
I defire not to urge too far, on ſo great a 
Man, but only to give a Caution to his Rea- 


ders concerning it) our Iſle may juſtly 


boaſt in him, a Writer comparable to any 
of the Moderns, and excePd by few of the 
Antients. 


Biographia, 
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 Biographia, or the Hiſtory of particular 
Mens Lives, comes next to be conſider'd; 
which in Dignity is 1nferiour to the other 
two, as being more confin'd in Action, and 
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treating of Wars and Counſels, and all o- 


ther publick Affairs of Nations, only as they 
relate to him, whoſe Life is written, or as 

his Fortunes have a particular Dependance 
on them, or Connection to them: All things 


here are circumſcrib'd, and driven to a 


Point, ſo as to terminate in one: Conſe- 
quently if the Action or Counſel were ma- 


nag'd by Collegues, ſome part of it muſt 
be either lame or wanting; except it be 


ſupply'd by the Excurſion of the Writer: 
Herein likewiſe muſt be leſs of variety for 


the ſame reaſon; becauſe the Fortunes and 
Actions of one Man are related, not thoſe of 


many. Thus the Actions and Atchievements 


of lla, Lucullus, and Pompey, are all of them 


but the ſucceſhve Parts of the Mithridatick 
War: Of which we could have no perfect 


Image, if the ſame Hand had not given us 


the whole, tho at ſeveral Views, in their 
,, 

Tet, tho we allow, for the Reaſons a- 
bove alledg'd, that this kind of Writing is 


in Dignity inferiour to Hiſtory and Annals, 
in Pleaſure and Inſtruction it equals, or 


even excels both of them. Tis not only 
commended by antient Practice, to celebrate 
the Memory of great and worthy Men, as 

33 the 
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the beſt Thanks which Poſterity . can pay 


them: but alſo the Examples of Virtue are 


of more Vigour, when they are thus con- 


tracted into Individuals. As the Sun- beams, 
united in a Burning-glaſs to a Point, have 
greater Force than when they are darted 

from a plain Superficies; ſo the Virtues and 


Actions of one Man, drawn together into 


a ſingle Story, ſtrike upon our Minds a 


ſtronger and more lively Impreſſion, than 


the ſcatter'd Relations of many Men, and 
many Actions; and by the ſame means that 
they give us Pleaſure, oo ap us Profit 
nding is intent 
and fix d on a ſingle thing, it carries cloſer 


too. For when the Unde 


to the Mark, every part of the Object ſinks 


into it, and the Soul receives it unmixt and 
whole. For this reaſon Ariſtotle commends 
the Unity of Action in a Poem; becauſe the 7 
Mind is not capable of digeſting many 
things at once, nor of conceiving fully any 
more than one Idea at a time. Whatſoever 


diſtracts the Pleaſure, leſſens it. And as 


the Reader is more concern'd at one Man's &S 
Fortune, than thoſe of many; ſo likewiſe „ 


the Writer 15 more capable of making a per- 
fect Work, if he confine himſelf to this nar- 
row Compaſs. The Lineaments, Features, 


and Colourings of a ſingle Picture, may be 
hit exactly; but in a Hiſtory- piece of many 
Figures, the general Deſign, the Ordinance 
or Diſpoſition of it, the Relation of one 
| Figure 
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Figure to another, the Diverſity of the Poſ- 
ture, Habits, Shadowings, and all the other 
Graces conſpiring to an Uniformity, are of 
ſo difficult Performance, that neither is the 
Reſemblance of particular Perſons often per- 
fect, nor the Beauty of the Piece compleat: 
For any conſiderable Error in the Parts, 
renders the whole diſagreeable and lame. 
Thus then the Perfection of the Work, and 
the Benefit ariſing from it, are both more 
abſolute in Biography than in Hiſtory: All 
Hiſtory is only the Precepts of Moral Phi- 
loſophy reduc'd into Examples. Moral Phi- 
loſophy is divided into two Parts, Ethicks 
and Politicks : the firſt inſtructs us in our 
private Offices of Virtue; the ſecond in 
thoſe which relate to the Management of 
the Commonwealth. Both of theſe teach by 
Argumentation and Reaſoning, which ruſh 
as ĩt were into the Mind, and poſſeſs it with 
| Violence: But Hiſtory rather allures than 
forces us to Virtue. There is nothing of 
the Tyrant in Example; but it gently 
glides into us, is eaſy and pleaſant in its 
Paſſage; and in one word,reduces into prac- 
tice our ſpeculative Notions. Therefore 
the more powerful the Examples are, they 
are the more uſeful alſo: And by being 
more known, they are more powerful. 
Now Unity, which is defin'd, is in its own 
nature more apt to be underitood than 
Multiplicity, which in ſome meaſure parti- 
NN cipates 
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cipates of Infinity. The reaſon is Ari. 


ſtotle's. 


Biographia, or the Hiſtories of pa rticu- 


lar Lives, tho circumſcrib'd in the Subject, | 
is yet more extenſive in the Stile than the 


other two: For it not only comprehends 


them both, but has ſomewhat ſuperadded, | 
which neither of them have. The Stile of | # 
it is various, according to the Occaſion. 
There are proper Places in it, for the Plain- © 
_ neſs and Nakedneſs of Narration, which is 

aſcrib'd to Annals; there is alſo room re- 


ſerv'd for the Loftineſs and Gravity of ge- 
neral Hiſtory, when the Actions related 


ſhall require that manner of Expreſſion. But | 
there is withal, a Deſcent into minute Cir- | 
cumſtances, and trivial Paſſages of Life, 
Which are natural by this way of writing, 
and which the Dignity of the other two | 
will not admit. There you are conducted | 
only into the Rooms of State; here you are | 
led into the private Lodgings of the Hero: | 
You fee him in his Undreſs, and are made 
familiar with his moſt private Actions and | 
Converſations. You may behold a Scipio | 
and a Lelius gathering Cockel-ſhels on the 
Shore; Aagaſtas playing at Bounding-ſtones | 
with Boys; and Ageſilaus riding on a Hob- | 
by-Horſe among his Children. The Pa- 


geantry of Life is taken away; you fee the 


poor reaſonable Animal, as naked as ever 


Nature made him; are made acquainted 
with 
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with his Paſſions and his Follies, and find 


the Demi-God a Man. Plutarch himſelf 


= 


has more than once defended this kind of 


relating little Paſſages. For in the Life of 
Alexander he ſays thus: In writing the Lives 


of Wiuſtrious Men, I am not tied to the Laws 


of Hiſtory : Nor does it follow, that becauſe 
2 2 is great, it 4 manifeſts the 
Greatneſs and Virtue of him who did it; but 
on the other ſide, ſometimes 4 word, or 4 ca- 
' fail jeſt, betrays a Man more to our knowledg 


of him, than a Battel fought, wherein ten 
thouſand Men were ſlain, or ſacking of Cities, 
or a courſe of Viftories. In another place he 


quotes Nenophon on the like occaſion: © The 
„ fayings of great Men, in their familiar 
„ diſcourſes, and amidſt their Wine, have 


“ ſomewhat in them, which is worthy to be 


< tranſmitted to Poſterity. Our Author 
therefore needs no excuſe, but rather de- 
ſerves a commendation, when he relates, as 
pleaſant, ſome Sayings of his Heroes, which 
appear, (I muſt confeſs it) very cold and 
inſipid mirth to us. For *tis not his mean- 
ing to commend the Jeſt, but to paint the 
Man; beſides, we may have loſt fomewhat _ 
of the Idiotiſm of that Language in which 
it was ſpoken; and where the conceit is 
couch'd ina ſingle word, if all the ſignifi- 
cations of it are not critically underſtood, 


the grace and the pleaſantry are loſt. But 


in all parts of Biography, whether familiar 
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or ſtately, whether ſublime or low, whe- 
ther ſerious or merry, Plutarch equally ex- 
cell'd: If we compare him to others, Dion 


Caſſius is not ſo ſincere : Heradian, a lover 
of truth, is oftentimes deceiv'd himſelf, 


with what he had falſly heard reported; 
then the time of his Emperors exceeds 


not in all above ſixty years; fo that his 
whole Hiſtory will ſcarce amount to three 


Lives of Plautarch. Saetonias and Tacitus 
may be call'd alike, either Authors of Hi- 


ſtories, or Writers of Lives: But the firſt 


of them runs too willingly into obſcene 


Deſcriptions, whuch he teaches while he re- 
| lates; the other, beſides what has already 
been noted by him, often falls into obſcu. 
rity: and both of them have made fo un- 
lucky a choice of times, that they are 
forc'd to deſcribe rather Monſters than 
Men; and their Emperors are either ex- 
travagant Fools, or Tyrants, and moſt uſu- 
ally both. Our Author, on the contrary, 

as he was more inclin'd to commend than 


ro diſpraiſe, has generally choſen ſuch great 


Men as were famous for their ſeveral Vir- 
tues; at leaſt {ſuch whoſe Frailties or V ices 


were over-pois'd by their Excellencies ; 


ſuch, from whoſe Examples we may have 
more to follow than to ſhun. Yet, as he 


was impartial, he diſguis'd not the Faults 


of any Man. An Example of which is in 


the Lite of Lucullus; where, after he has 
Ty REY told 
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told us, that the double benefit which his 


Countrymen, the Chæroneans, receiv'd from 


him, was the chiefeſt motive which he had 


to write his Life, he afterwards rips up 


his Luxury, and ſhews how he loſt thro 


his miſmanagement, his Authority, and his 
Soldiers love. Then he was more happ 
in his Digreſſions than any we have nam' d. 


I have always been pleas'd to ſee him, and 


his Imitator Montaigu, when they ftrike a 
little out of the common Road: For we 
are ſure to be the better for their wandring. 

The beſt Quarry lies not always in the 
open Field : And who wou'd not be con- 
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tent tofollowa good Huntſman over Hedg- 


es and Ditches, when he knows the Game 
will reward his pains ? But if we mark him 


more — we may obſerve, that the 

great reaſon of his frequent ſtarts, is the va- 
 _riety of his Learning: He knew ſo much 
of Nature, was fo vaſtly furniſh'd with all 
the treaſures of the Mind, that he was un- 


eaſy to himſelf, and was fore'd, as I may 


ſay, to lay down ſome at every paſſage, and 


to ſcatter his riches as he went: Like ano- 


ther Alexander, or Adrian, he built a City, 
or planted a Colony in every part of his 


Progreſs; and left behind him ſome memo- 


rial of his greatneſs. Sparta, and Thebes, and 


Athens, and Rome, the Miſtreſs of the World, 


he has diſcover*d intheir Foundations, their 
Inſtitutions, their Growth, their Height, tlie 
F 2 decay 
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of the Bloſſoms; for if they are not plex 


of Government, in their Warriors, and | 


Goodneſs which appears thro all his Wri- 


on his Elocution : As ona Tree which bears 


the Ear, but to charm and to inſtruct the 
of words, and the Roughneſs of expreſſion; 


ed not in our Author, it was not wanting 


The LIFE- 
decay of the three firſt, and the alteration 
of the laſt. You ſee thoſe ſeveral People in | 
their different Laws and Policies, and Forms 


Senators, and Demagogues. Nor are the 
Ornaments of Poetry, and the Illuſtrations 
of Similitudes forgotten by him; in both 
which he inſtructs as well as pleaſes, or 
rather pleaſes that he may inſtruct. = 
This laſt Reflection leads me naturally to 

ſay ſomewhat in general of his Stile, tho 
aller having juſtly prais'd him for Copiouſ- 
neſs of Learning, Integrity, Perſpicuity, 
and more than all this, for a certain Air of 


3 it were unreaſonable to be critical 
excellent Fruit, we conſider not the beauty , 


fant to the Eye, or delightful to the Scent, 
we know at the fame time, that they are 
not the prime intention of Nature, but are 
thruſt out in order to their product: So in 
Plutarch, whole buſineſs was not to pleaſe 


Mind, we may eaſily forgive the Cadences 
yet for Manlineſs of Eloquence, if itabound- 
in him: He neither ſtudied the ſublime 
Stile, nor affected the lowry. The choice 


of Words, the numbers of Periods, the 
by turns 


| 


to the Stile of Proſe ; but if a Poetical word, 
which carries in it more of Emphaſis or Sig- 
nification, offer it ſelf at any time, he re- 
fuſes it not becauſe Homer or Euripides 
have us'd it: But if this be a fault, I know 
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turns of Sentences, and thoſe other Orna- 
ments of Speech, he neither ſought nor 
ſhun'd. But the depth of Senſe, the accu- 
racy of Judgment, the diſpoſition of the 
Parts and contexture of the Whole, in fo 


mirable and vaſt a Field of matter; and 


laſtly, the copiouſneſs and variety of words, 
appear ſhining in our Author. 


Tisindeed 
obſerv'd of him, that he keeps not always 


not how Nenophon will ſtand excus d. Yet 


neither do I compare our Author with him, 
or with Herodotas in the ſweetneſs and gra- 
ces of his Stile, nor with Thacydides in the = 
ſolidity and cloſeneſs of Expreſſion. For 

Herodotus is acknowledg'd the Prince of 
Jonict, the other two of the Attick Elo- 
quence. As for Plutarch, his Stile is ſo par- 


ticular, that there is none of the Antients, 
to whom we can properly reſemble him. 
And the reaſon of this is obvious; for be- 
ing converſant in ſo great variety of Au- 


thors, and collect ing from all of them what 
he thought moſt excellent, out of the con- 


fuſion, or rather mixture of all their Stiles, 


he form'd his own, which partaking of : 


each, was yet none of them ; but a com- 
pound of them all, like the Corinthian Me- 
F 3 -.. ah 
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Empires always draws after it the Lan- 
guage and Eloquence of the People: They 
who labour under misfortunes or ſervitude, 
have little leiſure to cultivate their Mother 
Tongue. To conclude, when Athens had 
loſt her Sovereignty to the Pelopouneſians, 


— 
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tal, which had in it Gold, and Braſs, and 


Silver, and yet was a Species by it ſelf. 
Add to this, that in Platarch's time, and 


long before it, the purity of the Greek 
Tongue was corrupted, and the native 
ſplendour of it had taken the tarniſh of 
Barbariſm, and contracted the filth and 
{pots of degenerating Ages. Forthe fall of 


and her Liberty to Philip, neither a Thacy- 


dides, nor a Demoſthenes were afterwards 


produc'd by her. : 


I have formerly acknowledg'd many lap- 


{es of our Author, occaſion'd thro his in- 


advertency; but he is likewiſe tax'd with 


iaults, which reflect on his Judgment in 


matters of fact, and his Candour in the com- 


pariſons of his Greeks and Romans. Both 
Which are ſo well vindicated by Montaigu, 
that I need but barely to tranſlate him. 
Firſt then he is accus'd of want of Judg- 
ment, in reporting things incredible: 


For proof of which is alledg'd the ſtory 
he tells of the Spartan Boy, who ſuffer'd 
his Bowels to be torn out by a young 
Fox which he had ſtolen, chuſing rather 
* to hide him under his Garment till he * 

. 
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ed, than to confeſs his N * In the 
10 


ſen, be- 
cauſe *tis difficult to ſet a bound to the 
force of our internal faculties, tis not de- 
fin'd how far our reſolution may carry us 
to ſuffer : The force of Bodies may more 
eaſily be determin'd than that of Souls: 
Then of all People the Lacedemonians, 


by reaſon of their rigid inſtitution, were 


molt harden'd to undergo Labours, and 
to ſuffer Pains. Cicero, before our Au- 


thor's time, tho then the Spartan Virtue 


was degenerated, yet avows to have ſeen 


himſelf ſome Lacedemonian Boys, who to 
make trial of their patience, were plac'd 
before the Altar of Diana, where they en- 


dur'd ſcourging, till they were all over 
bloody, and that not only without cry- 
ing, bh even without a ſigh or groan : 
Nay, and ſome of them fo ambitious of 


this reputation, that they willingly re- 
ſign'd their Lives under the hands of tlieir 


Tormentors. The ſame may be faid of 
another ſtory, which Plutarch vouches 
with a ds Witneſſes, That in the 
time of Sacrifice, a burning Coal by 


chance falling into the Sleeve of a Spartan 


Boy, who held the Cenſer, he ſuffer'd 
his Arm to be ſcorcl'd ſo long without 


moving it, that the ſcent of it reak'd up 


to the Noſes of the Aſſiſtants. 5 
„For my own part, who have taken in 
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ce fo vaſt an Idea of the Lacedemonian mag- 


nanimity, Platarch's ſtory is ſo far from 
ſeeming incredible to me, that I neither 


think it wonderful nor uncommon: For 


we ought not to meaſure poſſibilities or 
impoſſibilities by our own ſtandard, that 


is, by what we our ſelves cou'd do or 


ſuffer. Theſe, and ſome other ſlight Ex- 


amples, are made uſe of, to leſſen the 


opinion of Platarch's Judgment : But the 
common exception againſt his Candor, is, 
that in his parallels of Greeks and Romans 


he has done too much honour to his 
Countrymen in matching them with He- 
roes, with whom they were not worthy | 
to be compar'd. For inſtances of this, 
there are produc'd the compariſons of | | 


Demoſthenes and Cicero, Ariſtides and Ca- 


to, Lyſender and Sylla, Pelopidas and Mar- 


cellus, Ageſilaus and Pompey: Now the 
ground of this Accuſation is moſt proba- 
wo the luſtre of thoſe Roman Names, 
wh 


ich ſtrikes on our Imagination. For 
what proportion of glory is there betwixt 


a Roman Conſul, or Proconſul of ſo great a 
Common-wealth, and a ſimple Citizen of 
Athens? But he who conſiders the truth 


more nearly, and weighs not Honours 


wich Honours, but Men with Men, which 
was Platarch's main defign, will find in 
the Ballance of their Manners, their Vir- 


tues, their Endowments and Abilities, 


That 
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te that Cicero and the Elder Cato, were far 
from having the overweight againſt De- 
4 moſthenes and Ariſtides. I might as well 


complain againſt him in behalf of his own 


Countrymen: For neither was Camillus 
4 { famous as Themiſtocles ; nor were Ti- 
4 berius and Cajus Gracchus comparable to 
« Agis and Cleomenes, in regard of dignity : 
Much leſs was the Wiſdomof Nama to be 
I put in Ballance againſt that of Lycargas, 
e or the Modeſty and Temperance of Scipio, 
« againſt the ſolid Philoſophy and perfect 
« Virtue of Epaminondas: Yet the diſparity 


( of Victories, the Reputation, the blaze of 
„ Glory, in the two laſt, were evidently on 


4 the Roman ſide. But as I ſaid before, to 
( compare them this way, was the leaſt of 


Plutarch'saim; he openly declaresagainit 
* it: For ſpeaking of the courſe of Pompey's 
Fortune, his Exploits of War, the Great- 


* neſs of the Armies which he commanded, 
the ſplendour and number of his Tri- 
l umps, in his compariſon betwixt him and 

(. Azeſilaus Y believe, ſays he, that if Neno- 
* phon were now alive, and would indulge 
© himſelf the liberty to write all he could 


to the advantage of his Hero Ageſilaus, 
he would be aſham'd to put their acts in 


competition. In his compariſon of Sylla 
* and Hſander; There is, ſays he, no man- 
* ner of equality, either in the number of 
their Victories, or in the danger of their 
© Barrels; 
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« Battels ; for Lyſander only gain'd two 
« Naval Fights, &c. Now this is far from 
« partiality to the Grecians. He who wou'd 
« convince him of this Vice, muſt ſhew us 
in what particular Judgment he has been 
« too favourable to his Countrymen, and 
“make it out in general where he has fail'd 


in matching ſuch a Greet with ſuch a Ro- 


„ man: which muſt be done by ſhewing 


„ how he could have pair'd them better; 
« and naming any other in whom the re- 
« ſemblance might have been more perfect. 


« But an equitable Judg, who takes things 


„by the fame handle which Platarch did, 
« will find there is no injury offer'd to ei- 
ther Party, tho there be {ſome diſparity 
«© betwixt the Perſons : For he weighs ever 
_< Circumſtance by it ſelf, and judges ſepa- 
„ rately of it; not comparing Men at a 
_< lump, nor ee to prove they 


« were alike in all things, but allowing for 


« difproportion of quality or fortune, ſhew- 
ing wherein they agreed or diſagreed, and 


* wherein one was to be prefer'd before 
« the other. : oe” 


I thought I had anſwer'd all that cou'd 
reaſonably be objected againſt our Author's 


Judgment; but caſually caſting my Eye on 


the Works of a French Gentleman, deſer- 


vedly famous for Wit and Criticiſm, I won- 


der'd, amongſt many Commendations of 
Plutarch, to find this one reflection. As 


«or 
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« for his Comparitons, they ſeem truly to 
« me very great; but I think he might have 
4 carried them yet farther, and have pene- 
« trated more deeply into human Nat ure: 


« 'There are folds and receſſes in our minds, 


4 hich have eſcap'd him; he judges Man 


“too much in groſs; and thinks him not 
« { different, as he is often from himſelf: 
„The fame Perſon being juſt, unjuſt, mer- 


« ciful, and cruel ; which qualities ſeem- 


ing to bely each other in him, he attri- 
« butes their inconſiſtencies to foreign Cau- 
4 ſes: In fine, if he had deſcrib'd Catiline, 
4 he wou'd have given him to us, either 

Prodigal or Covetous; that alieni appe- 

tens ſui profaſus, was above his reach. He 
„ could never have reconciPd thoſe contra- 
« rieties in the ſame ſubject, which Salaſt 
© hasſo well unfolded, and which Montaigu 


« ſo much better underſtood. _ 
This Judgment cou'd not have proceed- 


ed, but froma Man who had a nice taſte in 
Authors; and if it be not altogether juſt, 
tis atleaſt delicate: but I am confident, that 


if he pleaſe to conſider this following Paſ- 


ſage taken out of the Life of Syd, he will 


moderate, if not retract his cenſure. 
In the reſt of his manners he was une- 


1 a. 216 Tote, g dige © 9% U. He took 


„many things by rapine, he gave more; 


* honour'd Men immoderately, and us'd 
them 


4 qual, irregular, different from himſelf: 
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« them contumeliouſly: Was ſubmiſſive 


« to thoſe of whom he ſtood in need, in- 
« ſulting over thoſe who ſtood in need of 
& him : So that it was doubtful, whether 


« he were more form'd by Nature to arro- 


„ gance or flattery. As to his uncertain 


« way of puniſhing, he would ſometimes 


« put men todeath on the leaſt occaſion; at 


| 


* other times he wou'd pardon the greateſt 


„ Crimes: So that judging him in the 
Whole, you may conclude him to have 
* been naturally Cruel, and prone to ven- 


« geance, but that he could remit of his ſe- 
« yerity, when his Intereſts requir'd it. 


Here methinks our Author-ſeems to have 


ſufficiently underſtood the folds and dou- 


in the concluſion, *tis to beconfeſs'd, that 
Plutarch has aſhgn'd him a bloody Nature: 
The Clemency was but artificial and aſ- 
ſum'd, the Cruelcy was inborn. But this 


cannot be ſaid of his rapine, and his pro- 
digality; for here the alieni appetens, ſui 
profuſus is as plainly deſcrib'd, as if Plutarch 


had borrow'd the ſenſe from Saluſt : And 


as he wasa great Collector, perhaps he did. 


Nevertheleſs he judg'd rightly of Ja, that 


naturally he was Cruel: For that quality 


was predominant in him; and he was oft- 


ner revengetul than he was merciful. But 
this is ſufficient to vindicate our Author's 


Judgment 


bles of $yllz's diſpoſition; for his Character 
is full of variety and inconſiſtences. Vet 
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Judgment from being ſuperficial; and I de- 
fire not to preſs the Argument more ſtrong- 
ly againſt this Gentleman, who has ho- 


nour d our Country by his long Reſidence | 


among us. 
It ſeems to me, I muſt confeſs, that our 


Author has not been more hardly treated 


by his Enemies,in his comparing other Men, 


than he has been by his Friends, in their 
comparing Seneca with him. And herein 

even Montaigu himſelf is ſcarcely to be de- 
fended. For no Man more eſteem'd Pla- 
tarch, no Man was better acquainted with 
his Excellencies, yet this notwithſtanding, 
he has done too great an honour to Seneca, 
by ranking him with our Philoſopher and 
Hiſtorian ; him, I fay, who was fo much 
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leſs a Philoſopher, and no Hiforian. Tis 


a Reputation to Seneca, that any one has 


offer'd at the Compariſon : The worth of 
his Adverſary makes his defeat advanta- 
geous to him; and Platarch might cry out 


with Juſtice, Qui cum victus erit, mecum 


certaſſe feretur. If 1 had been to find out a 
parallel for Plutarch, T ſhould rather have 
pitch'd on Varro the moſt learned of the 


Romans, if at leaſt his Works had yet re- 


main'd ; or with Pomponius Atticus, if he 
had written. But the likeneſs of Seneca is 
ſo little, that except the one's being; Tutor 
to Nero, and the other to Trajan, both of 


them ſtrangets to Rome, yet rais'd to the 


higheſt 
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higheſt dignities in that City, and both Phi. 


| loſophers, tho of ſeveral Sets ; (for Seneca 
Was a Stoick, Plutarch a Platoniſt, at leaſt | 
an Academick, that is, half Platoniſt half 
Sceptick :) beſides ſome ſuch faint reſem- 


blance as theſe, Seneca and Platarch ſeem 
to have as little Relation to one another, 


as their Native Countries, Spain and Greece. 


If we conſider them in their inclinations or 


humours, Plutarch was ſociable and plea- 
ſant, Seneca moroſe and melancholy : Pla- 


tarch a lover of Converſation and ſober 
Feaſts: Seneca reſervd; uneaſy to himſelf 


when alone, to others when in Company. 


Compare them in their manners, Platarch 


cvxery where appears candid, Seneca often 
zs cenforious. Plutarch, out of his natural 
humanity, is frequent in commend ing what 
ne can; Seneca, out of the ſourneſs of his 
temper, is prone to Satyr, and {till ſearch- 
ing for ſome occaſion to vent his gaul. Pla- 


tarch is pleas'd with an opportunity of 


praiſing Virtue; and Seneca (to ſpeak the 
beſt of him) is glad of a pretence to re- 
prehend Vice. Platarch endeavours to 


teach others, but refuſes not to be taught 


himſelf; for he is always doubtful and in- 


quiſitiwe: Seneca is altogether for teaching 


others, but ſo teaches them, that he impo- 
{cs his Opinions; for he was of a Sect too 


imperious and dogmatical, either to be 


taught or contradicted. And yet Plutarch 


Writes 
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writes like a man of a confirm'd Probity, 
Seneca like one of a weak and ſtaggering 
Virtue. Plutarch ſeems to have vanquiſh'd 


Vice, and to have triumph'd over it: Se- 
ecs ſeems only to be combating and re- 
ſiting, and that too but in his own defence. 


Therefore Plutarch is eaſy in his Diſcourſe, 


as one who has overcome the difficulty: 


Seneca is painful, as he who {till labours un- 


der it. Platarch's Virtue is humble and ci- 


viliz'd; Seneca's haughty and ill-bred. Pla- 


tarch allures you; Seneca commands you. 


One wou'd make V irtue your Companion, 
the other your Tyrant. The ſtile of Pla- 


tarch is eaſy and flowing; that of Seneca 
precipitous and harſh. The firſt is even, 


ſelves into your underſtanding, and make 


the ſecond broken. The Arguments of the 
Grecian drawn from Reaſon, work them- 


d deep and laſting impreſſion in your mind; 
thoſe of the Roman drawn from Wit, flaſh 


immediately on your imagination, but leave 
no durable effect. So this tickles you by 
ſtarts with his arguteneſs, that pleaſes you 


for continuance with his propriety. The 
courſe of their fortunes ſeems alſo to have 


partaken of their ſtiles; for Plutarch's was 
equal, ſmooth, and of the fame tenour ; 
Senecas was turbid, unconſtant, and full of 


revolution. The Life of Platarch was un- 
blameable, as the Reader cannot but have 
obſerv'd; and of all his Writzngs there is 


nothing 
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nothing to be noted as having the leaſt ten- 
dency to Vice; but only that little Trea- 
tile, which is intituled Er-, wherein he 


— —— — 


ſpeaks too broadly of a Sin, to which the 


Eaſtern and Southern parts of the World 


are moſt obnoxious: But Seneca is faid to 


ha ve been more Libertine than ſuited with 


the gravity of a Philoſopher, or with the 


auſterity of a Stoick. An ingenious French. 
man eſteems, as he tells us, his Perſon rather 


than his Works; and values him more as 
the Preceptor of Nero, a Man ambitious of 


the Empire, and as the Gallant of Agrippina, 
than as a Teacher of Morality. For my part 


I dare not puſh the commendarion fo far: 


His Courage was perhaps praiſe-worthy, if 


he endeavour'd to deliver Rome from ſuch 


a Monſter of Tyranny, as Nero was then | 
beginning to appear ; his ambition too | 


was the more excuſable, if he found in him- 


ſelf an ability of governing the World, and 
a deſire of doing good to Human Kind: 
But as to his good Fortunes with the Em- 


preſs, I know not what value ought to be 


ſet on a wiſe Man for them; except it be, 
that Women generally liking without Judg- | 
ment, it was a Conqueſt for a Philoſopher | 
once in an Age, to get the better of a Fool. 
However, methinks there is ſomething of 


aukward in the adventure: I cannot ima- 


gine, without laughter, a Pedant and a 
Stoick, making love in a long Gown ; for 
PSs | e. We. 
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forc'd his nature, w 
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it puts me in mind of the civilities which are 
us d by the Cardinals and Judges inthe dance 


of the Rehearſal : If Agrippina wow'd needs 


be ſo laviſh of her favours, ſince a Sot grew 
nauſeous to her, becauſe he was herHusband, 


and nothing under a Wit cou'd atone for 
Claudius, I am half ſorry that Petronius was 
not the Man: We cou'd have born it better 


from his Character, than from one who pro- 
feſs d the ſeverity of Virtue, to make a Cuc- 


' kold of his Emperor and Benefactor. But 
let the Hiſtorian anſwer for his own Rela- 
tion: Only, if true, tis ſo much the worſe, 
that Seneca, after having abus'd his Bed, 
cou'd not let him ſleep quiet in his Grave. 
The Apocolocynthiſis, or mock deification of 
Claudius, was too ſharp and inſulting on his 
Memory: And Seneca, tho he could preach 
forgiveneſs to others, did not practiſe it him- 
ſelf in that Satyr: Where was the patience 
and inſenſibility of a Stoicł, in revenging his 
Baniſhment with a Libel? Where was the 
| Morality of a Philoſopher, in defaming and 


expoling of an harmleſs Fool ? And where 
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was common humanity, in railing againſt the 


dead ? But the talent of his malice is viſible 
in other places: He cenſures Mecenas, and | 
believe juſtly, for the looſeneſs of his man- 


ners, the voluptuouſneſs of his Life, and the 
effeminacy of his {tile ; but it appears, that he 
takes pleafure in ſodoing, and that he never 


G Man. 


hen he ſpoke ill of any 7 
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Man. For his own Stile, we ſee what it is : 
and if we may be as bold with him, as he has 


been with our old Patron, we may call it 


a ſhatter'd Eloquence, not vigorous, not 
united, not embody'd, but broken into frag- 
ments; every part by it ſelf pompous, but 


the whole confus'd and unharmonious. His 
Latin, as Monſieur St. Evremont has well 


obſerv'd, has nothing in it of the Purity and 
Elegance of Auguſtuss times: and tis of him 


and of his Imitators, that Petronius ſaid; 


Pace veſtrã liceat dixiſſe, primi omnium elo- 
quentiam perdiaiſtis. The Controverſiæ ſen- 


tentiis vibrantibus pictæ, and the vanus Sen- 


tentiarum ſtrepitas, make it evident, that Se. 
neca was tax'd under the perſon of the old 
Rghetorician. What quarrel he had to the 
Uncle and the Nephew, I mean Seneca and 
Lacan, is not known: but Petronius plain- 
ly points them out; one for a bad Orator, 
the other for as bad a Poet: His own Eſſay 
of the Civil War is an open defiance of the 
Pharſalia; and the firſt Oration of Eamol. 
pus, as full an Arraignment of Seneca's falſe 


Eloquence. After all that has been ſaid, he 
is certainly to be allowed a great Wit, but 
not a good Philoſopher : Not fit to be com- 


par'd with Cicero, of whoſe reputation he 
was emulous, any more than Lacan is with 


Virgil. Toſumupall in few words, conſider 


2 Philoſopher declaiming againſt Riches, yet 


vaſtly rich himſelf; againſt Avarice, yet put- 


| , 
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of PLUTARCH. 


ting out his Mony at great Extortion here 
in Britain; againſt Honours, yet aiming to be 
Emperor; againſt Pleaſure, yet enjoying 
 -Aerippins, and in his old Age married to a 
beautiful young Woman: And after this, 
let him be made a Parallel to Plutarch. 
And now, with the uſual vanity of Datch 
Prefacers, I could load our Author withthe 
Praiſes and Commemorations of Writers: 
| For both Antient and Modern have made 


TS 


| honourable mention of him. But tocumber 


„ pages with this kind of ſtuff, were to raiſe 
4 2 diſtruſt in common Readers that Plutarch 
wants em. Raaldas indeed has collected am- 
ple Teſtimonies of them; but I will only re- 
cite the names of ſome, and refer you to him 
for the particular quotations. He reckons 
Gellius, Euſebius, Himerias the Sophiſter, Ea- 
napius, Cyrillus of Alexandria, Theodoret, Aga 
thias, Phothius and Xipbilin, Patriarchs of Con- 
tant inople, Johannes Sarisberienſis, the famous 
Petrarch, Petrus Victorius, and Jaſtas Lipſius. 
But Theodoras Gaza, a Man Learned in 
the Latin Tongue, anda great reſtorer of the 
Greek, who liv'd above two hundred years 
ago, deſer ves to have his ſuffrage ſet down in 
words at length: For the reſt have only com- 
mended Plutarch more than any ſingle Au- 
oe, but he has extoPd him aboveall toge- 
ther. 
*Tis ſaid, that having this extravagant que- 
ſtion put to him by a Friend, that if Lea 1 
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muſt ſuffer a general Shipwrack, and he had 


only his choice left him of preſerving one 


Author, who ſhou'd be the Man he wou'd | 
preſerve : he anfwer'd, Platarch; and pro | 
bably might give this reaſon, that in ſaving 
him, he {hould ſecure the beit ColleCtion of 


them all. 


The Epigram of Agathias deſerves alſo to i 
be remember'd: This Author flouriſh'd a. 


bout the year five hundred, in the Reign off 
the Emperor Juſtinian: The Verſes are ex 
tant in the Anthologia,and with the Tranſla. 


tion of them, I will conclude the praiſes of 
our Author; having firſt admoniſh'd you, 


that they are ſuppos d tobe written on a Sta. 
tue erected by the Romans to his Memory. 


Tei nαννανανν,Era TuToy ν,˖i˙⅛e Keewyey | 


teme rale vices Aubin: 


| 
"One ibm bios Bolus dgices To 
Pans eyrrAbues vel Envatrass 5 


Am ved ficjew _— SU AAN | 5 


* 


16, & 30 dg, EA 
Cheronean Plutarch, to thy deathleſ; | Praiſe | 
Does Martial Rome this grateful Statue raiſe: 


Du ovy ar ye 


Becauſe both Greece and ſhe thy fame hart 


ſbar d; ; 


Their Heroes written, and their Lives com- 


pac) 


Bat thou thy ſelf coud' ſt never write thy om: 


Their Lives have Parallels, bus thine has none. 
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| Engliſhed from the Greek, 
By R. Duke, Trin. Col. Cant. Soc. 
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| S Hiſtorians, in their Geqgraphical 
A deſcriptions of Countries, croud in- 
to the fartheſt parts of their Maps 
thoſe places that eſcape their knowledg, 
with {ome ſuch Remarks in the Margin 
as theſe; all beyond is nothing but dry 
and defart Sands, or unpaſſable Bogs, or 
Scythian Cold, or frozen Sea : So 1n this 
Work of mine, wherein I have compar'd 
the Lives of the greateſt Men with one 
G3 - another, 
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another, having run thro that time where. 
unto probable Reaſon coud reach, and 


thro which the truth of Hiſtory could paſs; 
I may very well fay of thoſe that are far-,, 


ther off, All beyond is nothing but mon- 
ſtrous and tragical Fictions. There the 
Poets, and there the Inventors of Fables 
dwell; nor is there any further to be ex- 
pected ought deſerving of Credit, or that 


carries any appearance of Truth. Yet ha- 
ving publiſhed an Account of Lycargas the 


Lawgiver, and Numa the King, methought 
I might not without reaſon aſcend as high 


as to Romulus, being brought by my Hij- 
| Rory fo near to his time. Conlidering 


therefore with my ſelf 


| Whom with ſo great a man ſhall I compare? 


Or whom oppoſe * Who can the tryal bear? 


- (as Aſchilus expreſſes it) I found none fo 


fit as him that peopled the moſt celebrated 
City of Athens, to be ſet in oppoſition with 


the Father of the invincible and renown'd 


City of Rome. And here it were to be 


wiſh'd, that this account cou'd be ſo purg'd 


by right rea ſon from the fabulous part, as 
to obey the Laws, and receive the character 


of an exact Hiſtory. But wherever it ſhall 


Chance too boldly to contemn the bounds of 
credibility, and will endure no mixture of 


what is probable, we ſhall beg that we may 
HO, eee, meet 
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meet with candid Readers, and ſuch as will 
favourably receive what can be related con- 
cerning things of ſo great Antiquity. 1 5 
Now Theſeus ſeems to reſemble Romulus Tie compa- 


in many particulars. Both of *em born out =_ 


of Wedlock, and of uncertain Parentage,had Theſeus 


the repute of being ſprung from the Gods. Ke 


Both Warriors; that by all the W orla*s allow'd. Homer. 


Both of them had join'd with ſtrength of 


Body an _ vigour of Mind ; and of the 
two molt fa 
one built Rome, and the other made Athens 
be inhabited. Both were famous for the 
Rape 
avoid domeſtick misfortunes, nor the envy 
of their Countrymen: but both are ſaid 
to have died by the hands of their own of- 
tended Citizens, if we will believe there is 
any truth in relations that are deliver'd 
with the leaſt appearance of ſtrange or 
Poetical Fiction. 3 


mous Cities of the World, the 


of Women; neither of them cou'd 


The Lineage of Theſeus by his Father's The Fami- 


fide aſcends as high as to Erectheus, and the 27 The- 


ſeus 


_ * firſt Inhabitants of Attica. By his Mo- Ar- 


ther's ſide he was deſcended of Pelops : For bora. 


Pelops was the moſt powerful of all the 
Kings of Peloponneſus, not ſo much for the 


Arcen of his Riches, as the multitude of 
is Children; having match'd many Daugh- 
ters to Perſons of the greateſt Quality, and 

G 4 made 
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made many Sons Governors of Provinces 
round about him. One whereof nam*d Pit- 
theus, Grandfather to Theſeus, was Founder 
of the ſmall City of the Trezenians, and 
had the repute of a man of the greateſt 
knowledg and wiſdom in his time : Which 


then it ſeems conſiſted chiefly in ſuch grave 


Sentences as the Poet Heſiod got his great 


_ eſteem by, in his Book of Works and Days. | 
And even among them is one that they af- | 
cribe to Pittheus, „% 


NM. de d. dn ging eignuw®- dh iro. 


Let 4 Friend's ſervices meet full reward. 


Which alſo Ar:fotle witneſſes ; and Earipi- 
des, when he calls Hippolytas Scholar of the | 
facred Pittheus, ſhews the opinion that the | 

World had of that great man. About this | 
time Ægeus, being deſirous of Children, | 
and conſulting the Oracle of Delphos, re- 
ceiv*d that ſo celebrated anſwer which for- 


bad him the uſe of any Woman before his 


return to Athens. But the Oracle being ſo 
_ obſcure as not to ſatisfy him that he was 
clearly forbid this, he went to Trezexe, and 
communicated to Pittheas the Voice of the 


God, which was in this manner : 


Aru T mpigev]es mide, wiza piglale haay 
MJ avoys — J *Ablway sicu p, 


0 
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T warn thee, Warrior, not to broach 

Thy Goatskin full of generous Juice: 
Nor footlong Spigot to produce, 

Till thou to Athens ſhalt approach. 


Pittheus therefore taking advantage from 
the obſcurity of the Oracle, prevaiPd upon 
him, it is uncertain whether by perſuaſion 
_ or deceit, to lie with his Daughter Æthra. 
Egeus afterwards knowing her whom he 
lad lain with to be Pittheuss Daughter, and 
ſuſpecting her to be with Child by him, he 
left a Sword and a pair of Shoes, hiding 
them under a great Stone that had a hol- 
lowneſs exactly fitting them, making her on- 
ly privy to it, and commanding her, that if 
ſhe brought forth a Son, who when he came 
to Man's eſtate, {hou'd be able to lift up the + 
Stone and take away what he had left there, 
ſhe ſhou'd ſend him away to him with thoſe 
things with all ſecrecy, enjoining him as 
— as poſſible to conceal his Journey 
from all men: For he fear'd extreamly the 
Pallantide, who were continually mutiny- 
ing againſt him, and deſpis'd him for his 
want of Children, they themſelves being 
fifty Brothers all of the Sons of Pallas. 
When Atbra was deliver'd of a Son, 
ſome report that he was immediatly nam'd 
 Theſeas, from the Tokens which his Father 
had put under the Stone: But others ſay, 


that 


6 


Seots ſig 
nifiesa but · 


thing zu- 
Ss ſigni- 
fes toadopt 
or acknow- 
ledg one 
for his Son. 
The Edu- 
cation of 

T helſeus. 


gave to Silanio and P harrhaſi as, for having | 
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that he receiv'd his name afterwards at A. 
thens, when Ægeus acknowledg'd him for 


his Son. He was brought up under his 


Grandfather Pittheus, and had by him a 


Governor and Tutor ſet over him, nam'd 


Connidas, to whom the Athenians even to 
this time, the day before the Feaſt that is 


dedicated to Theſeus, ſacrifice a Ram; gi- 


ving this honour to his memory upon a 
much juſter account than that which they 


only made Pictures and Statues of Theſeus. 
There being then a Cuſtom for the Grecian 


Youth, upon their firſt coming to Man's 


place to this day is yet nam'd Theſes from 
him. But he {hav'd only the fore- part of 


Eſtate, to goto De/phos and offer Firſt-Fruits 
of their Hair to the God of the place; The- 
ſeus alſo went thither, and they ſay that the 


| 


bis Head, as Homer reports to be the Cuſtom | 


_ cloſe fighting, and above all other Nations 


accuſtom'd chiefly to engage hand to hand: 
as Archilocus witneſſes in theſe Verſes, 


Ou LY en rige mund uli, re Sue! 
=2erdoyat, wv 7 dv di paory Agnus ard 


of the Abantes. And this ſort of Tonſure 
was from him nam'd Theſes. But the A.- 
bantes firſt us'd this ſort of ſhaving, not ha- 
ving learnt it from the Arabians, as fome 
imagine, nor in imitation of the Myſians ; 
but, being a Warlike People, and us'd to 
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EY med) Figo 5 mou'Sovey Yoon] c- 


Tau ms 58 xeivor zinuores eil petogs 
N Aton *Evfoins Jygin x. 


Slings they deſpiſe, and ſcorn to ſend from far 

| The flying Dart, and wage 4 aiftant Mar; 

Bat hand to hand the truſty Swords they wield, 

Do all the dreadful buſineſs of the Field: 

. This is the way of fight th Eubcans know, 

Nor Bow nor Sling they truſt, but ſtrike them- 
ſelves the blow. ST 


Therefore that they might not give their 
Enemies that advantage of ſeizing them by 
the Hair, they were ſhav'd in this manner. 

They write alſo, that this was the reaſon 


J 


5 Why Alexander gave command to his Cap- i 


tains, that all the Beards of his Macedonians 
ſhou'd be ſhav'd, as being the readieſt hold 


for an Enemy. 


Ethra for ſome time conceaPd the true Theſeus 
Parentage of Theſeus; and there was a re- ted the 


port given out by Pittheas, that he was 
begotten by Neptune: For the Træzenians 
have Neptune in the higheſt veneration. 
He is their Tutelar God, to him they offer 
all their Firſt-Fruits, and in his Honour 
ſtampt their Mony with a Trident. 
ITyheſeus in his youth diſcovering not on- 
ly a great ſtrength Raw „but an equal 
force of Mind and firmneſs of Underſtand- 


ing, his Mother Æthra, conducting him to 
the Stone, and informing him who was his 
= ci true 


Neptune. 


cnet 
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true Father, commanded him to take from 
thence the Tokens that Agens had left, and 
roſail to Athens. He, without any difficulty, 


| Lifted up the Stone, and took them from 


thence; but refuſed to take his Journey by 


Sea, tho it was much the ſafer way, and 
tho he was continually preſt to it by the 
intreaties of his Grandfather and Mother. 
For it was at that time very dangerous to 


go by Land to Athens, no place of the 
Country being free from Thieves and Mur- 


|  derers: For that Age produc'd a fort of Men, 


for ſtrength of Arms, and ſwiftneſs of Feet, 


and vigour of Body, excelling the ponerd 
rate of Men, and in labours and exerciſe 
indefatigable; yet makin; uſe of theſe gifts 


of Nature to nothing either good or profi- 


table to Mankind, but rejoicing and taking 


pride in infolence, and pleaſing themſelves 


in the enjoyment of their inhumanity and 


cruelty, and in ſeizing, forcing and com- 
mitting all manner of outrages upon every 
thing that fell intotheir hands : who thought 
_ civility, and juſtice, and equity, and huma- 
nity, which many prais'd, either out of 
want of courage to commit injuries, or fear 
to receive them, nothing at all to concern 


thoſe who were the moſt daring and moſt 


ſtrong. Some of theſe Hercules deſtroy'd and 
cut off in his paſſing thro theſe Countries, 


but ſome who eſcap'd him, for fear fled and 


hid themſelves, or were ſpar'd by him in 
„ contempt 


D 


— 


— 
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contempt of their abject ſubmiſhon : But 
after that Hercales fell into misfortune, and 
having lain Iphiras, retir'd to Lydia, and 
for a long time was there Slave to Omphale, 
a puniſhment which he had impos'd upon 
_ * himſelf for the murder; then indeed the 
| Lydian Affairs enjoyed all Peace and Securi- 
ty, but in Greece and the Countries about » 
it, the like Villanies were again reviv'd and 
broke out, there being none to repreſs or 
chaſtiſe their Inſolence. It was therefore a 
yery hazardous Journey to travel by Land 
from Athens to Peloponneſus : and Pittheas, 
giving him an exact account of each of theſe 
Thieves and Villains, of what ſtrength they 
were, and with what cruelty they us'd aſl 
ſtrangers, perſuaded Theſeus to go by Sea; 
but he, it ſeems, had long ſince been ſecret- 
ly fir d with the glory of” Hercules, and had 
dim in the higheſt eſtimation, and was never \ 
more ſatisfy d than in hearing thoſe that 
|) gave an account of him; eſpecially thoſe 
that had ſeen him, or had been preſent at any 
Action or Saying of his that was remarka- 
ble. Inſomuch that he was altogether in the 
ſame condition that in after ages T hemiſtocles 
was, when he faid that the Trophies of Mil- 
tiades would not ſuffer him to ſleep: fo he 
having in ſuch admiration the virtue of Her- 
cules; in the Night his Dreams were all of 
that Hero's Actions, and in the Day a con- 
tinual Emulation ſtir'd him up to * 
| the 


- — — 


— 
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His relati · 


on to Her- 
cCules. 


! 
the like. Beſides, they were nearly related, 


being born of Couſin- Germans. For Æthra 
was the Daughter of Pittheus, and Alcmena 


of Lycidice, and Lycidice and Pittbeus Bro- 


thers and Siſters by Hippodamia. He thought 


it therefore a diſhonourable thing, and not 


fly from the like Adventures, that ſo fairly 


to be endur'd, that Hercules ſhou'd every 


where purge both the Land and Sea from 


thoſe wicked Men, and that hehimſelf ſhou'd 


= offer'd themſelves to him; diſgracing his re- 


puted Father by a mean flight by Sea, and 
not ſhewing his true one, as manifeſt a Cha- 
racter of the greatneſs of his Birth by noble 
and worthy Actions, as by the tokens that he 
brought with him, the Shoes and the Sword. 


With this mind and theſe thoughts he ſet 


forward, with a deſign to do injury to no 


body, but to repel and revenge himſelf of 
all thoſe that ſhou'd offer _ And firſt | 
few of all, ina ſet Combate, he {lew Perzpheres 


| Hlew, and to the fame end Lheſeus carryd 


in Epidauria, who us'd a Club for his Arms, 
and from thence had his name of Corynetes, 


or the Clab-bearer, who ſeiz d upon him, and 
forbad him to go forward in his Journey. 


Being pleas'd with the Club, he took it,and 


made it his Weapon, having the fame uſe of 
it as Hercules had of the Lion's Skin; for 
that he wore as evidence of what a prodi- 


gious greatneſs the Monſter was that he 


2bout 
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about him this Club; overcome indeed by 
him, but now, in his Hand, invincible. 


Paſſing on further towards the Iſthmus of ze kr: 
Peloponneſus, he {lew Sinnis, that from the Sinnis. 


way of murder he us'd, was ſirnam'd the 


* Bender of Pines, after the ſame manner * T1/ue- 
that he himſelf had deſtroy'd many others lu. 
before. And this he did, not having either 


practisd or ever learnt the art of bending 
theſe Trees, to ſhew that natural Strength is 
above all Art. This Sinnis had a Daughter 


of moſt excellent beauty and more than or. 


dinary ſtature, call'd Perigane, who, when 


| her Father was kilPd, fled, and was fought 
after with all diligence by Theſeus; but ſhe, 
flying into a place overgrown with many 
Shrußs and Ruſhes and wild A ſparagus, in- 


nocently made her complaint to them, as 


if they cou'd have a ſenſe of her misfortune, a 


L 


and __ them to ſhelter her, with vows 


that if! 


e eſcap'd ſhe wow'd never cut them 


down or burnthem : but Theſeas calling u- 


FT on her, and giving her his promiſe, that he 


wou'd uſe her with all reſpect, and offer her 


bore a Son to him nam*d Mena- Menalip- 


no injury, ſhe came forth; and being enjoy'd #t bezets 
by Theſuns, 


pus of Pe- 


 lippas: but afterwards ſhe was married to rigune th 
Dejoneas the Son of Euritus, the Oechalian, Pavghter 


1 himſelf giving her to him. And Joxas, 
the Son of this Menalippas, who was born 


to Theſeus, accompany'd Ornytas in the Co- 
lony that he carried with him into Caria, from 
55 whom 


"1 


of 


innis. 
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whom the People call'd Ioxides, have their 
name; who have this cuſtom deriv'd down 
to them from their Fathers, never to burn | 
either Shrubs or Ruſhes, or wild Aſparagas, 

but to honour and worſhip them. 6 

Slays the About this time the C romonian Sow, f 

= _—_ which they call'd Phea, was a Beaſt not to a 

Phæa. be paſt by or deſpis'd, being of great fierce- 
nes and very hard to be overcome: her The. | 
ſeus kilPd, going out of his way to meet and | 2 

engage her, that he might not ſeem to per- 

form all his great Exploits out of mere ne- \ 
t 

I 

S 

C 


ceſlity ; being alſo of opinion, that it was the 
part of a brave Man, not only to chaſtiſe 
villanous and wicked Men, but alſo to fight 
and expoſe himſelf to the fury of the moſt 
| fierce and hurtful Monſters and wild Beaſts. t. 
Others relate that this Phea was a Woman, | N 
a Robber full of Cruelty and Luft, that liv d un 
in Cromyon, and had the name of Sow given mn 
her from the beaſtlineſs of her Life and Con- {+ 
Vverſation, and that afterwards ſhe was killd | 4 
Kils Si i- by Theſeus. He ſlew alſo Sciron, upon the | a 
ron. borders of Megara, caſting him down from U 
the Rocks; being, as molt report, a notori- 5. 
_ ous Robber of all Paſſengers; and, as others tr 
ſay, accuſtom'd out of inſolence and wan- of 
tonneſs to ſtretch forth his Feet to ſtrangers, th 
commanding them to waſhꝰ em, and then g 
with a kick to thruſt them down the Rock m 
into the Sea: But the Writers of Megara, in P. 
contradiction to the receiv'd report, and o 
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as Simonides expreſſes it, Fighting with all 
Antiquity, contend, that Sciron was neither 
2 Robber nor Committer of Injuries and 
Affronts, but a Puniſher of all ſuch, and full 
of all Humanity and Friend ſhip to good and 


juſt Men; that Aacus was ever efteem'd 
a Man of the greateſt Sanctity of all the 

| Greeks; and that Cychreus the Salaminian was 

honour'd at Athens with Divine Worſhip ; _ 
and that the Virtue of Peleus and Telamon 
were not unknown to any one; and that 
Sciron was Son-in-law to Cychreus, and Fa- 
ther- in- (aw to Æacus, and Grand- father to 


Peleus and Telamon, who were both of em 


Sons of Erideis the Daughter of Sciron, and 
Carichlo: that therefore it was not probable, 


that the beſt ſhould make theſe Alliances 
with the worſt of Men,giving and receiving 


mutually what was of greateſt value and 
moſt dear to em: but they relate that The- 
ſeus did not ſlay Sciron in his firſt Journey to 


Athens, but afterwards, when he took Eleuſis, 


a City of the Meg arians, having circumvented 
Diocles the Governor, whom, together with 
Seiron, he there flew. Theſe are the Con- 


trad ict ions which are between the Writers 


13 


of this Story. In Aleuſis he kilPd Cercyon x. Cer. 
the Arcadian, in a wreſtling Match. And cyon, 


going on a little further, in the City Her. 


mione, he ſlew Damaſtes, otherwiſe calbd 
 Procruſtes, by force making him even to his % pro- 

Tr” . * | 7 g 
own Beds, as he himſelf was us'd to do with cruſtes. 
3 | all 


— 
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all Strangers; this he did in imitation of 


Hercules. For he, returning always to the 


Committers of theſe Outrages the ſame ſort | 
of Violence that they offerꝰd to others, ſacri- 
fic d Buſris, wreſtled with Antæus, fouglit 
with Cycnus hand to hand, and kill'd Ter- 

merus by breaking his Skull in pieces, (from 
whence they fay comes the Proverb of 4 


Termerian Miſchief) for it ſeems Termerus 


kill'd Paſſengers that he met, by running, 
with all his force, his Head againſt theirs. ' 
Thus proceeded Theſeus in the Puniſhment 


of evil Men, who underwent the fame Tor- 
ments from him, which they had inflicted 


upon others; juſtly ſuffering after the man- 


ner of their own Injuſtice. 


As he went forward on his Journey, and 
was come as far as the River Cephiſus, ſome 


of the Race of the Phytalide met him and ſa- 


luted him: and upon his deſire to uſe the 

Purifications then in Cuſtom, they per- 
form'd them with all the uſual Ceremonies; 
and having ofer'd propitiatory Sacritices to 
the Gods, they invited him and entertain'd 


him at their Houſe, who before in all hi 


journey had not met the like Civility. 


Arrzves at On the cighth Day of Jane, which was 
Athens. then call'd Cronius, he arriv'd at Athens, where 


he found the publick Affairs full of all Con- 
fuſion, and divided into Parties and Fac- 


tions, Mgeus alſo and his whole private Fa- 


mily labouring under the ſame Diſtemper: 


_ 


all his Citizens, he own'd him publickly be- 
fore them, who receiv'd him with great Sa- 
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for Medea, having fled from Corinth, and 


promis'd Agens to make him, by her Art, 


capable of having Children, was entertain'd 
by him, and admitted ro his Bed ; ſhe had 
the firit knowledg of Theſeus, whom as 
yet A#geas did not know; and he being in 
Years, full of Jealouſies and Suſpicions, and 


fearing every thing by reaſon of the Faction 


that was then in the City, ſhe eaſily perſua- 

ded him to poiſon Theſeus at a Banquet to gens 
be prepar d for him as a Civility to a Stran- MW 
ger. He coming to the Entertainment, in, not 
thought it not fit to diſcover himſelf firſt ; H 
but being willing to give his Father the o-, 


caſion of firſt finding him out, the Meat 


being on the Table, he drew his Sword as if 
he deſign'd to cut with it. Ageus upon the 


ſudden, perceiving the Token, threw down 


the Cup of Poiſon, and diſcovering his Son, e Uf 


EROS, EL 1 Wer | c d to 
embrac'd him; and having gather'd together 7, 


tisfaction for the Fame of his Greatneſs and 

Bravery : and 'tis faid, that when the Cup 

tell, the Poiſon was ſpilt there where now is 

the Incloſure in the Delphinian Temple ; for 

in that place ſtood A'geus's Houſe, and the 

Statue of Mercury on the Eaſt- ſide of tlie 

Temple is call'd the Mercury of Mgeus's Gate. 
Now the Sons of Pallas, who before were He pai. 

quiet, upon hopes and expectations of re- nan 


covering the Kingdom, at leaſt after Ægeuss e. 


HK 2 Deach, 


1 6 


ſhou'd obtain t 


' They are 
EVercom? 
and ii 
pers'd by 
Iheſeus. 
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Death, who was without Iſſue, as ſoon as 


the Succe 
ing, that Ægeus firſt, an adopted Son only 
of Pandion, and not at all related to the 
Family of Erectheus, ſhou'd obtain the 


Kingdom, and that after Theſeas, one of 
another Country again, and a ſtranger, 
be Crown, broke out into 
an open War. And dividing themſelves 
into two Companies, one part of them 
march'd openly from Sphetta with their Fa- 


ther againſt the City; the other, hiding 


themſelves in the Village of Gargettus, lay 
in Ambuſh with a deſign to ſet upon the 
Enemy on both ſides. They had with them 


a Crier of the Town of Agnus, nam'd Leo, 


who diſcover'd to Theſes all the deſigns of 
the Pallantidæ: He immediatly fell upon 


them that lay in Ambuſcade, and cut em 


all of; which Pallas and his Company hear- 


ing, fled and were diſperſed. 


From hence they fay is deriv'd the Cuſ- | 


rom among the Pelleneans, to have no 


Marriages, or any Alliance with the People 


ot Agnus, nor to fuer their Criers to pro- 


nounce in their Proclamations theſe words, 


tolemaly us'd in all other parts of the Coun- 
ry, Auers Aies (Hear ye People) fo great 
is their hatred to the very name of Leo for 
the foulneſs of his Treaton. 


Now 


ö 


T heſeus 1 and was acknowledg'd 


or to the Crown, highly reſent- 


| 


3 2 0 
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Now Theſeas, longing to be in Action, 
and withal defirous to make himſelf popu- 
lar, left Athens to fight with the Bull of 


Marathon; which did no ſmall miſchief to 
the Inhabitants of Tetrapolis. And having He takes - 
overcome it, he brought it alive in Tri- % Bf of 


Marathon 
umph thro the City, and afterwards facri- , 


fic'd it to Apollo. And as to what concerns 
Hecale, and the Story of her receiving and 


entertaining Theſeas in this Expedition, it 
ſeems to be not altogether void of Truth; 
for from hence the People round about, 


meeting upon a certain Day, offer'd a Sa- 


crifice, which they call'd Hecaleſium, to Ju- 
piter Hecalion, in honour of Hecale, whom, 
y a diminutive name, they calld Hecalene, 
| becauſe ſhe, as the Cuſtom of antient Peo- 
ple is, ſnew'd her Affection to Theſeus by 


ſuch diminutive names: and having made a 


Vow to Japiter for him as he was going to 
the Fight, that if he return'd in Safety, ſhe 
wou'd offer Sacrifices in Thanks of it, and 
dying before he came back, ſhe receivꝰd this 


return of her Hoſpitality by the command 


of Theſeus, as Philochoras relates the Story. 


Not long after arriv'd the third time 


from Crete the Collectors of the Tribute 

which the Athenians paid em upon the fol 
lowing occaſion. Androgeus having been 2 »,,. 

treacherouſly murder*d about the Confines der An- 
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live. 


of Attica, not only Minos put the Atheni- drogeus. 


ans to extream inconveniences by a perpe- 
1 _ 
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tual War, but the Gods alſo laid waſte their 


Country; for both Famine and Peſtilence 
lay heavy upon 'em, and even their Rivers 


were dry'd up. But being told by the Ora- 


cle, that if they appeas'd and reconciPd Mi- 


nos, the Anger of the Gods would ceaſe, 


and they ſhould enjoy Reſt from the Miſe- 
ries they labour'd under; they ſent Ambaſ- 
fadors, and with much Supplication, were 


at laſt reconciPd, having enter'd into an A- 


greement to ſend to Crete the ſpace of nine 
Years a Tribute of ſeven young Men, and as 


many Virgins, as the general Writers agree; 


and the moſt tragical Story that goes about 
concerning this matter, ſays, that the Mi- 
not aure deftroy'd them, or that they wan- 


dring in the Labyrinth, and finding no 
poſſible means of getting out, miſerably 
ended their Lives there. And that this 
Minotaure was (as Euripides has it) 


A mingled Form, where two ſtrange Shapes 

combin d; *** 

And different Natures, Bull and Man, were 
7 on” d. 9 8 | 8 | 


But Philochorus writes, that the Cretans will 


by no means allow the truth of this, but 


fay, that the Labyrinth was only an ordi- 


nary Priſon, having no other Ill in it, than 
that it ſecur'd the Priſoners from eſcaping, . 
tc chat Minos, having inſtituted Games in 
3 Honour 
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Honour of Azdrogeas, gave as a Reward to 
the Victors thoſe that till that time had been 
Priſoners in the Labyrinth. And that the 
firſt that overcame in thoſe Games, was one 
of the greateſt Power and Command among 
'em, nam'd Taurus, a Man of no merciful 
or {weet Diſpoſition, but that carry'd him- 
{elf towards the Athenians, that were made 
his Prize, in a moſt proud and inſolent man- 
ner; and even Ariſtotle himſelf, in the Ac- 
count that he gives of the Government of 
the Bottieans, is manifeſtly of Opinion, 
that theſe Youths were not ſlain by Minos, 
but that they ſpent the remainder of their 
days in Slavery at Crete; and that the Cre- Tie Cre · 
zans, to acquit themſelves of an antient 7 
Vow which they had made, were us'd to Apollo. 
ſend an Offering of the firſt Fruits of their 
Men to Apollo of Delphos, and that fome 
| Deſcendants of theſe Athenian Slaves were 
mingled with 'em and ſent amongſt em; 
and of theſe, they that were not able to get 
their Living there, remov'd from thence, 
firſt into Itah, and inhabited the Country 
round about Iangia; from thence again, 
that they remov'd to Thrace, and were 
nam'd Bottieans; and that this is the reaſon 
why in a certain Sacrifice, the Buttiean 
Women ſing a Hymn, beginning thus, Let 
us go to Athens, And from this, that it ap- 
pear'd how dangerous it was to incur the 
Hatred of a City that was Miſtreſs of Elo- 
M4 quence 
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uence and a Muſe. For Minos was always 
ill ſpoken of, and repreſented ever as a ve- 
ry ill man upon the Athenian Stages; neither 
did Heſiod at all help him when he calls him 
The moſt Royal Minos, nor Homer when he 
ſtiles him, The Companion of Jupiter. But 
the Tragedians prevailing, made him always 
appear from the Stage as a cruel and inu- 


man Prince; but that really Minos was a 


very good King and Lawgiver, and that 


Rhadamanthus was a Judg under him, and a 
Preſerver of rhe Statutes that he orda in' d. 


Now when the time of the third Tribute 


was come, and that the Fathers, who had 
any young men for their Sons, were to pro- 


ceed by lot to the choice of thoſe that were | 


to be ſent; there aroſe freſh diſcontents and 


Theſeus 
offers hun- 
ſelf volun⸗ 
_ tarily 10 
he ſent t9 
Crete. 


accuſations againſt Ægeus among the Peo- | 
ple, who were full of grief and indignation, 
that he, who was the cauſe of all their mi- 
ſeries, was the only Perſon exempt from the 
Puniſhment ; but ſetling his Kingdom upon 


a Baſtard and a 3 Son, took no no- 


tice of them whom he left deſtitute and 
Without Children. Theſe things very ſen- 
ſibly affected Theſeus, who thinking it but 
juſt not to avoid, but rather partake of the 
ſufferings of his fellow Citizens, offer'd him- 
ſelf for one Without any lot; all the reſt ad- 

miring him for the greatneſs of his Spirit, 


and loving him for his caxe of the Publick: 


and Ageus, after all his Prayer and Intrea- 


"Pld 
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ty, finding him inflexible and not to be per- 
ſuaded, proceeded to the chuſing of the 
reſt by Lot. But Hellanicas writes, that the 
Athenians did not ſend the young Men and 
Virgins as they were choſen by lot, but 
that Minos himſelf coming thither made his 
own choice, and that he pitch'd upon The- 
ſeus before all others, upon conditions a- 
reed between 'em, that the Athenians 
ou'd furniſh em with a Ship, and that 
the young Men that were to fail with him, 
ſhow'd carry no Weapon of War; but that 
if the Minot aure was deſtroy'd, this Tribute 
1 — 
| The two former times of the payment 
of the Tribute, there appearing no hopes of 
fafety or return, they ſent forth the Ship 
with a black Sail, as to unavoidable de- 
ſtruction: but now Theſeas encouraging his 
Father, and ſpeaking greatly of himſelf, as 
confident that he ſhou'd kill the Minotaure, 
| he gave the Pilot another Sail which was 
White, commanding him as hereturn'd, if 
Theſeus eſcap'd, to make uſe of that, but if 
not, to fail with the Black one, and to hang 
out that ſign of his Misfortune and Sorrow. 
But Simonides ſays, that the Sail which A- 
geus deliver'd to the Pilot, was not White, 
ut Purple dy'd in Grain, with the Flower news, 
of a certain Tree, commanding him tohang le 
out this as a ſign of their Eſcape. Amarſja- 
das Phereclas, as Simonides writes, was Pilot 


of 
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of the Ship. But Philochorus ſays, that The. 


fſeus had a Pilot ſent him by Scirus, from 


2ubeorn- 
1e u- 
ges. 


Salamis, nam'd Nauſitheus, and another Sai. 


lor, nam'd Pheax, they as yet not apply- 


ing themſelves to Navigation; and that 


Scirus did this, becauſe one of the young 
Men, Meneſt hes, was his Nephew; and this 


the Monuments of Nauſitheas Pheax, built 


His Offer- 
ing at the 
Delphi- 
nian Jem- 
Pie. 


by Theſeus near the Temple of Sciron, wit- 


neſs. He adds alſo, that the Feaſt nam'd 
Cyberneſia, was inſtituted in their Honour. 


The Lot being caſt, and Theſeas having re- 


ceiv'd out of the Prytoneum thoſe upon 


whom it tell, he went to the Delphinian 


Temple, and made an Offering to Ape 
for their ſafe return, which was a Bough of | 
aà conſecrated Olive-Tree bound about with 


white Wool. 


| Having thus perform'd his Devotion, he 
went to Sea, the ſixth day of March; on 
which Day, even till this time, the Athenians = 


ſend their Virgins to the ſame Temple to 
make Supplication to the Gods. It is far- 
ther reported that he was commanded by 
the Oracle at Delphos to make Venus his 


Guide, and to invoke her as the Companion 


and Conductreſs of his Voyage, to whom 


* Tex25, 
ſignihirg 
Joat . 


cs he was facrificing a She-Goat by the Sea- 


ide, it was ſuddenly chang'd into a He, 


and for this Cauſe that Goddeſs had the 


Name of * Epitragia. 


When 
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When he arriv'd at Crete, as moſt of the An. 
antient Hiſtorians as well as Poets write, 2 40 


| having a Clew of Thred given him by Ar; Crete, 


2 ard Ad- 
adne, Who had falPn in love with him, and ventures 


being inſtructed by her the uſe of ir, which — 
was to conduct him through all the Wind- 

ings of the Labyrinth, he eſcap'd out of 

it, and flew the Minot aure, and faiPd back, 

taking along with him Ariadze, and the 

young Athenian Captives. Pherecydes adds, 

that he bor'd Holes in the Keels of the Cre- 

tan Ships to hinder their purſuit. And De- 

mon writes, that Taurus the Chief Captain 


of Minos, was ſla in in a Naval Combat by 
E 
| at the ſetting forth of the yearly Game by 


Theſeas in the Mouth of the Haven, imme- 
diately before he ſet fail for 4:hexs. But 
Philochorus gives us the Story thus, That 


King Minos, Taurus, who they thought Taurus 
would certainly bear away the Prize from emy'd 
all as he had done before, labour'd under 2 e 


| the Envy of all Crete. For his Power grew 9 


grievous and inſupportable by reaſon of the 
Inſolence of his Manners, and beſides, he 
had been accus'd of too near a Familiarity 
withPaſiphae the Queen: which was the rea- 
| fon that when Theſeus deſir'd the Combat, 
Minos ſo eaſily comply'd. And as it was a 
Cuſtom in Crete that the Ladies alſo ſhould 
be admitted to the ſight of theſe Games, 
Ariadne, being preſent, was ſtrangely ſur- Ariadne 
priz'd at the manly Beauty of Theſeas, and 1 
| = {truck Theſeus. 


In 


"0M 


truck with admiration at the vigour and | - 
addreſs which he ſhew'd in the Combat, | h 
overcoming all that encountred with him, h 
Minos too being extreamly pleas'd with 6 
him, eſpecially becauſe he had engag'd and 

overthrown Taurus, voluntarily gave up - 
the young Captives to Theſeus, and remitted 


the Tribute to the Athenians. But Clidemas 0 
ives an account of theſe things peculiar to 
Fimſelf, very prolix, and beginning a great 


: 
w-_ off. That it wasa Decree conſented . 
to by all Greece, that no Veſſel from any | 
place, containing above five Perſons, ſhould | 
be permitted to fail, Jaſon only excepted, 
who was made Captain of the great Ship | 
Argo, to fail about and ſcour the Sea of Pi- | 
rates. But Deædalus, having eſcap'd from | * 
Crete, and flying by Sea to Athens, and Mi- | | 
nos, contrary to this Decree, purſuing him 
with his great Ships, was forc'd by a Storm 
upon Sith, and there ended his Life. After | 
Deucali- his deceaſe, Deucalion his Son, defiring a | 
ons "quarrel with the Athenians, ſent to them, 
fage to A- J ; ) - F 
 thens. Commanding that they ſhould deliver up 
Daedalus to him; threatning, upon their 
refuſal, to put to death all the young Arhe- 
nians whom his Father had receiv'd as Ho- 
___ Rtages from the City. To this angry Meſ- 
T heſeus's ſage Theſeas return'd a very gentle and 
Le, mild Anſwer, excuſing himſelf, that he 
could not deliver up Dædalus, who was fo 
nearly related to him, being his Couſin 
4 Germain ; 
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Germain; for his Mother was Merope, the 


| Daughter of Erectheus. In the mean while ze fits out 


he ſecretly prepar'd a Navy, part of it at N. 


home near the her of the Thymetades, 
being a place of no reſort, and far from any 
common Roads; the other part, by his 

_ Grandfather Pittheus's Permiſhon, he caus d 
to be built and fitted out at Træ ene, that 
fo his deſign might be carried on with the 

_ greateſt ſecrecy. As ſoon as ever his Fleet 
was in readineſs he ſet Sail, and none of 


| the Cretans, having any knowledg of his 


coming, but imagining, when they ſaw his 
Fleet, that they were Friends, and Veſſels 
of their own, he ſoon made himſelf Maſter 
of the Haven; and immediatly making a 


deſcent farther into the Iſland, and having 


with him Deaalus, and the other Fugitives 


bor his Guides, he arriv'd at Cnoſſas, the City rye S. 
of the King's Reſidence, before any notice priſe! of 


| of his coming before the Gates of the La- ©2998. 


byrinth, and in a ſhort Skirmiſh put Dea- 
calion and all his Guards to the Sword. The 
Government by this means falling to Ari- 
_ adne, he made a League with her, and re- 
ceiv'd rhe Captives of her, and ratify'd a 
perpetual Friend ſhip between the Ac heni- 
a and the Cretans, whom he engag'd un- 
der an Oath never again to make War with 
Athens. 2 öù, 
There are yet many other reports about 
theſe things, and as many concerning Axi- 

N adus, 


aan but none of aay Certainty or Truth. 
For ſome relate, that ſhe hang'd her ſelf, 
being deſerted by Theſeus. Others, that ſhe 
was carry'd away by his Sailors to the Iſle 


of Naxos, and marry'd to Ozarus, one of | 


the Prieſts of Bacchus, and that Theſeas left 
her, becauſe he fell in love with another: 


Aewis 78 wav ETege fews Tharomnid Or "Aryans. 


For Aigle's Love had pierc'd bis Manly Breaf. Þ- 


For this Verſe, as Hereas the Megarian wit- 


neſſeth, was formerly in the Poet Heſfod's | 


Works, but put out by Piſiſtratus, in like 


manner as he added this other in Homer's | 
Deſcription of Hell, to gratify the Arhe- | 


mans, 
Oni, Tiz:erfooy Ye Oed d ge,) NU. 
Theſeus, Perithous, both Sons of Gods. 


Others report, that Ariadne had two Sons 
by Theſeas, Oenopion and Staphilus; and a- 


mong rineie 15 the Poet Ion, of Chios, who 


writes thus of his own native City, 


Thy wils Orgitdvg ixliocy Oromay. 


Bailt by Ocnopion the great Theſeus's Sen. 


But 
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But all that the Poets have ſung of theſe 
matters, or that Fables have made more fa- 
mous than ordinary, every body (as I may 
fay) has it in his mouth. But Pæon the 
Amathuſian, has ſet forth a different Rela- 
tion of theſe things, that has ſomewhat pe- 
culiar in it. For he writes, that Theſeas 
being driven by a Storm upon the Iſle of 


b _ Cypros, and having aboard with him Art- Ariadne 
adne, big, with Child, and extreamly diſ- left in 


compos'd with the rolling of the Sea, ſet 
her on Shore, and left her there alone in 
that weak Condition, to return to and help 


| the Ship; where, on a ſudden, by a violent 


Wind, he was again forc'd out to Sea. That 
the Women of the Iſland receiv'd Ariadne 


very kindly, and adminiſter'd all manner of 
Comfort to her, that was extreamly afflic- 


ted and almoſt dead with Grief for being 
left behind. That they counterfeited kind 

Letters, and deliver'd them to her, as ſent 
from Theſeus; and, when ſhe fell in Labour, 
were very diligent in performing to her all 
the Offices that belong to Women: But 


Cypros. 


that ſhe dy'd in Child-bed before ſhe could #erDeath. 


be deliver'd, and was by them honourably 
inter d. That ſoon after Theſeas return'd, 

nd was greatly aMicted for her loſs, and 
at his departure? left a conſiderable Sum of 
Mony among thoſe of the Iſland, ordering 


them to facritice and pay Diviae Honour to 


Ariadne; and caus'd two little Images to 


WOO ETFS FL 
be made and dedicated to her, one of Sil- 
ver and the other of Braſs. Moreover, that 

on the ſecond day of September, which is | 
A Ceremo- ſacred to Ariadne, they have this Ceremony 


2 = among their Sacrifices, to have a Youth lic 
mory of in, and with his voice and geſture coun- 


Her. terfeit all the pains of a Woman in Travail; 


and that the Amathaſians call the Grove in 
which they ſhew her Tomb, the Grove of 


Venus Ariadne. 


| Different yet from this account ſome of | 

the Naxians write, that there were two 
Minos's and two Ariaane's; one of whom, 

they fay, was married to Bacchus, in the | 

Iſle of Naxos, and bore a Son nam'd Sta- 


- phzlas. But that the other, of a later Age, 


was raviſhed by Theſeas, and being after- 
wards deſerted by him, retir'd to Naxos, 
with her Nurſe Corczza, whole Grave they 


yet ſhew. That this Ariadne allo dy d there, 


and was worſhip'd by the Iſland, but in a 


different manner from the former : for her 


day is celebrated with Feaſts and Revels, 


and an univerſal Joy; but all the Sacrifices 
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perform'd to the latter, are mingled with 


Sorrow and Mourning. 
| Thefeus Now Theſeus, in his return from Crete, 
OO put in at Delos, and having facritic'd to the 
Crete, God of the Iſland, and dedicated to the 


_ Temple the Image of Venus, which Ariadne 
had given him, he danc'd wirh the young 


Athenians a Dance, that, in memory of 


him, 


hand £** + rin 2 op ©, © . nt . a tweak > i 
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him, is {till preſerv'd among the Inhabitants 
of Delos, which in a certain order had turn- 
ings and returnings, that imitated the in- 
tricate windings of the Labyrinth. And 
this Dance, as Dicearchas writes, is call'd 
among the Delians, the Crane. This he 
danc'd round the Ceratonian Altar, ſo calPd 
from its being compacted together, and a- 
dorn'd only with Horns taken from the left 
fide of the Head. They fay alſo, that he 
inſtituted Games in Delos, where he was 
|| the firſt that began the Cuſtom of giving a 
| Palm to the Victors. „%% 
VNꝰᷓ˖˖ben they were come near the Coaſt of 
Attica, ſo great was the joy for the happy 
ſucceſs of their Voyage, that neither The. „ , 
| fees himſelf, nor the Pilot, remembred to 5% pile: 
hang out the Sail which ſhould have been forgetful- | 
the token of their ſafety to Ægeus, who, 7 
knowing nothing of their ſucceſs, for grief 
_ threw himſelf headlong from a Rock, and 
periſh'd in the Sea. But Theſeas being ar- 
riv'd at the Port of Phalera, paid there the 
| Sacrifices which he had vow'd to the Gods 
| ar his ſetting out to Sea, and ſent a Herald 
to the City to carry news of his ſafe re- 
turn. At his entrance into the City the 
Herald found the People for the moſt part 
full of grief for the loſs of their King; others, 
as may be well believ'd, as full of joy for 
the Meſſage that he brought, and w holly 
bent to make much of * and crown ug 
wrt 


zo 
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with Garlands for ſo acceptable News; 


which he indeed accepted of, but hung 


them upon his Herald's Staff: and thus re- 
turning to the Sea- ſide before Theſeus had 


finiſh'd his Libation to the Gods, he ſtay'd 
without, for fear of diſturbing the Holy 


Rites; but as ſoon as the Sacrifice was end- 
ed, he entered, and related the whole ftory | 
of the King's Death: upon the hearing of 
which, with great Lamentations, and a con- 

fuſed tumult of grief, they ran with all haſt 


to the City. And from hence, they ſay, it 
comes that at this day, in the Feaſt Ofco- 


phor ia, the Herald is not crown'd, but his | 


Staff, and that the People then preſent ſtill 


break out at the Sacrifice into this ſhout, 
VBaossb, BB bs, Celeleu, ton, ion) of which con- 
fus'd ſounds the firſt was wont to be uſed | 
by Men in haſt, or at a Triumph, the other 
is proper to thoſe that are in great Conſter- 


nation or Trouble. 
Theſes, after the Funeral of his Father, 


paid his Vows to Apollo the ſeventh day of | 
October; for on that day the Youth that re- 
turn'd with him ſafe from Crete, made their 
entry into the City. They ſay alſo, that 


the Cuſtom of boiling Pulſe at this Feaſt is 


 deriv'd from hence, becauſe the young men 
that eſcap'd, put all that was left of their 
Proviſion together, and boiling it in one 
common Pot feaſted themſelves with it, and 
with great rejoicing did eat all together. 


Hence 
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Hence alſo they carry about an Olive- branch 
bound about with Wool (ſuch as they then 
made uſe of in their Supplications) which 
they call Eireſione, crown d with all forts of 
Fruits, to ſignify that Scarcity and Barren- 
neſs Was ceas d; ſing ing in their Proceſſion 


Eięec tn 0U 1g. e x) vier apTHs 
Kal NN &y v9 „ xg e dvadioadut 
Kai xuννν we awgoy ws av u νν Nνν,Eꝗa-sE. 


Eireſione Figs produce, 

And wholeſom Bread and cheerful Oil, 
And Honey, labouring Bees ſweet toil; 
But above all Wine 's noble juice: 

Then Cares thou in the Cop þ ſteep, 
Aud full of joy receive ſoft ſleep. 


Altho ſome are of Opinion, that this Ce- 
remony is retain'd in memory of the He- 
raclide, who were thus entertain'd and 
brought up by the Athenians. But moſt are 
of the opinion which we have above de 
liver'd. The Ship wherein Theſes and the Theſeus 
| Youth of Athens return'd, had thirty Oars, ** S. 
and was preſerv'd by the Athenians, down 
even to the time of Demetrius Phalareas ; 
for they took away the old Planks as they 
decay d, putting in new and ſtronger Tim- 
ber in their place, inſomuch that this Ship 
became a ſtanding Example among the Phi- 
MY loſophers, 
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things that encreaſe, one ſide holding, That 
the Ship remain'd the ſame, and the other 
as fiercely contending, That it was not the 
ſame. 5 5 
Ihe Feaſt call'd Oſcophoria, or the Feaſt 
of Boaghs, which to this day the Athenians 


with whom he had an intimate familiarity, 
of fair and womaniſh Faces, but of a prove | 
and forward Spirit; and having by frequent | 
Baths, and avoiding the heat and ſcorch- | 
ing of the Sun, with a conſtant uſe of all | 
the Ointments, and Waſhes, and Dreſſes, 
that ſerve to the adorning of the Head, or | 
ſmoothing the Skin, or improving the Com- 
plexion, in a manner chang'd them from | 
what they were before, and having taught | 
them further to counterfeit the very Voice, 
and Carriage, and Gate of Virgins, ſo that 

there could not be the leaſt difference per- 
ceiv'd, he undiſcover'd by any, put them | 
into the number of the Athenian Maids de- 
ſign'd for Crete. At his return he and theſe 
two Youths led up a folemn Proceſſion, | 
with 7 and Vine- branches in their | 
in the ſame habit that is now | 


hands, an 
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loſophers, whenever they diſputed about 


celebrate, was then firſt inſtituted by The- 


ſeas. For he took not with him the ful! 
number of Virgins, which ” Lot were to | 


be carried away, but ſelected two Youths, 


y 


-worn at the Celebration of the Feaſt of 
Boughs. Theſe Branches they carry'd in 
7 honour 


8 
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honour of Bacchus and Ariadne, for the fake 
of their Story beforerelated ; or rather be- 
cauſe they happen d to return in Autumn, 


the time of gathering theGrapes. The Wo- 


men, whom they call Deipnophore, or Sup- 


per-Carriers, are taken into theſe Ceremo- 
nies, and aſſiſt at the Sacrifice, in remem- 
brance and imitation of the Mothers of the 


| young Men and Virgins upon whom the lot 


fell; for thus buſily did ny run about, 


| bringing Banquets and Reireſhments to 
their Children: and becauſe the good Wo- 
men then told their Sons and Daughters a 
great many fine Tales and Stories, to com- 


fort and encourage them under the danger 


| they were going upon, it has ſtill conti- 
| nwda Cuſtom, that at this Feaſt, old Fa- 


bles and Tales ſhould be the chief Diſcourſe. 
And for all theſe Particularitys we are be- 
| holden to the Hiſtory of Demon. There 
| was then a Place choſe out, and a Temple 


_ erected in it to Theſeas; and thoſe Families 
out of whom the Tribute of the Youth was 


gather'd, were oblig'd to pay a Tax to the 


LIemple for Sacrifices to him. And the Houſe 


Inhabitants of Attica into one Town, and ee. 


1 
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made them one People of one C ny, that | 
were before diſpers'd, and very difficult to | 
be aſſembled upon any Affair, tho relating | 
to the common benefit of them all. Nay, | 


often ſuch Differences and Quarrels hap- 


pen'd between them, as occaſion d Blood- | 
ſhed and War; theſe he by his Perſuaſions | 
appeas'd, and going from People to Peo- | 
ple, and from Tribe to Tribe, propos'd his 


deſign of a common agreement between 


them. Thoſe of a more private and mean | 
Condition readily embracing ſo good Ad- 
vice, to thoſe of greater Power and Intereſt | 
he promis'd a Commonwealth, wherein | 
Monarchy being laid aſide, the Power | 
ſhould be in the People; and that, reſerv- 
ing to himſelf only to be continu'd the Com- 
mander of their Arms, and the Preſerver | 
of their Laws, there ſhould be an equal 
diſtribution of all things elſe between them: | 
and by this means brought them over to 
his Propoſal. The reſt fearing his Power, 
which was already grown very formidable, 
and knowing his Courage and Reſolution, 
choſe rather to be perſuaded than forcd 


into a Compliance. He then diſſolv'd all 


the diſtinct Courts of Juſtice, and Council- 

Halls, and Corporations, and built one 
common Prytazveum and Council-Hall, 
Where it ſtands to this day; and out of 


the old and the new City he made one, 


which he nam'd Athens, ordaining a com- 


mon 
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mon Feaſt and Sacrifice to be for ever ob- 

ſerv'd, which he calPd Panathenæa, or the 
Sacrifice of all the United Athenians. He 
inſtituted alſo another Sacrifice, for the 

fake of Strangers that would come to fix in Metæ- 
Athens, call'd * Metecea, which is yet ce- 2 ws 1 
lebrated on the 16th day of Jane. Then, /ignifes 
as he had promis'd, he laid down his Regal Tranſmi- 


gration. 
Power, and ſettled a Commonwealth, en- 


S tring upon this great Change, not without Lays down 


advice from the Gods. For having ſent to his Regal 
conſult the Oracle of Delphos, concerning 
the Fortune of his new Government and 
City, he receiv'd this Anſwer : 


OO *Aryeidy Ono, Tlerdut S- gars novenc, 


Lanig mu Tee monigoor meme tO i ful dune, 
Tepud]a I MN Nes oy VLeTita WloAndew 


AM ov wii R merarnuls © Eveſbd: Jm 
Bx Agts Þ oy be Toy oropey The 


Hear, Theſeus, Pittheus Daughter's Son, 

Hear what Jove for thee has done. 

In the great City, thou haſt made, 

He has, as in a Store-houſe, laid 

The ſettled Periods and fixt Fates 

Of many Cities, mighty States. 

Bat know thou neither Fear nor Pain, 

Sollicit not thy ſelf in vain. 

For, like a Bladder that does *bide 

The fury of the angry Tide. 

Thou from high Waves unhurt ſhalt bound, 

Always toſt but never drownd, 
ET I 4 — / - 


, 
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Which Oracle, they ſay, one of the Sibyls | 
long after did in a manner repeat to the 
Athenians, in this Verſe : 5 


"Aouls banlily, rat 5 Tu + Selig 20. 


| The Bladder may be wet, but never drown'd. | 


Farther yet deſigning to enlarge his City, | 
he invited all Strangers to come and enjoy 
equal Privileges with the Natives; and | 
ſome are of Opinion, that the common | 
form of Proclamation in Athens, Come hi- 
ther all ye People, were the words that The- 
ſeus cauſed to be proclaim*d, when he thus 
ſet up a Commonwealth, conſiſt ing, in | 
manner, of all Nations. Yet he ſuffer'd 
not his State, by the promiſcuous Multitude 
that flow'd in, to be turn'd into Confuſion, 
and be left without any order or degree; 
but was the firſt that divided the Com- 
monwealth into three diſtinct Ranks, the 
Noblemen, the Husbandmen, and Artifi- | 
cers. To the Nobility he committed the | 
choice of Magiſtrates, the teaching and dif- 
penſing of the Laws, and the interpretation 
of all Holy and Religious things; the whole | 
City, as to all other Matters, being as it 
were reduc'd to an exact Equality, the No- 
bles excelling the reſt in Honour, the Huſ- 
bandmen in Profit, and the Artificers in 
Number. And Theſeas was the firſt, who 
as | 
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as Ariſtotle ſays, out of an inclination to 
Popular Government, parted with theRe- 
gal Power, and which Homer alſo ſeems to 


witneſs in his Catalogue of the Ships, where 
he gives the Name of People to the Athe- 


nians only. 5 

Hie then coined Mony, and ſtamp'd it 
with the Image of an Ox, either in memory 
ol the Marat honian Bull, or of Taurus whom 
he vanquiſh'd, or elſe to put his People in 


mind to follow Husbandry ; and from this 


Coin came the Expreſſion fo frequent among 
the Greeks, of a thing being worth ten or 
a hundred Oxen. After this he joined Me- 


_ thus: 
a This is not Peloponneſus, bat Tonia. 
And on the Weſt ſide thus: 


This is Peloponneſus, act Ionia. 


He alſo inſtituted annual Games, in emu- 


lation of Hercules; being ambitious, that as 


the Greeks, by that Hero's appointment, ce- 


lebrated the pation Games to the Honour 
of Jupiter, ſo by his inſtitution they ſhould 
FOR celt brate 


ara at Attica, and erected that famous Pil- 
ar in the Straits of Peloponneſus, Which 
bears an Inſcription of two lines, ſhewing 
the Boundsof the two Countries that meet 
there. On the Eaſt- ſide the Inſcription is 


into the 
Euxine 
Sea. 
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celebrate the 1/hmian Games to the Honour | 
of Neptune. For thoſe that were there be- 


fore obſerv*d, dedicated to Melicerta, were 
perform'd privately and in the Night, and 
conſiſted rather of Religious Ceremonies, 
than of any open Spectacle or publick Feaſt, 


But ſome there are who ſay, that the I. 
mian Games were firſt inſtituted in me- 


mory of Sciroz, at the Expiation which 
Theſeus made for his Murder, upon the ac- 
count of the nearneſs of Kindred which 


was between them; Sciron being the Son of 

Canethus, and Heniocha, the Daughter of | 
Pittheus: tho others write, that Sinni, and | 
not Sciron, was their Son, and that to his 


Honour, and not to the others, theſe 


Games were ordain'd by Theſeas ; and Hel- 
lanicus and Andro of Halicarnaſſas, write, 
that at the ſame time he made an Agree- 


ment with the Corinthians, that they ſhould 


allow them who came from Athens to the 


Celebration of the Iſthmian Games, as much 
ſpace to behold the SpeQacle in, as the Sail 
of the Ship that brought them thither, 


ſtretcht to its full extent, could cover, and 
tdtthhat in the firſt and moſt honourable Place. 
Hu Voxage Concerning the Voyage that he made in 
the Exxine Sea, there are different Relati- 


ons; for Philochoras and ſome others write, 


that he undertook this Expedition with 
Hercules, offering him his Service in the 
War againſt the Ama gons, and had Ant iope 


gen 
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given him for the reward of his Valour : 
But others, as Pherecydes, Hellanicas and 
Herodotus write, that he made this Voyage 


many years after Hercules, with a Navy 
under his own Command, and took the 
| Amazon Priſoner; and indeed this ſeems 


to come neareſt the Truth, for we do not 
read that any other of all thoſe who ac- 


companied him in this Action, took any 
Amazon Priſoner. Different from the for- 
mer, Bion writes, that he ſtole her awa' 
by deceit, and fled ; for the Amezons (he 
_ fays) being naturally Lovers of Men, were 


ſo far from flying from Theſeus when he 


touch'd upon their Coaſts, that they enter- 


tiain'd him with great Civility, and ſent 
him Preſents to his Ship; but he having in- 
vited Antiope who brought them, to come 
aboard, immediatly ſet Sail, and carry'd 


her away. Menecrates, who wrote the Hi- 
ſtory of Nicæa in Bithynia, adds, that The- 


ſeas having Antiope aboard his Veſſel, cruiſ- 
ed for ſome time about thoſe Coaſts; and 
that there were in the fame Ship three 


young Noblemen of Athens, that accompa- 


nied him in this Voyage, all Brothers, whoſe 
Names were Eunens, Thoas, and Soloon. 


The laſt of theſe fell deſperately in Love 


with Antiope, but conceal d it with all poſ- 


ſible care; only to one of his moſt intimate 


acquaintance he reveaPd the Secret, and 


employ'd him to break his Paſſion to An- 


| tiope MY 
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tiope ; ſhe rejected his pretences witha very 


| ſharp denial, yet carried her ſelf to him 
with all outward appearance of Civility, 


and very prudently made no complaint to 
Theſeas of any thing that had happen'd : but 


 Soloon, urg'd by deſpair, leap'd into a River 
near the Sea-ſide, and drowned himſelf, 
As ſoon as Theſeus was acquainted with his 
Death, and his unhappy Love that was the 


cauſe of ir, he was extreamly concern'd, | 
and in the height of his grief, an Oracle | 


which he had formerly receiv'd at Delphos, 
came into his mind; for he had been com- 


manded by the Prieſteſs of Apollo Pythias, | 


that where ever in his Travels he was moſt 


| forrowtul, and under the greateſt affliction, 
he ſhould build a City there, and leave 
ſome of his Followers to be Governors of | 
the Place. For this cauſe he there founded 


Hie builds 
Pythopo- 
ts, 


a City, which he call'd from the Name of 


Apollo, Pythopolis, and in honour of the 


unfortunate Youth, he nam'd the River 


that runs by it, Soloon, and left the two 


ſurviving Brothers entruſted with the care 
of the Government and Laws, joining with 
them Hermus, one of the Nobility of Athens, 


trom whom a certain Place in the City is 1 
call'd The Houſe of Hermus; tho by an er- 


ror in the accent of the word, it has been 


falſly taken for the Houſe of Hermes, or 
Mercary,and the Honour that was deſign'd 


to the Hero, transfer'd to the God. And 


this 
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this was the riſe and ground of the Amazo- 
nian War, a War of no ſmall Conſequence, 
or in which the Athenians might think they 
had to do with Cowards or Women. For 
it is impoſſible they ſhould have plac'd 
their Camp in the 1 City, and join'd 
Battel in the middle of it, near the Tem- 
| ple of the Maſes, unleſs having firſt con- 
- quer'd the Country round about, they had 
without any delay or fear mov*d on boldly 
| to Athens. That they made ſo long a Journy 
by Land, and paſſed an Arm of the Cim- 
merian Boſphorus that was frozen, as Hel- 
lunicus writes, is difficult to be believ'd. 
This is certain, that they encamp'd in the 
City, and it may be ſufficiently confirm'd by 
the Names that the Places thereabout yet 
retain, and the Graves and Monuments of 
thoſe that fell in the Battel. Both Armies 
now being in fight, there was a long 
pauſe and doubt on each fide which ſhould 
give the firſt Onſet: At laſt Theſeus having 
ſacrific d to Fear, in obedience to the 
| Command of an Oracle he had receiv'd, 
: Fave them Battel ; and this happen'd in the ce Bae. 
onth of Auguſt, in which to this very day 24 the 
the Athenians celebrate the Feaſt, that is — 
nam'd from that Month wherein this Bat- 
tel was fought. But Clidemas, deſirous to 
de very nice in each particular of this 
Affair, writes, that the left Wing of the 
Amazons mov'd towards the Place which 
* 8 = —6 
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is yet call'd Amazonium, and the right toa 
Place call'd Pzyx, near Chry/a ; upon which 
the Athenians, iſſuing from behind the Ma- 


ſes Temple, fell upon them : and that this 


is true, the Graves of thoſe that were {lain, 


2 be tons in the ee 


Gate call'd Piraica, by the Temple of the 


Hero Chalcodas, are a ſufficient Proof. 
And here it was that the Athenians were | 
routed, and ſhamefully turn'd their backs 


to Women as far as to the Temple of the 


Peace con- 
cluded. 


Furies. But freſh ſupplies coming in from 


Palladium, Ardettus, and Lyceum, charg'd | 
their right Wing, and beat them back into 
their very Tents; in which Action a great 


number of the Amazons were ſlain. At 
length, after four Months, a Peace was 


concluded between them by the mediation | 
of Hippolita, (for ſo this Hiſtorian calls the | 
Amazon which Theſeus marry'd, and not 


Antiope) tho others write that ſhe was ſlain 


with a Dart by Molpadia, fighting by The- 
ſeus ſide, and that the Pillar which ſtands 

by the Temple at the entring into the 
Olympian Ground, was erected to her Ho- 
nour. Nor 1s it to be wonder'd that the 


| Hiſtory of things ſo very antient, ſhould 


be ſo various and uncertain. It is far- 


ther ſaid, that thoſe of the Amazons that 


by Ant iope to Chalcis, where many by her 


were wounded, were privately ſent away 


care recover'd, but thoſe that dy'd were 


bury'd 
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| bury'd in tlie Place that is to this time calbd 


Ammonium. That this War was ended by 
2 mutual League and Agreement, is evi- 
dent both from the Name of the Place ad- 


joining to the Temple of Theſeas, call'd 


from the ſolemn Oath there taken, Horco- 


moſium, and alſo from the antient Sacrifice 
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which is celebrated to the Amazons, the 


day before the Feaſt of Theſeus. The Me- 
garians pretend alſo that ſome of the A 
m4zons were buried in their City, and ſhew 


| for one of their Monuments a Tomb in the 


figure of a Lozenge,in the paſſage from the 
 Market-place to a Place calbd Rhas. It is 


ſaid likewiſe, that others of em were ſlain 
| near Cheroxea, and buried near a little Ri- 


vulet, formerly call'd Thermodon, but now 


Hemon, of which I have formerly wrote 
in the Life of Demoſthezes. It appears 


| further that the Paſſage of the Amazons 
| thro Theſſaly was not without oppoſition, 
for there are yet to be ſeen many of their 


3 Sepulchres near Scotaſſea and C ynocephal e. 


And this is as much as is worthy the Re- 
lation, concerning the Amazons. For the 


account which the antient Author of a 


Poem call'd Theſeis, gives us, of this In- 


vaſion of the Amazons, how that Antiope, to 


revenge her ſelf upon Theſeus, for refuſing 
her and marrying Phedra, came down up- 

on the City with her Train of Amazons, was 
defeated, and had moſt of her Followers 


flain 
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but Fable, and the Invention of a Poet, 


| htas, or, as Pindar writes, Demophoon. As 
to the Calamities which befel both Theſeas 
and his Son, ſince none of the Hiſtorians 
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ſlain by Hercules, is manifeſtly nothing elſe 


It is true indeed that Theſeas married Phe- 
dra, but that was after the death of An- 
tiope, by whom he had a Son called Hippe- 


have contradicted the Tragick Poets that 


His Mar- 
riages. 


to be receiv'd for Truths, as they are deli- 


ver'd from the Stage. There are alſo other | 
Reports concerning the Marriages of The- | 
ſens, the beginnings of which were neither 
| honourable, nor their events fortunate, | 


which yet were never repreſented in the 
Grecian Plays. He forc'd Anaxo, the Tre- 


_ zenian; having ſlain Siznis and Cercyon, he 


raviſh'd their Daughters; he married Peri- 


bea the Mother of Ajax, and then Phæri- 


 bea, and then Jope the Daughter of Iphicles. 

Further he is accus'd for deſerting Ariadne, 
as is before related) being in Love with 

Agile the Daughter of Pazopeas, an action 


neither juſt nor honourable. And laſtly for 


the Rape of Helen, which fill'd all Attica 


with War and Blood, and was in the end 


as ſhall hereafter be related. 


Herodotus is of opinion, that tho there 


were many famous Expeditions undertaken 
by the braveſt and moſt honourable Cap- 
5 talns 


have written of them, they are altogether 


f renn men r 


the occaſion of his Baniſhment and Death, 
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tains of his Time, yet Theſeas never made 
one amongſt them, nor appear'd in any 


great and publick Action; once only ex- 


cepted, when he joir'd with the Lapithe 
in their War againſt the Centaurs: But o- 
thers ſay that he accompany'd Jaſon to Col- 
chos, and Meleager to the {laying of the 
Calydonian Boar ;, and that hence this came 
to be a proverbial Speech, Not without 
' Theſeus. Alſo that Theſeus without any aid 
of the Heroes of his Time, did himſelf 
perform very many and very great Exploits; 
and that from the high eſteem the World 
ſet upon his Valour, it grew into a Pro- 
verb, This is another Theſeus. He was alſo I miſt of 


| do. | | 1 rer. the printed 
very inftrumental to Aaraſtas, in recover pad por 


ing the Bodies of thoſe that were ſlain be- ;eag, This 


fore Thebes, but not, as Euripides in his is another 
Tragedy ſays, by force of Arms, but by egg 
perſuaſion, and mutual agreement and Man 
compoſition, for ſo the greater part of Hi-/roreae | 
ſtorians write: nay, Philochorus adds far- it x here 
ther, that this was the firſt Treaty that e- #ranſlated. 
ver was made tor the recovering and bury- 
ing the Bodies of the dead; tho the Hiſto- 
ry of Hercules ſays, that he was the firſt that 
ever gave leave to his Enemies to carry of 
the Bodies of their ſlain. The burying 
places of the Common Soldiers are yet to 
be ſeen in the Village call'd Eluthere, and 
| thoſe of the Commanders at Eleuſis, where 
| Theſeas allotted them a place for their Inter- 
” "IC" ment, 
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ment, to oblige Adraſtus. And that the dead 
Bodies were thus recover'd, Aſchylus is 
Witneſs in his Tragedy call'd the Eleuſini- 


ans, where Theſeas himſelf is brought in 


relating the Story as it 15 here told ; which 
quite overthrows what Exripides writes on 
5 this Subject, in his Play calPd The Suppliants. 
We occa The extraordinary and ſo much celebra- 

A4 ted Friendſhip between Theſeus and Peiri- 


' between thous, is ſaid to have been thus begun. 
Thefeus, The Fame of the matchleſs Strength and 
Valour of Theſeas *. ſpread thro all 


and Peiri 
thous. 
Greece, Peirithous was enflam'd with a de- 
fire to be fatisfy'd, and make a trial him- 
ſelf of what he had heard ſo much by Re- 
port; to this end he ſeized a Herd of 
Oxen which belong'd to Theſeus, and was 
driving them away from Marathon, when 
Nes was brought that Theſeus purſu'd him 
in Arms: upon which, diſdaining to fly, 
he turn'd back, and went on to meet him. 
But as ſoon as ever they had view'd one 
another, each ſo admir'd the Gracefulneſs 


and Beauty, and was ſeiz'd with ſuch a 
Reverence for the Bravery and Courage 


of the other, that they forgat all thoughts 
of Fighting; and Peirithous firſt ſtretch- 
ing out his hand to Theſeus, bad him be 
Jjudg in this Caſe himſelf, and promis'd to 


ſubmit willingly to whatever he demand- 


ed, in fatisfaction for the injury he had 
donc. But Theſes not only forgave him 
| all 
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all the damages he had ſuſtain'd, but en- 


treated him to be his Friend and Brother 
in Arms; and there immediately they 


{wore an inviolable Friendſhip to each o- 


ther. Aſter this Peirithous married Deida- 
mia, and invited Theſeas to the Wedding, 
entreating him to come and fee his Coun- 
try, and enter into Alliance with the La- 


pithe. He had at the fame time invited the 
Centaurs to the Feaſt, who growing hot 
with Wine, began to be very inſolent and 


leud, and offer'd violence to the Women; 


which ſo enrag'd the Lapithe, that they 


took immediate revenge upon them, ſlay- 


ing many of them upon the place: and at- | 
terwards having overcome them in Battel, 

drove the whole Race of them out of their 
Country, Theſeus all along taking their 
part, and fighting on their fide. But He- 


redotus gives a different Relation of theſe 


things: That Theſeus came not to the aſſiſt- 


ance of the Lapithe till the War was al- 


ready begun; and that it was in this Jour- 
ney that he had the firſt ſight of Hercules, 


having made it his buſineſs to find him out 


at Trachine, where he had choſen to reſt 
himſelf after all his wandrings and la- 
dours; and that this Interview was honou- 
rably perform'd on each part with extream 
Civility, Reſpect and Admiration of each 


other. Yet it is more crelible what other 
Hiſtorians Write, that there were before 
| K 2 frequent 
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The Rape Theſeus and Peirithous went both together 
Helen. to Sparta, and having ſeiz'd the young La- 
dy, as ſhe was dancing in the Temple of 
Diana Oribia, fled away with her. There 
were preſently Men in Arms ſent to purſue 


his former Life. 
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frequent Interviews between them, and 
that it was by the means of Theſeas that 


Hercules was initiated and admitted to the 


Ceremonies of the Goddeſs Ceres, having, 


by his interceſſion alſo, been firſt purify'd, 
upon the account of ſeveral raſh Actions of 


Theſeus was now fifty years old, as Hel 


| lanicus reports, when he raviſh'd Helen, 
| who was very young, and not of Age to be 
married. Wherefore ſome Writers, to take 


away this Accuſation of one of the greateſt 


Crimes that is laid to His charge, ſay, that 

he did not ſteal away Helen himſelf, but 
that Idas and Lynceus were the Raviſhers, | 
who brought her to him, and committed | 


her to his Charge, and that therefore he 


refus'd to reſtore her at the demand of 
| Caſtor and Pollux; or according to others, 

that her own Father Tyzdaras ſent her to 

be kept by him, for fear of Exaſphorus the | 
Son of Hippocoon, who would have carry'd | 
her away by force when ſhe was yet a Child. 
But the moſt probable Relation, and that 


which has moſt Witneſſes on its fide, is this: 


the Raviſhers, but they followed the pur- 


fuit no farther than to Tezea; and Theſes 


and 
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and Peirithous being now out of danger, 
having eſcap'd out of Pelqponneſa s, made an 
agreement between themſelves, that he to 
whom the lot ſhow'd fall, ſhould have He- 
en to his Wife, but ſhould be oblig'd to 
be ready with his aſſiſtance to procure a- 
nother for his Friend. The lot fell unto 
Theſeus, who convey'd her to Aphidne, 
not being yet marriageable, and deliver'd 
her to one of his Allies call'd Aphidnas ; 
and having ſent his Mother Æthra after 
to take care of her Education, defir'd him 
to keep them ſo ſecretly, that none might 
know where they were. Which done, to 


return the ſame ſervice to his Friend Pei- 


rithous, he accompany*d him in his Journey A. 
| to Epirus, in order to ſteal away the King rue 
of the Molofians Daughter. This King, Epirus. 

his own Name being Aidoneus or Pluto, 

call'd his Wife and his Daughter Proſerpi- 
na, and a great Dog which he kept, Cerbe- 


E ras, with whom he order*d all that came as 
| Suitors to his Daughter to fight, and pro- 


mis'd her to him that ſhould overcome the 
Beaſt. But having been inform'd, that the 
deſign of Peirithous his coming was not to 


Court his Daughter, but to force her away, 


he cauſed them both to be ſeized, and W 
threw Peirithous to be torn in pieces by his 3 
Dog, and clapt up Theſeas into Priſon, and Peath. 


kept him in Chains. in Fri. 


| F in About 
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About this time, Meneſtheue, the Son of 
Peteus, who was great Grandſon to Erec- 
theas, the firſt Man that is recorded to 
have affected Popularity, and ingratiated 


— himſelf with the Multitude, ſtir'd up and 


nt up che exa ſperated the moſt eminent Men of the 


Atheni- City, who had long born a ſecret grudg 
ans azainſl 


Theſ.us, to Theſeus; and poſfell them with a belief 


that Theſeus had taken from them their ſe- 
veral little Kingdoms and Lord ſhips, that 
ſo having pent them all up in one City, 


he might uſe them as his Subjects and 
Slaves. He put alſo the meaner ſort into 
no imail commotion, by acculing them 


ſharply, that being deluded with a mere | 


dream of Liberty, tho indeed they were 


depriv'd both of that, and of their Coun- 
trys and their Temples, inftead of inany 
good and gracious Kings of their own, they 
had given themſelves up to be lorded over 
by a New-comer and a Stranger. Whilſt 


he was thus buſied in infecting the minds 
of the Citizens, the War that Caſtor and 


Caſtor Pollux brought againſt Athens, came very 


and Fol- - a x 
Ns opportunely to turther the Sedition he had 


Athens b=en promoting; and fome fay that he by 
for the ve his perſuaſions was whoſly the. cauſe of 
ark their invading the City. At their firſt ap- 
proacli tliey committed no Acts of Hoſti- 
lity, but peaceabiy demanded their Siſter 
Helen; but the Athenians returning anſwer, 

that they knew not where the was * 

of, 
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of, they prepar*d to aſſault the City; when 
Academus (by what means he came to the 


knowledg of it, is uncertain) diſcover'd 
to them that ſhe was ſecretly kept at A- 
phidne. For which Reaſon he was both 
extreamly honour'd during his Life by Ca- 


for and Pollux; and the Laced emonians, 
when in after- times they made ſeveral In- 


curſions into Attica, and deſtroy'd all the 


Country round about, ſpar'd the Acade- 


E my for his fake. But Dicæarchus writes, 


that there were two Arcadians in the Army 
of Caſtor and Pollux, the one call'd Eche- 
demas, and the other Marathas ; from the 
firſt, that which is now call'd the Acade- 


my, was then nam'd Echedemia, and the 


Village Marathoz had its Name from the 
other, who according to the Oracle wil- 


lingly offer'd up himſelf a Sacrifice for 
the proſperous ſucceſs of the Army. As 
ſoon as the Lacedæmoniaus were arriv'd 
at Aphidne, they firſt overcame their Ene- Tie; 
mies in a ſet Battel, and then aſſaulted Kid. 
it, and took the Town. And here, they 


lay, Alycws, the Son of Sciron, was {lain 
on the Laced.eemonians ſide, from whom a 


Place in Meg ara, where he was bury'd, is 
call'd Ahcus to this day. And Hereas writes, 


that it was Theſeas himſelf that kill d him, 


in witneſs of which he cites theſe Verſes 
concerning Ahcas. 


K 4: -;-- "Why 


tate 


* 


ple to open their Gates, and receive them 


Gods, and calPd by a new Name, Ana- 
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And Alycus on fair Aphidna's Plain, 
By Thecus in the Cauſe of Helen ſlain. 


Tho it is not at all probable, that Theſeas 
himſelf was there when both the City and 
his own Mother were taken. Aphianæ 


being now won by Caftor and Pollux, and 
the whole City of Athens in great Con- 
ſternation, Meneſtheus perſuaded the Peo- 


With all manner of Civility and Friend- 


ſhip, who, he told them, deſign'd no vio- 
lence or injury to any but Theſeus, who | 
had firſt done them wrong, but were Be- | 
nefactors and Saviours to all Mankind be- 

fide. And their behaviour tothe conquer'd 
gave credit to what Meneſtheus promis'd ; | 


tor having made themſelves abſolute Ma- 
ſters of the Place, they demanded no more 
than to be initiated in the Ceremonies of 
the Goddeſs Ceres, ſince they were as near- 
ly related to their City as Hercales was, 


who had receiv'd the fame Honour. This 


their deſire they eaſily obtain'd, and were 


adopted by Aphidnus, as Hercules had been 


by Pylias. They were honour'd alſo like 


C5, 
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es, either from the * Ceſſation of the War, * In Greek, 
or from the ſingular care they took that *%* 
none ſhould ſuffer any injury, tho there 

was ſogreat an Army within the Walls of 

the City, for the Phraſe ( Aras; ye ) ſig- 

nifes as much, from whence it 1s likely that 

Kings were calPd Anattes. Others fay, that 

from the appearance of their Star in the 

Heavens, they were thus call'd, for in the 


Attic Dialect chis Name comes very near -s, 
the words * that ſignify Above. and ar- 
Some ſay that Æthra, Theſeus his Mo- _ 
ther, was here taken Priſoner, and carried 
to Lacedemonia, and from thence went a- 

Way with Helen to Troy, alledging this 
Verſe of Homer to prove that ſhe waited 
upon Helen. 1 


Auel Tliſbids dyn reg, Kaupialw 73 Bog: 
Ethra of Pittheus born; and Clymene. 


Others reject this Verſe as none of Homer's, 

as they do likewiſe the whole Fable of 
Munychus, who, the Story ſays, was the 
Son of Demophoon and Laodice, and was 
brought up privately by Æthra at Troy. But 
Iſtrus, in the 13th Book of his Attic Hiſtory, 
2 us an account of Æthra, different yet 

om all the reſt: That after the Fight, 
wherein Achilles and Patroclus overcame 
Paris in Theſſaly, near the River Sperchius, 

. Hector 
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Heftor fack'd and plunder'd the City of 
the Trezenians, and took Abra Priſoner 
there. But this ſeems to be an abſurd and 

groundleſs Tale. 


Now it happen'd that Hercules paſſing 


once by the Country of the Molaſſiant, 
was entertain'd in his way by Aidoneus the 
King, whoin Diſcourſe accidentally fell up- 
on a Relation of the Journey of Theſeus and 
Peirithous into his Dominions, and what 
they had deſign'd to do, and what they 
were forc'd to ſuffer. Hercules was ex- 


treamly concern'd for the inglorious Death 
of the one, and the miſerable condition of 

the other. As for Peirithous, he thought it 
but in vain to expoſtulate with the King 


concerning his being put to Death : But 


Hercules Theſeus being yet kept in Priſon, he beg'd | 


procures | : . 
— releaſe to have him releas'd for his ſake, and ob- 


ef Theſe- tain'd that favour from the King. Theſeus 


6 | f | » 8 
bdeing thus ſet at liberty, return'd to 4. 


Be returns thens, Where his Friends were not yet 4 
o Athens. wholly ſuppreſs'd, and dedicated to Her- 


cales all the Temples, which the City had 
erected to himſelt, changing their Names 
from Theſea to Heraclea, four only except- 


ed, as Philochoras writes. And now de- 


ſigning to prelide in the Commonwealth, 
and manage the State as before, he ſoon 
Sibel found himfelf fall'n into a Neſt of Faction 
Ale and Sedition; he difcover'd that thoſe who 
of a long time had hated him, had now 
| | added 
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added to their hatred 'of his Perſon a con- 
tempt of his Authority: and ſeeing the 
minds of the People fo generally corrupted, 


[ 


that, inſtead of obeying with ſilence and 


ſubmiſſion what ever was commanded, 


they expected to be flatter'd and footh'd 


into their Duty, he had ſome thoughts to 


have reduc'd them by force; but by the 
prevalence of the Faction, and continual] 
Diſorders, he was deterr'd from the At- 
tempt. And at laſt deſpairing of any good 


ſucceſs of his Affairs in Athens, he ſent away 
his Children privately into Eabea, com- 


mend ing them to the care of Elephenor the 


Sion of Chalcodus; and he himſelf having 


OI 


ſolemnly cursd the People of Athens, in 
the Village of Gargettas, in which there yet 
remains the Place call'd Araterion, or the 


55. 


Place of Curſing, ſail'd to Scyras, where v ſails to 


he had Lands left him by his Father, and, cyrus. 


as he perſuaded himſelf, a great Friendſhip 


with all thoſe of the Iiland. Lycomedes 
Was then King of Scyrus * Theſeus therefore 

addreſſed himſelf to him, and deſir'd to 
have his Lands put into his poſſeſſion, as 
deſigning to ſettle and to dwell there; tho 


others fay, that he came to beg his aſſiſt- 


ance againſt the Athenians. But Lycome- 
des, being either jealous of the Glory of 
io great a Man, or to gratify Meneſi heas, 


having led him up to the higheſt Cliff of 


the Iſland, on pretence of ſhowing him 


from 


þ 
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His Death, 


down of himſelf by an unfortunate ſlip of 
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from thence the Lands that he deſir'd, 


threw him headlong down from the Rock, 


and kilPd him. But others fay, he fell 


his Foot, as he was walking there after 


Supper according to his uſual Cuſtom. At 


that time there was no notice taken, nor 
were any concern'd for his Death, but 


 Meneſtheus quietly poſſeſs'd himſelf of the 


Kingdom of Athens. His Sons were 


brought up in a private condition, and ac- 


company*d Elephenor to the Trojan War; 


but after the deceaſe of Meneſtheus, who 


dy'd in the fame Expedition, they return'd 
to Athens, and recover'd the Government 
to themſelves. But in ſucceeding Ages 


there were ſeveral remarkable Accidents, 


that mov'd the Athenians to honour Theſeus 
as a demy-God, For in the Battel which | 
Was fought at Marathon againſt the Medes, 


many of the Soldiers faw an Apparition of 


Theſeus all in Arms fighting inthe head of 
them, and ruſhing on upon the Barbarians. 
And after the Median War, Phædo being Ar- 


chon of Athens, the Athenians conſulting the 


Oracle of Delphos, were commanded to ga- 


ther together the Bones of Theſeus, and lay- 


ing 'em in ſome honourable Place, keep them 


as ſacred in the City. But it was very dif. 
ficult to recover theſe Reliques, or ſo much 


as to find out the Place where they lay, by 
reaſon of the inhoſpitable and ſavage tem- 
en per 
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per of the barbarous People that inhabited 
the Iſland. But afterwards when Cimon 
took the Iſland, (as is related in his Life) 


and had a great deſire to find out the 
Place where Theſeus was buried, he by 
chance ipy'd an Eagle upon a riſing ground 


pecking it with her Beak, and tearing up 


the Earth with her Talons; when on the 


ſudden it came into his mind, as it were 


by ſome divine Inſpiration, to dig there, 
and ſearch for the Bones of 'Theſeus. There 
was found in that place a Coffin of a Man 
of more than ordinary ſize, and the 
Head of a braſs Lance, and a Sword ly- 
ing by it, all which he took aboard his 
Gally, and brought with him to Athens. 
The Atbenians having notice of this, went 
out to meet and receive the Reliques of 
this great Man in a ſplendid and pompous 
Proceſſion, and did facrifice to them, and 
were as much tranſported, as if Theſeas 
himſelf was return'd alive to their City. 
After that they interr'd them in the middle 


of the City, near the Place where the 


Youth perform their Wreſtlings and other 


Exerciſes of Body. His Tomb is a Sanctu- 
ary and Refuge for Slaves, and all thoſe 


of mean condition, that fly from the Per- 
ſecution of Men in Power, in memory that 
Theſeus while he lived, was an Aſſiſter and 


Protector of the Diſtreſs'd, and never re- 


fus d the Petitions of the Afflicted, that 


+ „ 
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fled to him for Succour and Defence. The 


chief and moſt folemn Sacrifice which the 


celebrate to him, is kept on the 8th day of 


October, in which he return'd with the 4. 


thenian young Men from Crete. Beſides 


which they facrifice to him on the 87% day 
of every Month, either becauſe he return d 
from Tragene the 8:h day of June, as Dio- 
dorus the Geographer writes, or elſe think- 
ing that number of all others to be moſt 


proper to him, becauſe he was reputed to 
be born of Neptune; for they facrifice to 


” Neptune on the 8th day of every Month; 


for the Number Eight being the firſt Cube 
of an even Number, and the double of 
the firſt Square, ſeemed to be an Emblem 
of the ſtedfaſt and immovable Power of 
this God, who from thence has the Names 
of Aſphalias and Geiochus, that is, the Eſta- 
bliſber and Siajer of the Earth, 
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Engliſhed from the Greek, 


= £ Mr. James Smalwood, Fel. of Trin. 


Col. in Cambriage. 


Voduae 1 - 


— 


* whom, and for what reaſon, the 


City of * Rome, a Name ſo great * Whence 
in glory, and famous in the mouths Ro 
of all men, was fo firſt call'd, Authors 8 
not agree. Some are of opinion that the 


Pelaſgians, after they had over- run the 


greater part of the habitable World, and 


ſubdued 
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ſubdued moſt Nations, fix'd themfelves 


here, and from their own great ſtrength in | 
War [which is the ſignification of the word | 


in Greek] call'd the City of Rome. O- 
thers, that after the taking of Troy, ſome 
few that eſcap'd the Enemy, fortunately 
—_— with Shipping, put to Sea, and 
being dr 


ven upon the Coaſts of Taſcam, 
came to an Anchor off the Mouth of : 


the River Her, where, their Women 


being miſerably tir'd and haraſs'd by the | 
toilſomneſs of the Voyage, it was propos'd | 
by one whoſe Name was Roma, a Perſon 
of the beſt Quality, and ſeemingly of the | 
| beſt Underſtanding roo amongſt em, to 
burn the Ships: Which being done, the 
Men at firſt were very much offended at 
it; but afterwards, of neceſſity, ſeating 
_ themſelves near Palatium, where things 
in a ſhortwhile ſucceeded far better than 


they could hope, in that they found 


the Country very good, and the People 
- courteous, they not only did the Lady | 
Roma all other great Honours, but they 

added this alſo, of calling the City they 
had built after her Name. From this, 
they ſay, came that Cuſtom at Rome for 
Women to falute their Kinſmen and Huſ- 


bands with Kiſſes, becauſe thoſe Women, 


after they had burnt the Ships, did make 


ule of ſuch like Allurements to pacify 
their Husbands, and allay the diſpleaſure 


they. 
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they had conceiv'd. Some fay, that Ro- Divers 


Opinions of 


me, from whom this City was fo call'd, % Mane 


was Daughter of Italus and Leucaria ; of Rome. 


others, of Telephas, Hercales's Son, who 
was married to Æueas; others again, of 
Aſeanias, ueass Son. But then ſome 
fay, Romanus, the Son of Ulyſſes and Circe, 


- built it; ſome that Romus, the Son of Ema- 
 thion, whom Diomede ſent from Troy; and 
others, that it was founded by Romus, King 
of the Latins, that drove out the Taſcans, 


who came originally from Theſſaly into H- 
lia, and from thence into thoſe parts of 
| Traly. Nay, thoſe very Authors, who by 
the cleareſt Reaſons make it appear, that 


| Romulus gave Name to that City, do of Ro- 


yet ſtrangely differ concerning his Birth mulus's 


and Family: For ſome write, he was Son 7b. 


to Ainexs and Dexithea, Daughter of 
Phorbas, who, with his Brother Remas, 
in their Infancy, was carried into Italy, 


and being on the River when the Waters 
were very rough, all the Ships were caſt 
away except only that where the young 
Children were; which being fately landed 


on a level Bank of a River, they were 
both unexpectedly ſav'd, and from them 
the Place was call'd Rome. Some ſay, Ro. 
ma, Daughter of that Trojan Lady who 


was married to Iatinus, Telemachus's Son, 


was Mother to Romulus; others that .- 


milia, Daughter of AEneas and Lavinia, 
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had him by the God Mars; and others 
give you little leſs than mere Fables of his 


Original. As that to Tarchetius, King of Al. 


ba, who was a moſt wicked and cruel Man, 
there appear'd in his own Houſe a ſtrange 
Viſion, which was the Figure of a Man's 
Yard, that roſe out of a Chimney-hearth, 


and ſtay*d there for many days. Where- 


upon the Oracle of Tethys in Tuſcany be- 
ing conſulted, the reſult of it was, that 
ſome young Virgin ſhould accept of its 


Court, and ſhe ſhould have a Son Famous 


in his Generation, eminent for V irtue, 


good Fortune, and ſtrength of Body. Tar- 
chetius told the Prophecy to one of his 


own Daughters, and commanded her to 


entertain the Lover; but ſhe {lighting 
the matter, put her Woman on the exe- | 
cution of it. Tarchetius hearing this, in 
great indignation impriſon'd the Offen- 
ders, purpoſing to put 'em to death; but 
being deter'd fr 
_ dels Veſta in a Dream, enjoin'd them for 
their puniſhment the working a piece of 
Cloth, in their Chains, as they were, 
which when they finiſh'd, they ſhould be 
ſuffer'd to marry; but what-ever they 
work'd by day, Tarchetius commanded 
others to unravel in the Night. In the 
mean time the Waiting-woman was deli- 


rom Murder by the God- 


ver'd of two Boys, whom Tarchetius gave 


into the hands of one Teratius, with ſtrict 


Com- 
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Command to deſtroy em; but he expos'd 
em to Fortune by a River fide, where a 
Wolf conſtantly came and ſuckled em, 
and the Birds of the Air brought little 


morſels of Food, which they put into 


their mouths ; till a Neat-herd ſpying em, 


was firſt ſtrangely ſurpriz d, but venturing 


to draw nearer, took the Children up in 


his Arms. This was the manner of their 
preſervation, and thus they grew up till 


they ſet upon Tarchetius, and overcame 


him. This Promathion ſays, that writ the 


Hiſtory of Italy; but Diacles Prepare- 


| thias deliver'd firſt among the Græcians 


the moſt principal Parts of the Hiſtory 


that has moſt credit, and is generally re- 
ceiv'd; him Fabius Pictor in moſt things 


follows. Vet here too are ſtill more Scru- 


| ples rais'd: As for Example; The Kings 
of 4b deſcending lineally from ue, 


the Succeſſion devolv'd at length upon 


two Brothers, Numitor and Amulius. 


Amalias to divide things into two equal 
ſhares, put in equivalency to the King- 


dom all the Treatury and Gold that was 


brought from Troy. Namitor choſe the 


Kingdom; but Amalias having the Mo- 


ny, and being able to do more with that 


than Namitor, he both with a great deal 
of eaſe took his Kingdom from him, and 


withal fearing leſt his Daughter might 
have Children, made her a Veſtal Nun, 
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in that condition for ever to live a ſingle 


and Maiden Life. This Lady ſome calld 
Ilia, others Rhea, and others Sylvia; how- 
ever not long after ſhe was, contrary to 
the eftabliſh'd Laws of the Veſtals, diſ- 
cover'd to be with Child, and ſhould have 


ſuffer' d the moſt cruel Puniſhment, had 
not Antho, the King's Daughter, media- 


ted with her Father for her : nevertheleſs 
ſhe was confin'd, and debar'd all human 
Converſation, that ſhe might not be deli- 
ver'd without his knowledg. In time ſhe 
brought forth two Boys, extraordinary 


both in the bigneſs and beauty of their 
Bodies: Whereupon Amulius becoming 


yet more feartul, commanded a Servant 
to take and caſt em away: this Man 


ſome call Faaſtalus; others fay Fauſta- 
las was the Man who brought them up: 


whoever the Servant was, he put the 
Children in a ſmall Trough, and went to- 
wards the River with a deſign tocaſt them 
in; but ſeeing the Waters flow, and pour- 
ing in mighty furges upon him, he 


tear'd to go nigher, but dropping the 


Children near the Bank, went himſelf 
off. The River overflowing, the Flood at 


laſt bore up the rough, and gently waft- 


ing it, landed”em on a very pleaſant Plain, 
which they now call Cermanum, formerly 


Germanum, perhaps from Germani, which 


lignities Brothers. Near this Place grew 


a 
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a wild Fig-tree, which they calPd Ramina- 
lis, either from Romulus (as it 1s vulgarly 
thought) or from * Raminating, becauſe * Rumi- 


Cattel did uſually in the heat of the day 


Cud; or chiefly from the ſuckling of theſe 
Children there: for the Antients calPd the 
Dug or Teat of any Creature, Rama, and 
the tutelar Goddeſs of all young Children 
they ſtill call Ramilia, in ſacrificing to 
whom they made no uſe of Wine, but 
Milk. Whilethe Infants lay here, Hiſtory 
tells us, a ſhe-Wolf nurs'd 'em, and a 
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nor ſigni- 
| : fies to chew 
ſeek Cover under it, and there chew the the 


Cud. 


little * Wood-pecker conſtantly fed and * Yew 
foſter'd *em : Theſe Creatures are eſteem'd 77% 


holy to the God Mars, and for the Wood- 


pecker, the Latins ſtill egregiouſly wor- 
ſhip and honour it. Whence it was not 
_ altogether incredible what the Mother of 


the Children ſaid, that ſhe conceived with 
Child by the God Mars, tho they fay that 
miſtake was put upon her by Amulius him- 


ſelf, being by him robb'd of her Honour, 


who appear'd to her all in Armour, and fo 


committed a Rape upon her Body. 


Others think the firſt rife of this Fable 
came from the Childrens Nurſe, purely up- 
on the ambiguity of a word; for the 
| Latizs not only call'd Wolves, Lupe, but 
allo leud and proſtitute Women: And 
ſuch a one was the Wife of Fauſtulus, who 


nurtur'd theſe Children, Acca Laurentia 


L by 
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by Name; to her the Romans offer Sacri- 
fices, and to her in the Month April the 
Prieft of Mars does offer up a ſpecial Liba- 


tion, and they call it the Laurentian Feaſt : 


They honour alſo another Laurentia much 
upon the like occaſion; as thus. 
The Keeper of Hercales's Temple ha- 


ving, it ſeems, little elſe to do, propos'd 
to his Deity a Game at Dice, laying 
down, that if he himſelf won, he would 


have ſomething valuable of the God, but 
if he was beaten, he would ſpread him a 


Noble Table, and procure withal a fair 


Lady to lie with him. Upon theſe terms, 
reckoning firſt the Chances that were 
throw for the God, and then for him- 


ſelf, he found plainly he had loſt; ne- 


vertheleſs being willing Matters ſhould be 


adjuſted, and thinking it honeſt to ſtick 


to the Propoſals he made himſelf, he bot 
provided the Deity a good Supper, and 
ſeeing Laurentia, who was a fine Crea- 
ture, tho not as yet a fam'd Beauty, treat- 
ed her in the Temple, where he had alſo 
laid a Bed, and after Supper lock'd her in, 


as if the God were really to enjoy her: 
and indeed it is faid, the Deity did truly 


bed the Lady, and commanded her in the 
Morning to walk the Streets, and what- 
ever Man ſhe met firſt, him to falute, and 
make her Friend. The Man ſhe met was 


by Name Tarratins, far ſtricken * 
* 8 
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but of a competent ſubſiſtence, without 
Children, and had always liv'd a fingle 
Life: This Man * knew Laarentia, and “ %. 
lov'd her well, and at his death left her fole 
Heir of all his large and fair Poſſeſſions, 
moſt of which ſhe in her laſt Will and Teſta- 
ment bequeath'd to the People. It was 
reported of her, e now a celebrated 
Beauty, and eſteem'd the Miſtreſs of a 
God, that ſhe ſuddenly diſappear'd near the 
Place where the firſt Laurent ia lay buried; 
the Place is at this day calld Velabram, 
| becauſe, the River frequently overflowing, 
they went over in Ferry-Boats much about 
this Place to the Market, which manner of 
Waſtage the Latins call Velatura; others 
derive the Name from Velum a Veil, becauſe 
the Exhibiters of publick Shews, generally 
making their Proceſſion from the Market- 
place to the Circus maximus (or common 
Shew- place) did always veil that ſpace be- 
tween. Upon theſe accounts is the ſecond 
Laurentia ſo highly honour'd at Rue. 
The Children all this while F auſtulus, Romulus 
Amulias's Neat-herd, educated privately % Educa- 
from the knowledg of all Men; but, —_— 
ſome ſay, and with the greateſt likelihood 
too, Numitor was conſcious all along to the 
thing, and made allowances under-hand to 
their Tutors; for it is faid, they were at Ga- 
bi well inſtructed in Letters, and all other 
Accompliſhments befitting their Birth and 
„ Quality. 
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Quality. The reaſon of their Names (Ro- 
mulus and Remus) was, as you find it in 
Story, becauſe they were ſeen * ſucking 
of the Wolf. In their very Infancy, the 
Noble Structure of their Bodies preſently 
diſcover'd the natural Greatneſs of their 
Minds and Thoughts; and when they | 
grew up, they both prov'd of great Bra- 
very and Manhood, attempting all Enter- 
prizes that ſeem'd hazardous, and ſhewing 
{till a Courage altogether undaunted. But 
Romulus ſeem'd rather to excel in Wiſdom, 
and to have an Underſtanding more adapt- 
ed to politick Affairs, in his Life and Con- 
verſation among his Neighbours, both in 


a 1 a *® A wat | 


feeding his Flock, and managing his Dogs 


for Hunting; raiſing a great Opinion in all, 
that he was born rather to Rule and Go- 
vernthan be a Subject. Totheir Comrades, | 
nay Interiors, they were Affable and Cour- | 
teous; but the King's Servants, his Bayliffs 
and Overſeers, as being in nothing better 
Men than themſelves, they deſpis'd and 
Thghted, nor were the leaſt concern'd at 
their Commands and Menaces. They us'd 
honeſt Paſtimes, and liberal Studies, eſteem - 
ing Sloth and Idleneſs not to be commen- 
dable, but rather Exerciſes, as Hunting and 
Running, catching of Robbers, taking of | 
Thizves, and delivering the wrong'd and | 
oppreſſed from Injury. Upon this account 
they became Famous. „„ SN nyls 
Now | 
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Now there happening a Quarrel betwixt 


Namit or's and Amauitas's N eat-herds, the The occa- 
latter not enduring the driving away of their lun 


mulus and 


Cattel by the others, fell foul upon them, Remusbe- 
and put 'em to flight, and reſcued withal i" known. 


the greateſt part of the prey. At which Na- 
mitor being highly incens d, they little re- 
garded it, but reunited their Forces, and 
picking up a great many needy Fellows and 
Servants, began a ſeditious and mut inous 
Riot; and Romulus employing himſelf then 
at a Sacrifice, (for he was a lover of holy 
Ceremonies and Prophecies) Numitor's 
Neat-herds meeting with Remus, upon a 
ſmall Journey he was making, fell upon 
him, and ſome few Blows and Wounds paſ- 
ſing between them, took Remas Priſoner ; 
who being carried before Namitor, and there 
accus'd of Miſdemeanors, he would not 
puniſh him himſelf, fearing his Brother 
might be angry, but went to him, and de- 
ſirꝰ d Juſtice might be done him, as he was 
his Brother, and was affronted by his Ser- 
vants. The Men of Alba likewiſe reſenting 
the thing ill, and thinking the Man diſho- 
nourably us'd, Amulius was induced to deli- 
ver Remus up into Namitor's hands, to uſe 
himas he thought fit. He therefore took 
and carried him home,and being ſtruck with 
admiration of the Youth's Perſon, in pro- 
portion and ſtrength of Body exceeding all 
men, and perceiving in his very Counte- 
| 8 nance 


nance the Courage and Preſence of his 


Mind, which ſtood undaunted and unſha. 


ken in his preſent Calamities, and hearing 
farther all the Enterpriſes and Actions of 
his Life were anſwerable to what he ſaw 


of him, but chiefly (as it ſeem'd) God 


influencing and direct ing the Inſtruments 


of great Works, he having a deſire and op- 

portunity to enquire into the truth of him, 
in gentle Terms, and with a kind AſpeQ, 
raiſing a confidence and hope in him, ask'd 
him, Who he was, and from whence he 


Remus's 
| Speech. 


was deriv'd. He taking heart, ſpoke thus: 
I will, Sir, hide nothing from you, for you ſeem 
to be of a more Princely Temper than Amulius, 
in that you give 4 hearing, and examine 
| fairly, before you puniſh; but he condemns | 
before the Cauſe is heard. Firſt then, We (for | 
we are Twins) thought our ſelves the Sons 
ef Fauſtulus and Laurentia, the King's Ser- 
vants; but ſince we have been accus'd and 
aſpersd with Calumnies, and brought in peril | 
of our Lives here before you, we hear great 

things of our ſelves, the truth whereof wil 

appear from the iſſue of this danger we are in. 


Our Birth is ſaid to have been Miraculoas, 


our Foſtering and Nurture in our Infancy ſtill 


more ſtrange; by Birds and Beaſts, to whom 


we were caſt out, by them were we fed, that 


is, by the Milk of a Wolf, and the ſmall 


Morſels of a Woodpecker, as we lay in a little 
Trough by the ſide of a River: the Trough 
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is now in being, and is preſerv'd with Braſs 
Plates round it, and an Inſcription in old 
obſcure C haracters on it, which may prove 


hereafter bat very inſignificant tokens to dur 
Parents, when we are dead and gone. Numi- 


tor, upon theſe Words, and recollecting 


the time too, according to the young Man's 
Looks, ſlighted not the hope that flatter'd 


him, but took care how to come at his 
Daughter privately, (for ſhe was {till kept 


under reſtraint) to talk with her concern- 


ing theſe Matters. 


Flauſtulus hearing Remus was taken, and 
_ deliver'd up, begg'd Romalas to aſſiſt in 


his reſcue, informing him then plainly of 


the particulars of his Birth; not but he had 
before given him ſome hints of it, and 
told him as muchas an attentive Man might 
make no ſmall Concluſions from it. He 
himſelf, full of Concern, and fear of not 
coming in time, took the Trough, and 


ran inſtantly to Namitor ; but giving a ſuſ- 
picion to ſome of the King's Centry at his 


Gate, and being gaz'd upon by em, and 
perplex d with their impertinent Queſtions, 
could not but diſcover the Trough under 
his Cloak. Now by chance there was one 


among them who was at the expoſing of 
the Children, and was one employ'd in 
the Office; he ſeeing the Trough, and 
knowing it by its Make and Inſcription, 


gueſs d at the buſineſs, and without farther 


delay 
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delay telling the King of it, brought in the 


Man to be examin'd. In theſe many and 


great Diſtractions, Fauſtulus neither ap- 


prov'd himſelf altogether undaunted, nei- 


ther was he wholly forc'd out of all: He 


confeſs d indeed the Children were alive, 
but liv'd a great way from Alba; that he 
himſelf was going to carry the Trough to | 


Ilia, who had often greatly deſir'd to fee 


and handle it, for a Confirmation of the 
hopes of her Children. As Men generally 
do, who are troubled in Mind, and act ei- 


ther in Fear or Paſſion, it fo fell out Amulias 
now did; for he ſent in all haſt a Meſſen- 


ger, both otherwiſe an honeſt Man, and a 


{ure Friend to Namitor, which commands 


to enquire of Namitor, whether any Tidings 
had come to him of the Children, as it | 
they wer in being. Now the Man being 
come, and ſeeing how little Remus want- | 
| ed of being receiv'd into the Arms and | 
 Embraces of Mamitor, he both ſtrength- 


ned the belief of his hope, and advis'd 


withal to recover Matters with all expedi- 
tion, and he himſelf clos'd with 'em, and 


acted jointly ; the ſtrictneſs of time, tho 


they had been deſirous, did not ſuffer them 
to demur. For Romulus was now drawn 


very near, and many of the Citizens out of 
fear and hatred of Amunltas, revolted to his 


ide; beſides he brought great Forces with 


him, divided into Companies, conſiſting 
each 
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each of 100 Men, every Captain carry- 
ing a ſmall bundle of Graſs and Shrubs tied 
to a Pole. The Latizs call ſuch bundles, 
Manipali, and from hence it is that in their 
Armies they call their Captains, Manipe- 
lares. Remus gaining upon the Citizens 
within, and Romulus making Attacks from 


without, the Tyrant not knowing either 


what to do, or what expedient to think o 
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for his ſecurity, in that Amazement and Amulius 
Diſtraction was taken and put to Death.“ Hain. 


Theſe are for the moſt part the Relations 
of Fabius and Diocles Peparethius, (who I 


think is the firſt that writes of the building 
of Rome) which ſome ſuſpect are only fa- 


bulous and made Stories ; but they ought 


not wholly to be disbeliev'd, if Men would 


conſider Fortune, what ſtrange things it 
ſometimes brings about, and take an eſti- 
mate of the Act 
improbable it is they could arrive at this 
_ Greatneſs, had they not ſome miraculous 
Original, attended with great and extraor- 
dinary Circumſtances. OD 
Amulius now being dead, and Matters 
quietly diſpos'd, the two Brothers would 


neither dwell in Alba without Governing 


there, nor were they willing to take the 


tions of the Romans, how 


Government into their own hands, during 


the Lite oftheir Grandfather. Having there- 


fore deliver'd the Dominion up into his 
hands, and paid their Mother ſuch Re- 
0 Won 


3 
The firſt 
deſign of 
building 
Rome, 
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ſpects as their Duty oblig'd 'em to, they 


reſolv'd to live by themſelves, and build a 
City in the ſame place where they were in 
their Infancy brought up: for this was the 
moſt ſpecious pretence they could make 


of their departure; tho perhaps it was 
neceſſary, ſo many ſhoals of Slaves and 


Fugitives continually flocking to 'em, ei- 
ther to be totally diſſolv'd, by diſperſing 
them, or elſe to plant a Colony elſewhere 


with 'em; for that the Inhabitants of Alba 
did not think Fugitives worthy of being 


receiv'd and incorporated Citizens among 
them, firſt plainly appear'd, from the 


Adventure upon their Women, which 
really was not attempted out of any vio- 
lent Luſt, but — purely out of 


Want and neceſſity of lawful Wives, whom 


they afterwards extreamly lov'd and ho- 


nour'd. 


Not long after the firſt Foundation of L 


the City, they open'd a Sanctuary of Re- 


fuge for all Fugitives, which they call'd 
the Temple of the God Ahlæus, where 


they receiv*d and protected all, delivering 
none back, either the Servant to his Ma- 


ſter, the Debtor to his Creditors, or the 
 Murderer into the hands of the Magi- 
ſtrate ; ſaying it Was a Privileg'd Place, - 


and they could ſo maintain it by an Order 


of the holy Oracle: inſomuch that the 


City grew preſently very Populous, for 


they 
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they fay, it conſiſted at firſt of no more 
than a 1000 Houſes. But of that hereaf- 

ter o | | | 


Their minds being fully bent upon build- Romulus 


ing, there aroſe preſently a difference a- 0 40 q 
bout the Place where. Rowmalas he built about the 


2 Square of Houſes, which he call'd Rome, Fla 


and would have the City be there; Remus 
aid out a piece of Ground on the Aventine 
| Mount, well fortify'd by nature, which was 
from him call'd Remonius, but now Rig- 
zarias; concluding at laſt to decide the 
Conteſt by a Divination from a Flight of 
Birds: and placing themſelves apart at 
ſome diſtance, to Remus, they ſay, appear'd 
ſix Vultures, to Romulus double the Num- 
ber; others ſay, Remus did truly ſee his 
Number, and that Romulus feign'd his, but 
when Remus came to him, that then he did 
indeed ſee twelve. Hence it is that the 
Romans in their Divinations from Birds, do 
chiefly regard the Vultur, tho Herodores 
Pontius relates that Hercules was always 
very joyful when a Vultur appear'd to him 
upon any Action, for it 15 a Creature the 
leaſt hurtful of any, pernicious neither to 
Corn, Plants, or any Cattel ; it preys only 
upon Carrion, and never kills or hurts any 
living thing; and as for Birds, it touches 
not them tho they are dead, as being of its 
on Species; whereas Eagles, Owls, and 
zz 4 


Remus 


i ſlain, 


dation of the City-Wall, 
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Hawks, prey upon all their own fellow- 
Creatures; but Eſchylas ſays, 

on- pus ads dr Avalon pay; 


What Bird is clean that preys 0n's fellow- 
Bird ? 


_ Beſides, all other Birds we ſee (as the ſay- 
ing is) every day, and they occur continu- 


ally to our Senſes, but a Vultur is a "= 


rare ſight, and you ſhall ſeldom meet wit 

a Man can tell you how they breed; inſo- 
much that the rarity and unfrequency of 
?em has rais'd an abſurd opinion in ſome, 
that they come to us from ſome other cer- 
tain Countries, as Soothſayers judg, what- 


ever happens preternaturally or inſponta- 


_ neouſly, to be ſent from God. 4 
When Remus knew the Cheat, he was 
much diſpleas'd; and as Romulus was calt- 


ing up a Ditch where he * * the Foun- 
5 5 ome pieces of 
the Work he turn'd to ridicule, others he 


trampled on and ſpurn'd at: at laſt as he 
was in contempt skipping over the Work, 
ſome fay, Romulus himſelf ſtroke him; o- 
thers, that Celer, one of his Companions : 
However there fell Remus; in that Scuffle 
alſo was Fauſtulus (lain, and Pliſtinus, Who 
being Fauſtulus's Brother, Story tells us, 
help'd to bring up Romulus. Celer upon 
this fled inſtantly into Taſcam, and Rom 
+ im 
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him do the Romans call all Men that are 
ſwift of foot, Celeres; and becauſe Quin- 
tus Metellus, at his Father's Funeral, 
in a few days time gave the People a 
Shew of Sword-playing, they admiring 
his Expedition, gave him the Name of 
6 
Romulus, having buried his Brother Re- Romulus 
mu, together with his two Foſter- fathers, % 
on the Mount Nemonius, fell a building his 
City; and ſent for Surveyors out of Tu/- 
cam, who directed him in all the Cere- 
monies to be obſerv'd, and inſtructed him, 
by drawing of Schemes, how every thin 
{hould be done. Firſt, They dug a Trenc 
round that which is now the Comitium, or 
| Hall of Juſtice; and into it did they ſo- 
lemnly throw the firſt Fruits of all things, 
either good by Cuſtom, or neceſſary by Na- 
ture: laſtly, every Man taking a ſmall 
Turf of Earth of the Country from whence 
he came, they all threw *em in promiſcu- 
ouſly together. This Trench they call'd 
Mundus, (the whole World) making which 
their Center, they deſign'd the City in a 
Circle round it. Then the Founder fitted 
to a Plow a Brazen Plowſhare, and yoking 
together a Bull and a Cow, drew himſelf 
a deep Line or Furrow round the Bounds ; 
the buſineſs of them that follow'd after, 
was to fee whatever Earth was thrown up, 
lhould be turn'd all inwardly towards the 
M . 


28 


could not without offence to Religion, 


ne Dyof all hands to be the 21ſ of April, and | 


when. that Day the Romans do anniverſarily keep | 


CCC 


City, and not to ſlip a Clod that fell out. 


wards. With this Line did they deſcribe 


the Wall, all within which were the Terri. 


tories of the City, which they call'd Pome. 
rium, from Poſt murum, or Pone menia, by 


the cutting off or changing ſome Letters 


- where they defign'd to make a Gate, there 
they lifted up the Plow, and left a ſpace for 
it: whereupon they eſteem The whole Wall 

as holy, only where the Gates are; for had 


they adjudged them alſo facred, they 


have had a free ingreſs and egreſs for the 


| Neceſſaries of human Life, ſome whereof 
are in themſelves unclean. As for the day 


they began to build the City, 'tis confe(s'd 


holy, calling it their Country's Birth-day ; 
at firſt, they fay, they ſacrificed no living 


Creature on this Day, thinking it very de- 
cent and behoveful to celebrate the Feaſt 


of their Country's Birth-day, purely, and 


without the ſtain of Blood: neverthelek 
before the City was ever built, there was 


a Feait of the Herdſmen and Shepherds 


kept on this day, which went by the Name 
of Palilia. But now the Roman and Gre- 
cian Months have little or go Analogy ; theſe 
ſay the Day Romulus began to build was 


infallibly the 3oth of the Month, at which 
time there was an Eclipſe of the Moon 
| WILIC 
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which happen'd in the 3d Year of the 6th 
Ohmpiad, which the Grecians imagine An- 


timachas the Teian Poet ſaw. In the times 
of Varro the Philoſopher, a Man very well 
read in Roman Hiſtory, liv'd one Tarrutim, 


his familiar Friend and Acquaintance, both 


a good Philoſopher and a skilful Mathe- 


matician, and too that out of curio- 
ſity of Seen, had ſtudied the way of 


drawing Schemes and Tables, and ſeem'd 


bd 
8 * 
. — — 2 — 


to be excellent in the Art: to him Varro 
propounded to caſt Romulus's Nativity, e- 
ven to the firſt Day and Hour, and to make 


his Deductions from the ſeveral Events of 


the Man's Life which he ſhould be inform'd 


of, as the Solutions of Geometrical Pro- 
blems do require; for it belongs to the 
fame Science boph to foretel a Man's Lite, 
by knowing the time of his Birth, and alſo 


to find out his Birth by the knowledg of 
his Life. This task Tarrutias undertook, 


and firſt looking into the Actions and 


| Caſualties of the Man, together with the 


time of his Life and manner of his Death, 
and then comparing all theſe Remarks to- 


gether, he very confidently and poſitivel7 
22282 that Romulus Was conceiv'd in 
his Mother's Womb, the firſt Year of the 


. 24 Olympiad, the 234 Day of the Month 


the Agyptians call Cheac, (which may be 
laid to anſwer our December) and the 
34 Hour after Sunſet ; that he was born the 
; . M 2 r 
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21ſt Day of the Month Thoch, (which is 


September) about Sun- riſing; and that the 


firſt Stone of Rome was laid by him the pe 


Day of the Month Pharmuthi, (April) 
tween the 2d and 34 hour. For, as to the 
Fortune of Cities, as well as Men, they 


think they have their certain Periods of 
time prefixt, which may be collected and 
toreknown from the Poſitions of the Stars 
at their firſt Foundation. Theſe and the 
like Relations may perhaps rather take and 

delight the Reader with their Novelty and 
Extravagancy, than offend him becauſe 


_ they are bas. oo 
ze divides The City now being built, all that were 
he PPC. of Age to bear Arms Romulus lifted into 


Military Companies, each Company con- 

liſting of 3000 Footmen, and 300 Horſe. | 

nm "Theſe Companies were call'd * Legions, be. 
doo cauſe they were the choiceſt and molt ſelet 
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of the People for fighting Men; the reſt 
of the Multitude he call'd [Populus] the 
People. A hundred of the moſt eminent 
Men he chofe for his Counſellors ; thek 


he ſtiPd Patricians, and the whole Body 
of 'em, the Senate, which ſignifies truly 
* 4479. a * Conſiſtory of venerable Old Men. The 
Patricians, ſome ſay, were ſo call'd, becauſe 
they were the Fathers of honeſt and lau- 


fal Children; others, becauſe they could 
give a good account who their Fathers were, 


which every one of the Rabble that pour'd 
„„ | into 
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into the City at firſt could not do; others, 
from Patrocinium, a Patronage, by which 
they meant an Authority over the com- 


mon People, and do ſtill, attributing the 


Origin of the Word to Patronus, one of 
thoſe that came over with Evander, a Man 


ſignal for being a Protector and Defender 


© wp 3” ww 0 


of the Weak and Needy. But perhaps the 


moſt probable Judgment might be, that 


Romulus eſteeming it the Duty of the chief- 
eſt and wealthieſt Men, with a Fatherly 


\  Careand Concern,to look after the meaner, 


and withal encouraging the Commonalty 


not to dread or be aggriev'd at the Honours 


of their Superiors, but with all good Will 
to make uſe of em, and to think and 
call em their Fathers, might from hence 
give them the Name of Patricians. For 
at this very time all Foreigners ſtile thoſe 


that ſit in Council, Lords and Preſidents : but 


the Romans making uſe of a more honou- 


rable and leſs invid ious Name, call them 


Patres Conſcripti; at firſt indeed ſimply Pa- 


nes, but afterwards more being added, 
Patres Conſcripti and by this honourable 


Title was the Senate d iſt inguiſh'd from the 
Popalacy. The reſt of the wealthier fort he 


_ diſtinguiſt*d from the common People, by 
> Calling Them Patrons, and Theſe their Cli- 


ents; by which means he created a won- 
derful Love and Amity betwixt em, which 


begat great Juſtice in their dealings. For 


M 3 They 
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They were always their Clients Counſel. 
lors in litigious Caſes, their Advocates in | 
Judgments ; in fine, their Adviſers and 
Overſeers in all Affairs whatever. Theſe 
again faithfully ferv'd their Patrons, not 
only paying them all reſpect and defe. 
rence, but alſo, in caſe of Poverty, help. 


ing them to place their Children, and pay 


off their Debts; and for a Patron to wit- 


neſs againſt his Client, or a Client againſt 


his Patron, that no Law nor Magiſtrate 
could enforce. But in after-Times, all other 
Offices of Equity continuing ſtill between 

em, it was thought a baſe and diſhonoura. 


ble thing, for the better ſort to take _— 


from their Interiors. And ſo much of theſe 


Wir, 


His Stra In the 4th Month after the City was 
 ragemupom built, (as Fabius writes) the Adventure of 


the Sabin 


Virgins, 


ſtealing Women was attempted ; and, ſome 


ſay, Romulus himſelf, being naturally 2 


Martial Man, and prediſpoſed too perhaps 
by ſome certain Oracles, as if the Fates had 


ordain'd the future Growth and Greatnels 


of Rome ſhould depend upon the benefit of 
War, did begin to uſe Violence to the 8. 


bins, and that he took away only 30 Vir- 
gins, rather to give an occaſion of War, 


than out of any want of Women; tho 
this is not very probable, but rather that 
he obſerving his City preſently fill'd by a 


Confluence of Foreigners, few of whom 


had 
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had Wives, and that the Mulritude in ge- 

neral, conſiſting of a mixture of mean and 
- obſcure Creatures, fell under Contempt, 

and ſeem'd to be of no long continuance 


together; and hoping farther, after the 


Women were appeas'd, to make this In- 
jury in ſome meaſure an occaſion of Con- 


federacy and mutual Commerce with the 


Sabins, he took in hand this exploit after this 
manner: Firſt he gave it out, as if he 
had found an Altar of a certain God hid 
under ground, the God they call'd Conſus, 


or the God of Council, (for they ſtill call 


a Conſult, Conſilium, and their Chief Magi- 


ſtrates, Conſules, namely Counſellors) this 
God is Neptune, the Inventer of Horſe- 


riding; for the Altar is kept cover'd in tlie 


135 greater Cirque or Tilt- yard at other times, 


only at Horſe-racing then it appears to 
publick view; and ſome ſay, it was not 


without reaſon, that this God had his Al- 


tar hid under ground, becauſe all Counſels 
ought to be ſecret and concealPd. Upon diſ- 
covery of this Altar, Romulus by Procla- 
mation appointed a Day for a ſplendid Sa- 
crifice, and for publick Games and Shews, 
to entertain all ſorts of People, and many 


flock'd thither ; he himſelf fat uppermoſt, 
a amidſt his Nobles, clad in Purple. Now 
the Sign of their falling on was to be, when- 
ever he aroſe and gather'd up his Robe, 
and threw it over his body; his Men ſtood = 
300 | me 2 all 
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all ready arm'd, with their Eyes intent up- 


on him; and when the Sign was given, 


drawing their Swords, and falling on | 


with a great Shout, raviſh'd away the 
Daughters of the Sabins, they themſelves 


flying without any let or hindrance : they 


fay, there were but 3o taken, and from 
them were the Tribes or Pariſhes nam'd; 
but Valerius Antias fays, 527. Jabas, 683 
Virgins: which was the greateſt Excuſe | 
Romulus made, That they had taken 


never a married Woman fave one only, | 
Herſilia by Name, and her too unknow- | 


ingly, which was a means of their Recon. 


ciliation. For hence it appear'd, they did | 
not for an Affront or Injury commit this 


Rape, but with a Deſign purely to join 


Families, and unite them upon the 
greateſt and ſureſt Bonds. This Herſilia, 
ſome fay, Hoſtilias married, a moſt emi- 


nent Man among the Romans; others, 


Romulus himſelf, and that ſhe bare two 
Children to him, a Daughter, who by 


reaſon of Primogeniture was calPd Prima, | 


and one only Son, whom from the great | 
Concourſe of Citizens to him at that time, | 


<4, he calld Aollius, but after-Ages, Abillias. 
- > 7 — But theſe things Zenodotus the Trazæa- 


eogether. nian Writes, which are contradicted by 
r 3 


Among thoſe who committed this Rape 
upon the Virgins, there were, they fay, 
5 
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as it ſo then happen'd, ſome of the meaner 7% reaſon 
ſort of Men, who were carrying off a Dam- 4 
ſel, far excelling all both in Beauty and at Wed- 
Comelineſs of Stature, whom, when * ſome 27 . 
Gentlemen that met em, attempted to take Hu. 
her from em, they cried out, they were 
carrying her to Talaſius, a young Man in- 
_ deed, but a Brave and Worthy Perſon. 
Hearing that, they 1 and ap- 
plauded them highly; inſomuch that ſome 
turning back, accompanied them with 
great joy and gladneſs, ſhouting and ex- 
tolling the Name of Talaſius. Hence do 
the Romans at this very time at their Wed- 
dings ſing Talaſius for their Nuptial Word, 

as the Greeks do Hymenenus, becauſe, ſay 
they, this Lady proved a forcunate and 
happy match to him. But Sextius Sylla 

the Carthaginian, a Man wanting neither 
Learning nor Ingenuity, told me, Ro- 
mulus gave this word as a ſign when to 
begin the Onſet; every body therefore 

who made prize of a Virgin, cried out, 
Talafias ; and for that Reaſon the Cuſtom 
continues fo now at Marriages. But moſt 
are of opinion, (of whom Jubas particu- 

larly is one) this Word was us'd to new 
married Women, by way of Admoniſh- 
ment and Incitement to good Huſwitery, 

the Greek word i, ſignifying Spinning, 

and the Italian Words not being then 
mix'd with the Greek. But if this be not 
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_ falſe, and the Romans did at that time 
uſe the word 7axeciz, as we Grecians do, 
a Man might fancy a more probable Rea- | 
ſon of the Cuſtom. For when the Sabins, 
after the War againſt the Romans, were | 
recenciPd, Conditions were made con- | 
cerning their Women, That they ſhould | 
be obliged to do no other ſervile Offices | 
to their Husbands but what concern'd | 


Spinning; it was cuſtomary therefore ever 


Bride, or led her, or for any one elſe pre- 


ſent, ſportingly to ſay Talaſius, intimating 
thereby, how ſhe was now brought to no | 
other Servirude but what was in Spinning. 
Moreover it is a Cuſtom at this very day, | 
for the Bride of her ſelf not to enter her | 
Husband's Threſhold, bur to be lifted over, | 


in memory that the Sabin Virgins were 


carried in by violence, and would not en- 


ter freely. Some ſay too, the Cuſtom of 


parting the Bride's Hair with the head of 


2 Spear, was in token their Marriages be- 


gan at firſt by War, and Acts of Hoſtility; | 
of which I have ſpoken more fully in my | 
Book of Queſtions, 


his Rape was committed the 184 Day 
of the Month Seætilis, which is now Auguſt, 
on which the Solemnities of the Conſualig | 
are kept. % rd co cnrphen 
The Sabins were a numerous and mar- 
tial People, but liv'd in ſmall unfortified | 
3 Villages, 
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after at Weddings, for thoſe that gave the 3 
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Villages, as it became them, who were ent 
a Colony of the Lacedemonians, to be na- ar 4. 
turally of great Courage, and fear nothing; aan Ro- 
nevertheleſs ſeeing themſelves by great Ho-— 
ſtages bound up to their good behaviour, 
and being ſollicitious for their Daughters, 
they ſent Ambaſſadors to Romulus, with fair 
and equitable Requeſts, that he would re- 
turn their young Women, and retract that 
Act of Violence, and afterwards in all Reaſon 
and Equity eſtabliſh a friendly and neigh- 
bourly Correſpondence between both Nati- 
ons. But Romulus would not part with the 
young Women, yet propos'd to the Sabin: 
to enter into an Alliance with 'em: upon 
which point ſome conſulted and demur'd 
long; but Acron King of the Ceninenſes, a 
Man of great Courage, and well experi- 
enced in War, who had all along a jealou- 
ſy of Romulas's bold Attempts, and conſi- 
dering particularly from this Exploit upon 
the Women, he would grow formidable to 
all People, and indeed inſufferable, were 
he not chaſtiſed, was the firſt that roſe 
up in Arms, and with a powerful Army 
| made head againſt him. Romulus like- 
wiſe prepared to receive him; but when 
they came within ſight, and viewed each 
other, they made a Challenge to fight a 
ſingle Duel, the Armies ſtanding uncon- 
cerned by; hereupon Romulus prayed 
and made a Yow to Jupiter, if he did 
conquer 
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conquer his Enemy, to dedicate his Ad- 


verſary's Armour to his Honour; upon 
which he both overcame him in Combat, 


and after Battel was join'd, routed his 
Army alſo, and then took his City, but 


did thoſe he found in it no injury, only 
commanded them to demoliſh the Place, 


and attend him to Rome, there to be 
made Citizens equally capable of all Pri- 
vileges : And indeed there was nothing 
did more advance the Greatneſs of Rome, 
than that ſhe did always unite and incor- 


porate whom ſhe conquer'd into her ſelf. 
| Romulus, that he might perform his Vow 
in the moſt acceptable manner to Jupiter, 
and withal make the Pomp of it delight- 


ful to the eye of the City, cut down a tall 


Oak which he ſaw growing in the Camp, 
which he adorn'd like a Trophy, and fa- 


ſten'd thereon Acrons whole Suit of Ar- 
mour, in its right Symmetry of Parts; 
then he himſelf girding his Garment about 


him, and crowning his Head with a Lau- 
rel Garland, his Hair gracefully flowing, 
carried the Trophy lying at length upon 
his right Shoulder, and ſo march'd on, 


ſinging Songs of Triumph, and his whole 


Army following after, the Citizens all re- 
ceiving him with Acclamations of Joy 
and Wonder. The Pomp of this Day was 
the Cauſe, and rais'd the Emulation of all 


(after-Triumphs. This Trophy was dedi- 


cated 
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cated to Jupiter ſirnamed Feretrias, from 
ferire, which in Latin is to ſmite; for Ro- 
mulas pray'd he might ſmite and over- 


throw his Enemy. Theſe Opima Spolia, 
or Royal Spoils, are ſo calPd (ſays Varro) 


from their Richneſs, which the word Opes 
ſignifies; tho one would more probably 
conjecture from Opus, a Deed or A : for 
when the General of an Army with his own 


Hand kills his Enemy's General, to him 


alone is granted the Honour of offeri 


the Opima ſpolia, as being the ſole Per- 


former of that At or Deed of Bravery. 


And on three only of the Roman Captains 


did this Honour ever happen to be con- 
ferr'd: Firſt on Romulus, upon killing 


Acron the Ceninenſian; next on Cornelius 
Coſſus, for ſlaying Volumnius the Taſcan; 
and laſtly on Claudius Marcellus, upon his 
conqueri Viridomarus, King of the 


Gauls. The two latter, Coſſus and Marcel- 


lus, made their Entries in triumphant Cha- 


riots, bearing their Trophies themſelves: 
but that Romulus made uſe of a Chariot, 
Dionyſias is in the wrong; for Hiſtory 
lays, Tarquinius, Damaratus s Son, was the 
firft that brought Triumphs to this great 
Pomp and Grandeur; others, that Publi- 
cola was the firſt that rode in Triumph: 
However all the Statues of Romulus in Tri- 
umph are to be ſeen in Rome on Foot. 


. 
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After the Overthro oi the Ceninenſi- 
ans, the Sabins ſtill protract ing the time 
in preparations, the People of Fidena, 
Cruſtumerium, and Antemna, join'd their | 
Forces againſt the Romans ; Battel was no | 
ſooner joyn'd, but they were like w iſe im- 
med iately defeated, and ſurrendred up to | 
Romalus their Cities to be ſpoib'd, their 


Lands and Territories to be divided, and 
themſelves to be tranſplanted to a Colony 


at Rome. All the Lands which Romulus 


acquir'd, he diſtributed among the Citi- 
zens, except only what the Parents of the 


| ſtolen Virgins had, and them he ſuffer'd 


to poſſeſs their own: The reſt of the Sa- 


bins being enrag'd hereat, chuſing Tatius 


_The Sa- their Captain, march'd ſtraight againſt Rome; 
2 the City was almoſt inacceſſible, having 
for its Fortreſs that which is now the 
Capitol, where a ſtrong Guard was placed; 
and Tarpeius was their Captain, not Tar- 
peia the Virgin, (as ſome ſay, who would 


make Homulus guilty of a fooliſh Action.) 


But ſtill Tarpeia, the Captain's Daughter, 
covet ing the Golden Bracelets ſhe ſaw them 

Tarpeia Wear, betrayed the Fort into the Sabin, 
betrays it. hands, and asked in reward of her Trea- 
chery, all they wore on their left Arms. 


Tatius conditioning thus with her, in the 


night ſhe open'd one of the Gates, and 
received the Sabins in: And truly (for 
ought I ſee) it is not Antigonus alone that 


- and 


[ 
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ſaid, He lov'd Betrayers, but bated them af- 
ter they bad betrayd; nor Ceſar, when he 
told Rhymitacles the Thracian, that Me 


lod the Treaſon, but hated the Traitor. 
But it is a general kind of Affection all 


Men, who have occaſion for wicked Per- 
ſons, bear towards them ; much ſuch as 


they have for venomous Creatures, when 
they ſtand in need of their Poiſon and 
Gall; for as they love them while they 


are of uſe, ſo they abhor their ill qualities 


when that is over. And thus did Tatins 
behave himſelf towards Tarpeia; for he 


commanded the Sabins, in regard to their 
Contract, not to refuſe her the leaſt part 


of what they wore on their left Arms: 
upon that he himſelf firſt took his Bracelet 


off his Arm, and threw that, together 
with his Buckler, at her; and all the reſt 
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following, ſhe, being born down and, 4nd is 
quite ſmother'd with the multitude of bie- 


Gold and their Shields, died under the 


great weight and preſſure of them: nay, 


Topeius himſelf being proſecuted by Ro- 


mulus, was found guilty of Treaſon, as 


Juba ſays, Sulpitius Galba relates. Thoſe 


who write otherwiſe concerning T arpeia, 


as that ſhe was the Daughter of Tatius the 


Sabin Captain, and being forcibly de- 
tain'd by Romulus, acted and ſuffer'd thus 


bo her Father's contrivance, ſpeak very 
ablurdly : Of whom Antigonas is one; but 
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Smylas, the Poet, of all Men, who thinks 


Tarpeia betrayed the Capitol not to the S. 
bins, but the Gault, having fallen in Love 
with their King, does plainly dote. Thus } 1 
he wraes:. © hs Oy 
Tarpeia *twas, who dwelling cloſe thereby, V 
Open d the Walls of Rome to th* Enemy. \ 
She hot in luſt of the beſieging Gaul, b 
Betray d the City's Strength, the Capitol. - 
And a little after ſpeaking of her Death : 1 
| Bat yet the Gauls, that ſtrong and numerous 
Foe, 3 4 4] 
Drown'd not the Traitreſs in the Waves of un 
W e 1 
Bat, with their Shields thrown on, her Bol 1 

_ overlaid, 5 5 V 

So died, and was entomb d at once the wretched a. 
r 5 

U 


Tarpeia afterwards was buried there, and 

the Hill from her was call'd Tarpeius, un- tl 

til the Reign of King Tarquin, who ded g 

cated the Place to Jupiter; at which time b 

her Bones were removed, and fo it loſt V: 
her Name, except only that part of the in 
*Tarpeia Capitol which they ſtill call the * Tarpein Nc 
Rupes. Rock, from whence they are wont to caſt tl 
down headlong Malefactors. +0 
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The Sabins being poſſeſs'd of the Hill, 7% 8, 
Romulus in great fury offer'd them Battel, Romans 
and Tatius put on the Courage to accept jb. 
| it, perceiving, if they were fo conſtrain'd, 
where he might make a ſecure Retreat. 
The Level in the middle, where they 
were to join Battel, being ſurrounded 
with many little Hills, feem'd to enforce 
both Parties to a ſmart and deſperate Con- 
flict, by reaſon of the Difficulties of the 
Place, which had but a few narrow Out- 
lets, inconvenient either for refuge or 
purſuit. It happen'd too, the River ha- 
ving overflow'd not many days before, 
There was left behind in the Plain, where 
now the Market ſtands, a deep blind Mud 
| and Slime, which tho it did not appear 
much to the eye, and was not eaſily a- 
voided, yet at bottom was very deceitful 
and dangerous: upon which the Sabins 
being unwarily about to enter, had good 
tuck befel them; for Curtius, a Gallant 
Man, eager of Honour, and of aſpiring 
thoughts, being mounted on Horſe-back, 
_ gallop'd a good diſtance before the reſt, 
but his Horſe was mired, and he endea- 
vour'd a while by Whip and Spur to diſ- 
intangle him; but finding it impoſſible, 
he quitted his Horſe, and faved himſelf; 
the Place from him to this very time is 
call'd the Cartian Lake. The Sabins ha- 
ving eſcaped this danger, began the Fight 
N — 
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very ſmartly, the fortune of the day be- 
ing very dubious, tho many were ſlain; 
amongſt whom was Hoſtilius, who, they 
ſay, was Husband to Herſilia, and Grand- 
father to that Hoſtilius who reign'd after 
Numa. It is probable there were many 
other Battels in a ſhort time after, but the 


moſt memorable was the laſt ; in which 4 
Romulas having receiv'd a Wound on his 


Head by a Stone, and being almoſt felPd 
to the ground by it, and diſabled to ſuſ- 
tain the Enemy, the Romans upon that 
yielded ground, and being driven out of 
the Field, fled tothe Palatium. Romulus 
by this time recovering his Wound a lit- 
tle, running upon his Men in Flight, re- 
manded them to their Arms again, and 
with a loud Voice encourag'd them to 
ſtand and fight. But being overpower'd 
with the number, and no body daring to 


face about, he ſtretching out his Hands to 


Heaven, pray'd to Japiter to ſtop the Ar- 
my, and not to neglect but rather maintain 
the Roman Cauſe, Which was now in extrem 

Danger. This Prayer both wrought a great 

Reverence in many for their Prince, and 
a a ſtrange reſolution too on the ſudden in 

their Minds. The Place they firſt ſtood at, 

was, where now 1s the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator, (Which may be interpreted the 
Stayer) there they rallied their Forces, and 
repuls'd the Sabins even to the Place call'd 
; now 
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now Rheg ia, and the Temple of Le 45 
where both Parties preparing to renew 


the Fight, were prevented by a ſtrange 


and unexpreſſible ſight : for the Daugh- 


ters of the Sabins which were formerly 
ſtolen, came running in great confuſion, 
ſome on this ſide, ſome on that, with mi- 


ſerable Cries and Lamentations, like di- 
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Are parted 
by the Wo+ 
men, 


ſtrated Creatures, into the midſt of the 


Army, and among the dead Bodies, to 
come at their Husbands, and at their Fa- 


thers: ſome with their young Babes in 
their Arms, others their Hair looſe about 
their Ears, but all calling now upon the 


Sabins, then upon the Romans, in the 
molt tender and endearing Words. Here- 


upon both melted into compaſſion, and tell 
back, that they might ſtand berwixt the 


Armies. Now did a ſtrange lamentation 
ſaze all, and great grief was conceiv'd at 


the ſight of the Women, and at their Speech 


much more, which from Expoſtulations 
and high words, ended in Entreaties and 


- Supplications. 


herein (ſay they) have we injur'd or of- 


fended you, that we form:rly hade, and now 


do ſuffer under theſe Calamities * We were 


 raviſh'd away unjuſtly and wiolently by thoſe 


whoſe now. we are; that being done, we were 
ſo long neglected by our Fathers, our Brethren, 
and Countrymen, that time, having now by 


the ſtricteſt bands united as to thoſe whom 


2 we 


_ this 
jour reſcue more grievous to us Wretches, 
than your former betraying and neglect of us 
was; ſo great is their Love towards us, and 


ſuch your Compaſſion: if you make War ap- 
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we once mortally hated, has brought it about, 
that the very Men, who once uſed violence to 
us, we now have a tenderneſs for in War, and 


lament their deaths. So that you do not now 
come to vindicate our Honour, as Virgins, 
from them that injured us, but to force . 


way Wives from their Husbands, and Mo- 
thers from their Children; m 


on any other occaſion, for our ſakes you ought 


to deſiſt, who are our Fathers, our Grand- 
fathers, our Relations, and Kindred, if 
for as, take us and your Sons-in-law, and 
reſtore as to our Parents and Kjnsfolk, but 
do not rob us (we humbly beſeech you) of 


our Children and Husbanas, leſt we again be- 


come Captives. Herſilia having ſpoken ma- 


ny ſuch words as theſe, and others ear- 


neſtly praying, a Truce was made, and the 
chief Officers came to a Treaty: the Wo- 


men, during that time, brought and pre- 


ſented their Husbands and Children totheir 
Fathers and Brethren, gave thoſe that 


would eat, Meat and Drink; and carried 


the wounded home to be cured; and 
ſhewed alſo how much they govern'd with- 
in doors, and how indulgent their Huſ- 
bands were to em, in demeaning them- 
ſelves towards 'em with all kindneſs and 


reſpect 
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reſpect imaginable. Upon this, Conditi- : 4 22 


ons were agreed upon, that what Women 


pleas'd might ſtay where they were, ex- 
empt from all drudgery and labour but 


Spinning; that the Romans and Sabins 
ſhould inhabit the City promiſcuouſly to- 
gether; that the City ſhould be call'd 


| Rome from Romulus, but the Romans, 


Quirites, from the Country of Tatius; 


and that they both ſhould govern and 
command in common : The Place of this 


Ratification is ſtill call'd Comitium, from 


| Coire to agree. The City being thus dou- The City 
| bled in number, an 100 of the Sabins'""': 


were elected Senators, and the Legions 
were increas'd to 6000 Foot, and 600 


named Rhamenſes; the ſecond, from 


Tatius, Tatienſes ; the third werecalld La- 
ceres, from the Lacas or Grove where the 
Ahlam ſtood, whither many fled for Sanctu- 
ary, and were received into the City. 


And that they were juſt three, the very 


Name of Tribe and Tribune does teſtify ; 


each Tribe contained then ten Carie or 


Wards, which, ſome fay, took their Names 


from the Sabine Women; but that ſeems 


to be falſe, becauſe many had their Names 
from different Regions. Tho, *tis true, 


they then conſtituted many things in ho- 


nour to the Women: As to give them the 


1 Way 


| Horſe: then they divided the people into 
three Tribes; the firſt, from Romulus, were 
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way where-ever they met them ; to ſpeak 
no ill Word in their Preſence ; nor to ap- 
pear naked before them ; that they ſhould 
not be ſummon'd into Court before a Judg 
ſitting on Caſes of Blood ; that their Chil- 
dren ſhould wear an Ornament about their 
Necks call'd the Balla, (becauſe it was like 
| a Bubble) and the Pretexta, a Garment 
edged with Purple. 

The Princes did not immediately join 
in Council together, but at firſt each met 
with his own Hundred, afterwards all a 


ſembled together. Tatius dwelt where 


now the Temple of Moneta ſtands; and 
Romulus cloſe by the * Steps, as they call 
them, of the fair Shore, near the deſcent 
from the Mount Palatine to the Circus 
Maximus. There, they ſay, grew the 
 Holy-Cornel-Tree, of which they report, 
that Romulus once to try his ſtrength, 
threw a Dart from the Aventive Mount, 
(the Staff of which was made of Cornel) 
which {truck ſo deep into the Ground, that 
no one, of many that tried, could pluck 
it up: Now the Soil, being fertil, nou- 
viſh'd the Wood, and ſent forth Branches, 
and produced a "Trunk of conſiderable 
bigneſs. This did Poſterity preſerve and 
worſhip as one of the moſt Sacred things, 

and therefore wall'd it about; and if to any 
one it appear'd not green nor flouriſhing, 
but inclining to fade and wither, he pre- 
| . ſently 
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ſently made outcry to all he met, and they 
with one accord cried for Water, as in a 
Fire, and would run from all Parts with 
Buckets full to the place. But, they ſay, 
when Caius Ceſar was 3 the Steps 


about it, ſome of the Labourers digging too 
cloſe, the Root corrupted, and the Tree 
quite withered. 
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The Sabins received the uſe of Roman — 7 5 
Months: of which, what-ever is remark-/jm, nd 
able, is mention'd in the Life of Nama. Feaſts. 


Romulus again took up their manner of 
Shields, for which he exchanged both his 


own and all the Roman's Armour, who 


before wore ſmall Targets after the man- 
ner of the Argives. But for Feaſts and 
| Sacrifices, they partaked of them in com- 


mon, not aboliſhing any either Nation ob- 
ſerv'd before, and inſtituting ſeveral new 


ones: Of which one was the Metronalia, 
inſtituted in Honour of the Women, for 


their diſſolving the War; as likewiſe the 


Carmentalia : This Carmenta, ſome think a 
Deſtiny preſiding over the Generation of 
Men, wherefore Mothers much revere and 
worſhip her. Orhers fay, ſhe was the 
Wife of Evander the Arcadian, being a 
Propheteſs, and wont to deliver her Oracles 
in Verſe; and from Carmen a Verſe, was 
call'd Carmenta, whereas it is generally 
confeſs'd her proper Name was Nicoſtra- 


ta. Others more probably derive Carmen- 
ta 


N 4 
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ta from Carens mente, as being bereft of 


her Wits, by reaſon of her wild Enthuſi- 


aſms. Of the Feaſt of Palilia, we have 


* Aux 


ſpoke before. The Lapercalis, by the time 
of its Celebration, may ſeem to be a Feaſt 
of Purification, for it is folemniz'd on the 
Dies nefaſti, or non-Court days of the month 
Febraary, which a Man may interpret Pa- 
rifying ; and the very day of the Feaſt was 
antiently call'd Febraaca: But the Name 
of it in Greek ſignifies as much as the Feaſt 
of * Wolves; and it ſeems upon this ac- 
count to be of great Antiquity, and 
brought in by the Arcadians who came 


with Evander. But this is a trivial Fancy, | 


for it may come as well from the Wolf 


that nurſed Romulus; and we ſee the La- 


perci, the Prieſts, do begin their Courſe 


from the place where they ſay Romulus 


was expoſed. But the Ceremonies that 
then paſs, render the Original of the thing 


more difficult to be guels'd at; for there 
are Goats kilPd, then two young Noble- 


men's Sons being brought, ſome are to 
ſtain their Foreheads with the bloody 
Knite, others preſently to wipe it off with 
Wool dipt in Milk ; then the young Boys 
mult laugh after their Foreheads are wip- 


ed ; that done, having cut the Goats 


Skins into Thongs, they run about naked, 
only with ſomething about their middle, 


laſhing all they meet; the young Wives 
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do never avoid their ſtrokes, fanc ing it 


does help Conception and Child-birth. 
Another thing is proper to this Feaſt, for 


the Laperci to ſacrifice a Dog. Butas, a 


certain Poet, who writ a fabulous account 
of the Roman Cuſtoms in Elegies, ſays, that 


Romulus, after the Conqueſt of Amalias, ran 


joyfully to the Place where the Wolt gave 
them Suck, and that in imitation of that, 
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this Feaſt was, and that two young Noble- 


men ran; 


Striking at all, as when from Alba Town, 


Romulus and Remus with their Swords did 


Tun: 


And that the bloody Knife applied to 
their Foreheads, was a ſign of the danger 


they were then in of being ſlain; and the 


cleanſing of them in Milk, was in remem- 


brance of their Food and Nouriſhment. 
But Caias Aulius writes, that before the 


City was built, the Cattel of Romalas and 
Remus on a day going aſtray, they, pray- 


ing to the God Faunus, ran about to ſeek 


them naked, that they might not be troub- 
led with Sweat, and that for that Reaſon 
the Laperci run naked. And if this Sa- 
crifice be by way of Purification, a Man 
might gueſs they uſed a Dog for that very 
purpoſe ; for the Greciazs in their Luſtra- 
tions, or Sacrifices of Purging, do carry 
Out 
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out Dogs, and evermore uſe that Ceremony 
they call, eue, Or à Sacrificing of 


a Dog. But if they perform this as an act 


of Gratitude to the Wolf, that nouriſh'd and 
preſerv'd Romulus, they do not abſurdly in 


killinga Dog, as being an Enemy to Wolves, 


it to Nama Pompilius: nevertheleſs they 
write, Romulus was otherwiſe eminently 
Religious, and well-skilPd in the Art of | 
Prophecying, and upon that carried a 
Lituus, which is a crooked Rod, where- | 
with the Soothſayers deſcribe the Quar- 
ters of the Heavens. This of his, being 
kept in the Palatiam, was loſt when the 
City was taken by the Gauls; and after- 


unleſs it is perhaps for hindring the Laperci 
when they run. 


They fay too, Romulus was the firſt 
that conſecrated Holy Fire, and inſtituted 


Holy Virgins, calld Veſtals; others aſcribe 


Wards, that barbarcus Pedple being driven 


Fire, all things about it being conſumed 
and burnt. He conſtituted alſo certain 


Which ſuffers not a Wife to leave her 
Husband, but grants a Husband to turn 


out, was found in the Ruins under a 


great heap of Rubbiſh, untouch'd by the 
Laws, one whereof is ſomewhat ſevere, 


off his Wife, either upon poiſoning her 
Children, or counterfeiting his Keys, or 


Adultery ; but if the Husband upon any 


other occaſion put her away, he ordered 
one 


— — 2 — 
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one moiety of his Eſtate to be given to the 
Wife, the other to fall to the Goddeſs Ce- 

res; and who: ever did caſt off his Wife, 

to make an Atonement by Sacrifice to the _ 
| Gods of the Earth. This too is obſerva- | 25 8 
ble as a ſingular thing in Romulus, that he * 
appointed no real Puniſhment for real Par- 
ticide, but calPd all Murder fo, thinking 

the latter a deteſtable Sin, but the other 

_ impoſſible; and for a long time he ſeem'd 

to have rightly thought ſuch a Sin could ne- 

ver be, for in almoſt 600 Years together no 

Body committed the like in Rome; and 
Lacius Oftias, after the Wars of Hannibal, 


| 3s recorded to have been the firſt Parricide. 


Zut let thus much ſuffice concerning theſe 
Matters. * | 
In the 5th Year of the Reign of Tatias, De ocea- 
wme of his Friends and Kinſmen meeting % fe 
Ambaſſadors coming from Laurentam to eB 
Rome, attempted on the Road to take a- 
way their Mony by force; which they 
not ſuffering, but "defending themſelves, 
they kill'd them. So great a Villany be- 
ing ated, Romalas thought it fitting pre- 
ſently to puniſh the Malefactors; but Ia. 

tins ſhuffled off and defer'd the Execution 
ol it: and this only thing was the firſt be- 
Fenin of an open Quarrel betwixt them, 

r otherwiſe they carried themſelves fair- 
ly one to another, and adminiſtred Affairs 
together with the greateſt Unanimity. 

EO: The 
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The Relations of them that were ſlain, 
being debar'd of Juſtice by reaſon of Ti. 


tins, fell upon him as he was ſacrificing with 


Romulus at Lavinium, and flew him, com- 


mending and extolling Romalus for a juſt 


Prince. Romulus took the Body of T atias, 


and buried it very ſplendidly in the Aver- 
tine Mount, near the place call'd Armili. 


ſtrium, but altogether neglected revenging 


his Murder. Some Authors write, the C- 


ty of Laarentum, fearing the conſequence, 
deliver'd up the Murderers of Tatias; 
but Romulus paſs'd it over, ſaying, One 


Murder was requited with another. This 
of Talk and Jealouſy, as it | 


gave occaſion 
he were well pleas'd at the removal of his 
Copartner in the Government. Nothing 


any Feud among the Sabins; but ſome 
his Power, ſome again reverencing him as 


| a God, they all lived peacefully in admi- 
ration and awe of him; many foreign Na- 


takes 


il. denæ he took, a neighbouring City to Rome, 


by a Party of Horſe, as ſome ſay, whom 
he ſent before with Commands to cut down 


the Hinges of the Gates, and he himſelf 
afterwards unexpectedly came upon them. 


Others fay, they having firſt made the In- 


vaſion, 


of theſe things either diſturbed or raisd 


out of love to him, others out of fear of 


tions too did much admire Romulus; the 
antient Latias ſent, and enter'd into 
Romulus League and Confederacy with him. Fi- 
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vaſion, in foraging and ſpoiling the Coun- 


try and Suburbs, Romulus lay in Ambuſh 
for them, and ſo having kill'd many o 
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their Men, took the City; nevertheleſs he 


did not raze or demoliſh it, but made it a 
| Roman Colony, and ſent thither on the 


Ides of April 2500 Inhabitants. Preſent- 4 Plaue 
ly after a Plague broke out, which kilPd © Rome. 


uddenly without any manner of Sick- 


ne; it infected alſo the Corn with Un- 


fruitfulneſs, and Cattel with Barrenneſs: 
there rained Blood too in the City, inſo- 
much as beſides the Evils which came of 
conſequence, Men dreaded the Wrath of 


the Gods. But when the ſame Miſchiefs 


| fell upon Laurentum, then every Body 
* was Divine Vengeance that fell 
upon both Cities, for the neglect of exe- 
cuting Juſtice upon the Murder of Tatias 
and the Ambaſſadors. But the Murder- 
ers on both ſides being deliver'd up and 


puniſh*d, the Peſtilence viſibly abated, and 


Romulus purified the Cities with Luſtrations, 


which, they ſay, even now are perform'd 
at the Gate call'd Ferentina. But before the 


Plague ceaſed, the Camerians invaded the 


Romans, and over-ran the Country, think- 


= ing, by reaſon of the Diſtemper, t ey were 


unable to withſtand them; but Romulus 


| preſently made Head againſt them, and 


gain'd the Victory, with the ſlaughter of 


bodo Men: he then took their City, and 22 
| | f | 16 2 ens 


+ brought 
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brought half of them he found there to | 


Nome, and ſent from Rome to Cameria dou- 


ble the number he left there. This was 


done the firſt of Auguſt; ſo many Citizens 
had he to ſpare, in 16 years time he in- 


habited Rome. Among other Spoils he 


took a brazen Chariot from Cameria, 


which he placed in the Temple of Vulcan, 


adding thereon his own Statue crown'd 
with Victory. 1 


The Roman Cauſe thus daily gathering 


ſtrength, the weaker Neighbours ſubmit- 


The Vel 
entes (uh 
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ted, and willingly embrac'd ſecurity ; the | 
ſtronger, out of Fear or Envy, thought | 
they ought not to give way to Romulus, 
but to curb him, and put a ſtop to his 


Greatneſs. The firſt were the Veientes, a 


People of Tuſcany, who had large Pol: | 


ſeſſions, and dwelt in a ſpacious City; 
they took an occaſion to commence a War, 


upon remanding of Fidenæ, as belonging | 


to them. This was not only unreaſonable, 


but very ridiculous, that they who did | 


not aſſiſt them in the greateſt Extremi- 


ties of War, but permitted them to be 


flain, ſhould challenge their Lands and | 


ſelves into two Bodies: with one they at? 


Houſes, when in the hands of others. But 
being ſcornfully retorted upon by Romu- 
lus in his Anſwers, they divided them- 


| 


+ 


tack?d the Gariſon of Fidenæ, the other | 


march'd againſt Romulus; that which 
— — 
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having ſuffer'd ſuch great damages, did 
not venture to oppoſe him, but humbly 


| 
| 


bol ſeveral Salr-ſprings upon the River; and 
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vent againſt Fidenæ, got the Victory, and 


ew 2000 Romans; the other was worlt- 
ed by Romulus, with the loſs of 8000 
Men. They afterwards fought near Fi- 
ene, and all Men acknowledg the great- 
eſt Actions of the day were done by Ro- 
nulus himſelf, who ſhewed all manner of 
Skill as well as Courage, and ſeem'd 
to perform with . and ſwiftneſs 
more than human. But what ſome write, 


that of 14000 who fell that day, above 


half were ſlain by Romulus s own hand, 


is both very fabulous, and altogether in- 


credible : Such an Oſtentation do the 


 Meſſenians make of Ariſtomenes, who, they 


fay, offer'd 300 Victims for as many La- 


| cedemonians he himſelf flew. The Army 
being thus routed, Romulus ſuffering 


thoſe that were left to make their eſcape, 
drew up his Forces againſt the City; they, 


ſuing to him, contracted a League and 
Friendihip for 100 years: but he never- 
theleſs diveſted them of a grear quantity 
of Lands, call'd Septimagium, which was 
the 7th part of their Patrimony, as alſo 


took fifty Noblemen for Hoſtages. He + 
made his Triumph for this on the Ide, ot 


Ockober, leading, among the reſt of his 


many Captives, the General of the Veien- 
e tes, 
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tes, an antient Man, but one who ſeem'd | 
to have managed his Affairs imprudently, 

and unbecoming his Age; whence e- | 


ven now in Sacrifices for Victories, they 


lead an Old Man through the Market-place 
to the Capitol, apparePd in Purple, with 


a Bulls or Child's Toy tied to it, and the 


Crier cries, Sardianians to be fold; for 
the Taſcens are ſaid to be a Colony of 
the Sardianians, and the Veientes are | 


City of Tuſcany, = 
This was the laſt Battel Romulus ever 


fought ; afterwards he, as moſt, nay all | 

Men, very few excepted, do, who are raiſed | 
by great and miraculous good-haps of 

Romulus Fortune to Power and Greatneſs: So, I 


gms fſay, did he; for relying upon his own 


great Actions, and growing of an haugh- | 
tier Mind, he forſook his popular Behavi- | 
our, and took upon him in exchange a 
ſtrange Lordlineſs, which was odious and 
intolerable to the People. And firſt, upon 


the Habit he choſe to wear; for he dreſsd 


in Scarlet with Purple Robes over it; then | 


he gave Audience ina Chair of State, ha- 


ving always about him ſome young Boys | 


þ * call'd * Celeres, from their ſwiftneſs in do- 
7 


thers with Sta ves to make room, with ſe⸗- 


veral Cords about them, preſently to bind 
whom ever he commanded. Now the 


Latins formerly uſed ligare, as now allii- 
55 gare, 


ing Buſineſs: there went before him o- 
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gare, to bind, whence the Lifors were fo 
calld, and the Rods they carried were 
called Faſces; but it is probable they were 
firſt call'd Litores, afterwards by putting, 


ina C, Lictores, for they are the ſame the 


Grecians call x, or Officers for the 
People; and the Grecians do ſtill call the 
People in general, aiiz@, and the common 
—³ĩÜĩÜð1 88 1 
When after the Death of his Grandfa- 
ther Namitor in Alba, that Kingdom de- 
voly'd upon Romulus, he put the Govern- 
ment into the Hands of Magiſtrates, and 


celected yearly one to ſuperintend the S- 
bins. But that taught the Senators of Set ble 


Rome to ſeek after a Free and Anti-monar-""" 

chical State, wherein all might ſhare in 

the Rule and Government: For the Pa- 
tricians (as they call them) were not now 
concern'd in State-Affairs, only had the 
| Name and Title left them, convening in 
Council rather for Fa ſhion- ſake than Ad- 
vice; where they in ſilence heard the 
King's Commands, and ſo departed, ex- 
ceeding the Commonalty only in this, 
that they heard firſt what was done. 
Theſe and the like were Matters of ſmall 
moment; but when he of his own accord 
parted among his Soldiers what Lands 
were acquired by War, and reſtored the 
Veientes their Hoſtages, the Senate nei- 
ther conſenting nor approving of it, then 
9 25 „ . +... _— 
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indeed he ſeem'd to put a great Affront 
upon them ; whereupon, he ſuddenly dif- 
appearing a ſhort while after, the Senate 


fell under ſhrewd Suſpicions and Calum- 


Certainty to be related of his Death, only 


ies. nies. He diſappeard on the NVones of 


Jaly, as they now call the Month, which 
was then Quintilis, leaving nothing of 


the time as you hear : For there are now 
upon that Day many Ceremonies per- 


Neither is this Uncertainty to be thought 


form'd in reſemblance of that Misfortune. 


ſtrange, ſeeing the manner of the Death of 


Scipio Africanus, who died at his own home | 


after Supper, is neither much credited nor 


difprov'd : for, ſome ſay, he died eaſily and | 


ſuddenly, as it were of his own accord, 


being naturally a ſickly Man; others, that 


he poiſon'd himſelf; others again, that 
his Enemies breaking in upon him in the 


Night, ſtifled him. Scipio too when he was 
dead, lay open to be ſeen of all, and in- 
_ deed his Body gave ſome Suſpicion, and a | 
_ reaſonable Diſcovery of the Fact; but of 


Several 0- 


bis Death. 


Romulus, when he vaniſn'd, was neither 


the leaſt part of his Body, or rag of his 


Clothes to be ſeen : So that ſome fancied, 
the Senators having fallen upon him, cut 


his Body into pieces, and each took a part 


away in his Boſom ; others think, his Diſ- 
appearance was neither in the Temple of 


Vulcan, nor with the Senators only by; but 


that 


a» ial rat £1 LI +» 


from all Quarters, which ſcattered the 


nators kept cloſe together. The Tempeſt 


miſs'd and enquir'd for their King; but 


| about to be to them, of a good Prince, 


from him; but there were ſome who can- 
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that it happen'd, as he was haranguing the 
People without the City, near a Place 
call'd the * Goats-Marſþ, on the ſudden * A 
moſt wonderful Diſorders and Alterations . 
beyond Expreſſion aroſe in the Air; for the 
Face of the Sun was darkned, and the Day 
Was turn'd into an unquiet and turbulent 
Night, made up of terrible Thunderings 
and boifterous Winds, raiſing Tempeſts 


| Rabble and made them fly, but the Se- 


being over, and the Light breaking our, 
when the People gather'd again, they 


the Senators would not let them ſearch, 
or buſy themſelves about the Matter, but 

commanded them to honour and worſhip 
Romulus, as one taken up to the Gods, and 


now a propitious God. The Multitude 
hearing this, went away rejoycing and 
worſhipping him, in hopes of good things 


vaſſing the Matter more ſeverely and rigo- 

roully, accus'd and aſpers'd the Patricians, 

| as Men that perſuaded the People to be- 

lieve ridiculous Tales, when they them- 

ſelves were the Murderers of the King. 
Things being in this Diſorder, one, they Julius 
fay, of the Patricians, of a noble Family, urg, 
and moſt honeſt Converſation, and withal lt. 
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a moſt faithful and familiar Friend of Ro. | 
mulus himſelf, who came with him from 


Alba, Julius Proculus ow Name, ſtepping 
into the gen now | and taking a moſt fa. 
cred Oath, proteſted before them all, that 


Romulus appear'd to, and met him travel. 
ling on the Road, comelier and fairer than 


ever, dreſs'd in ſhining and flaming Ar- 


mour; and he being affrighted at the Ap. 


parition, ſaid, Upon what Occaſion or Re. 


| ſentments, O King, did you leave us here, 
liable to moſt unjuſt and wicked Surmiſes, 


and the whole City deſtitute, in moſt bitter 


Sorrow? And that he made Anſwer: I 
pleas'd the Gods, O Proculus, we ſhould re- 

main ſo long a time amongſt Men as we aid, 
and having built a City, the greateſt in the 
World both in Empire and Glory, we ſhould 


again return to Heaven; but farewel, and tell 


the Romans, that by the exerciſe of Tem- 
perance and Fortitude, they ſhall far exceed 
all Human Power, and we will be to jou the 
propitious God Quirinus. This ſeem'd ve- 


ry credible to the Romans, both upon the 
HFoneſty and Oath of him that ſpoke it; 


and a certain Divine Paſhon, like an En- 
thuſiaſm, ſeized on all Men, for no Body 


contradicted it: but laying aſide all Jea- 
louſies and Detractions, they prayed to 


Quirinus, and faluted him God. 
This is like ſome of the Grecian Fables 
of Ariſteas the Proconneſian, and Cleomeaes 


the 
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the Aſtypalæian: for, w uf ſay, Ariſteas 


died in a Fuller's Work-houſe, and, his 
Friends coming to him, his Body vaniſh'd; 
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and that ſome preſently after coming a 


Journey, faid, they met him travelling 
towards Croton; and that Cleomedes being 
an extraordinary ſtrong and gigantick Man, 
and withal crazed and mad, committed 
many deſperate Freaks. At laſt in a cer- 


tain School-houſe, ſtriking a Pillar that 


ſuſtain'd the Roof with his Fiſt, broke it 
in the middle, fo the Houſe fell and de- 
ſtroyed the Children in it; and being pur- 


- ſued, he fled into a great Cheſt, and 
ſmutting to the Lid, held it ſo faſt, that 
many Men with all their ſtrength could 


not force it open: afterwards breaking 
the Cheſt to pieces, they found no Man 


in it alive or dead, at which being aſto- 


niſh'd, they ſent to conſult the Oracle at 
Delphi, to whom the Propheteſs made this 
Anſwer: En of Ped gens, 


| Of all the Heroes, Cleomede is aft. 


They fay too, the Body of Alomena, as 


ſhe was carrying to her Grave, vaniſh'd, 
anda Stone was found lying on the Bier 
and many ſuch Improbabilities do your 


fabulous Writers relate, deifying Creatures 


naturally mortal: rho altogether to difown 


A2 Divine Power, is an unholy and difinge- 


03 nuous 
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nuous thing; ſo again to mix Heaven and | 
Earth, is as ridiculous : therefore we muſt 


reject ſuch Vanities, being aſſur'd that, ac- 


cording to Pindar, 


All haman Bodies yield to Death's Decree, 
The Soul ſurvives to all Eternity. 


For that alone is deriv'd from the Gods, 
thence it comes, and thither it returns; 
not with the Body, but when it is moſt 
free and ſeparated from it, and is altoge- 
ther pure and clean, and diſengag'd from 
the fleſh: for the dry Soul (as Herachutas 
_ phraſes it) is beſt, which flies out of the 
Body, as Lightning breaks from a Cloud; 
but that which is clogg'd and incum- 


ber'd with the Body, is like a groſs and 


_ cloudy Vapour, hard to be kindled and 

mount on high. We muſt not therefore, 

ny to Nature, fend the Bodies too 
1 Men to Heaven; but again we 


of g 
mutt really believe that, according to a 


Divine Nature and Juſtice, their virtuous 
Souls are tranſlated out of Men into He 
roes; out of Heroes into Demi-Gods ; out 
of Demi-Gods, (if they ate, as by expia- 


tion, perfectly purg'd and ſanctified, and 


disburden'd of all Paſſions attending Mor- 
tality) they are, not as in any human 
Polity alter'd, but really and according to 


right Reaſon, chang'd and tranſlated into 


Gods, 
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Gods, receiving the greateſt and moſt bleſ- 
ſed Perfection. 


Romalus his ſirname Quirinus, ſome ſay, Wh Ro- 


Ggnifies as much as Mars or Warlike ; 
thers, that he was ſo call'd, becauſe the 
Citizens were calPd Quirites ; others, be- 
cauſe the Antients calPd a Dart or Spear 
Quiris; for the Statue of Juno placed on a 
Spear was call'd Quiritis, and the Dart in 
the King's Palace was call'd Mars; and 
| thoſe that behav'd themſelves valiantly 
in War, were uſually preſented with a 
Dart, and that therefore Romulus being 
a Martial God, or a God of Darts, was 
call'd Quirinus; and there is a Temple 
built to his Honour on a Mount, call'd 

from him Quirinalis. 5 

The day he vaniſh'd on, is calPd the 


mulus was 
_ call d Qui- 


Flight of the Rabble, or the * Nones of the . Ntrat 
| Goats, becauſe they go then out of the K“. 
City, and facrifice at the Goats-Marſh ; and 


as they go, they call out loudly upon the 
Names of ſome of their Compatriots, as 
Marcellus and Caius, imitating how they 
then fled, and calPd upon one another in 
that Fright and Hurry. Some ſay, this was 
not in imitation of a Flight, but of a quick 
and haſty Onſet, giving this account of it: 
After the Gauls, who had taken Rome, 
were driven out by Camillus, and the Ci 

had not as yet recover'd her Strength ; 
many of the Latizs, under the Command 
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of Livius Poſihamias, took this time to 


march againſt her. The Army fitting | 
down before Rome, an Herald was ſent, 


ſignifying that the Latins were deſirous 
to renew their former All 'ance and AHini- 


ty (that was now almoit decayed) by con- | 
tracting new Marriages be: wen och Na- | 
tions; if therefore they would ſend forth | 
a good number of their Virgins and Wi- | 


dos, they ſhould ſettle into a Peace and 


Friendſhip, as they formerly did with the | 
Sabins upon the like Conditions. The | 
Romans hearing this, they both dreaded a |, 


War, yet thought a Surrender of their 


Women little better than a mere Captivity, | 


Being in this doubt, a Servant-Mai , call'd 
Pghilotis (or as ſome lay, Jeutola) advisd 
them to do neither, but rather, by a Stra- 


tagem, both to avoid fighting, and the | 
giving up of ſuch Pledges. The Strata- 


gem was this, that they ſhould fend her, 


with a Company of handiom Wenches | 


1 . «0 = | 
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well dreſs'd to the Enemy, inſtead of 


Free-born Virgins; and ihe would in the 
Night light up a Torch, at which the Ko- 
mans ſhould come arm'd and ſurprize them 


aſleep. The Latius were thus deceiv'd, 


and accordingly Philotis fet up a Torch in 
a wild Fig-tree, skreening it behind with 


Curtains and Coverlets from the fight of | 


the Enemy: But it was plain to the Ko- 
mans; When they ſaw it, they ran furt- 


ouſly 
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ouſly together out of the Gates, haſten- 
ing one another what they could ; fo fal- 
ing in unexpectedly upon the Enemy, they 


| defeated them. Upon that they made a 
Feaſt of Triumph, calld the Nozes of the 
Goats, becauſe of the wild Fig-Tree, call'd 


by the Romans Caprificus, or the Goat- 


Fig; and they feaſt the Women without 
the City in Arbors made of Fig-Tree 


? Boughs, and the Maids meet and run a- 
bout playing: afterwards they fight in 
Sport, and throw Stones one at another, 


in memory they did then aid and aſſiſt 
the Roman Men in Fight. This many Au- 
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thors do not admit for true: For the cal- 


and the going out to the Goats-Mar/ 
as to Sea, ſeems to agree more to the for- 


ling upon one anothers Names by 5 


mer Relation; unleſs perhaps both the Ac- 
tions, done at ſeveral times, might have 


happen'd on the fame Day of the Week. 


| | Now, they fay, it was in the 547% Year of 


75 


How old be 


his Age, and the 387% of his Reign, that %, when. 


Romulus left the World. 
Ie Compariſon of Romulus and Theſeus. 


"THIS is all I ever happen'd to hear 
of Romulas and Theſeus, worthy of 


Memory. Firſt, T heſeas leem'd, our of 


his own Free-will, without any Compulſion, 


when he might have reign'd in Security at 
Trazene, 


he died. 
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Trazene, in the Enjoyment of no inglori- | 
ous Empire, to have affected great Actions 


by himſelf. The other to eſcape preſent 


| Servitude, and a Puniſhment that threat- 
ned him (according to Plato) grew Valiant 


purely out of Fear, and dreading the ex- 


treameſt Inflict ions, attempted great En- 
terprizes out of mere neceſſity. Again, 
His greateſt Action was only the killing of | 


one King of Alba; whereas the by-Adven- 


tures and Preludes of the other were the 
Conqueſts of Scirow, Scinnis, Procruſtes 
and Corynetes; by reducing and killing of 


whom, he ridded Greece of very violent 


Oppreſſors, before any of them that were 
relieved, knew who did it: and he might 
then without any trouble as well have 
he him- 


= to Athens by Sea, conſiderin 
elf never was in the leaſt injur 


by thoſe 


Robbers; whereas Romulus could not but 
be in Action whilſt Amulius lived. A great 
Teſtimony of this is, that Theſeus, for no 


wrong done himſelf, but for the ſake of 


others, did fall upon theſe Villains; but 
| Romulus and Remus, as long as they them- 


ſelves ſuffer'd no ill by the Tyrant, per- 


King Acron, and to have conquer'd many 


mitted him to oppreſs all others. And 
if it be a great thing to have been wound- 
ed in Battel by the Sabizs, to have kill'd 


Enemies; we may oppoſe to theſe Actions, 


the Battel with the Centaurs, and the Feats 


done 
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done againſt the Amazons, But what The- 
ſeas adventur'd, in offering himſelf volun- 
tarily with the other young Boys and Vir- 
gins, as part of the Tribute into Crete, ei- 
ther to be a Prey to a Monſter, or a 
Victim upon the Tomb of Androgeus, or, 
what is leaſt of all, to live vilely and diſ- 
| honourably in Slavery to inſulting and cruel 
Men; a Man cannot expreſs what an ACt 
of Boldneſs, or Courage, or Juſtice to the 


Publick, or of Honour and Bravery, that 


was. So that methinks the Philoſophers 
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did not define Love ill, to be the ſervice of 
the Gods, in aſſiſting and preſerving Tout h; | 


for the Love of Ariadne, above all, ſeems 
do be the proper Work and Deſign of ſome 
Cad, in order to preſerve Theſeas: and in- 

| deed we ought not to blame her for loving 


| him, but rather wonder all Men and Wo- 
men were not alike affected towards him; 
and if ſhe alone were fo, truly I dare 


pronounce her worthy of the Love of a 
God, who was her ſelf fo great a Lover 


of Virtue and Goodneſs, and the braveſt 


2a. Wo 5 
But both theſe naturally affecting Go- 
vernment, neither liv'd up to the true 
Character of a King, but flew off, and 


ran, one into Popularity, the other into 


Tyranny, falling both into the ſame fault 


out of different Paſſions: For a Prince's 
chief end is to preſerve his Empire, which | 
8 
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is done no lefs by avoiding Indecencies, 
than by maintaining a Decorum 1n all 


things: Whoever is either too remiſs or 
too ſtrict in this, is no more a King or a 


Prince, but either too popular a Man, or 
too lordly, and ſo becomes either odious 


or contemptible to his Subjects. This 


ſeems to be the fault of Eaſineſs and good 
Nature, the other of Pride and Severity : 


but if we mult not in all reſpects impute 
Misfortunes to the Fates, but conſider in 
them the difference of Mens Manners and 
Paſſions, as the unreaſonable and incon- 

ſiderate Effects of Wrath and Anger; a 


Man can neither excuſe one in his Beha- 


viour to his Brother, nor the other to his 
Son. Tho the Anger of Theſeus is more | 
excuſable, becauſe it proceeded from a | 


greater Cauſe, as being ſtruck with the 


ſeverer Laſh. Romulus having diſagreed 


with his Brother, adviſedly and deliberate- 


ly upon the Concerns of the Publick, one 
would think, he could not of the ſudden 
have been put into fo great a Paſſion; but 
Love, and Jealouſy, and the Complaints 

of his Wife (which few Men can avoid 
being provoked with) ſeduced Theſes to 
commit that Outrage upon his Son. And 
what is more, Romulus in his Anger com- 
mitted an Action of molt untortunate 
conſequence; but that of Theſeas ended 


only in words, ſome evil-ſpeaking, and a 


few 
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few old Peoples Curſes, the reſt of the 
Youth's Miſery ſeems to proceed from For- 
tune. So that ſo far a Man would give his 


Vote on Theſeas's Part: But the chiefeſt 


matter in the other is this, that his Per- 
formances proceeded from very ſmall Be- 
ginnings; for both the Brothers being 
thought Servants, and the Sons of Swine- 


herds, before they were Free- men them- 


ſelves, they gave Liberty to almoſt all the 
Latins, obtaining at once all the moſt ho- 
nourable Titles, as Deſtroyers of their 
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Country's Enemies, Preſervers of their 


Friends and Kindred, Princes of the Peo- 


ple, Founders, not Removers of Cities; 
| for ſuch a one was Theſeus, who raiſed 
and compiled only one Houſe out of ma- 
ny, demoliſhing many Cities bearing the 


Names of antient Kings and Heroes. But 


Romulus did the fame afterwards, forcing 
his Enemies to deface and ruin their own 
Dwellings, and to ſojourn with their 
Conquerors; not altering at firit, or in- 
crealing a City that was before, but build- 


| ing one from the ground; acquiring like- 


wiſe to himſelf, Lands, a Country, a 


Kingdom, Wives, Children, and Relatt- 


ons. He kilPd or deſtroy'd no body, but 
encouraged thoſe that wanted Houſes and 
Dwelling-places, it willing to be of a So- 
ciety, and become Citizens: Robbers and 


Malefactors he ſlew not, but he ſubdued 


Nations, 


f 
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Nations, he overthrew Cities, he tri- 
umph'd over Kings and Princes; and as 
to Remus, it is doubtful by whoſe Hand 
he was cut off, it is generally imputed to 
others: His Mother he apparently re- 
triev'd from Death, and placed his Grand- 
father, who was brought under baſe and 

_ diſhonourable Vaſſalage, in the antient 
Throne of Azeas, to whom he did vo- 
luntarily many good Offices, but never | 
annoyed him, no not through Ignorance 
it ſelf. But Theſeus, in his Forgetfulneſs 
and Inadvertency of the Command con- 
cerning the Flag, can ſcarcely methinks 
by any Excuſes, or before the moſt can- | 
did Judges, avoid the Imputation of | 
Parricide ; which a certain Athenian, per- 
ceiving it very hard to make an Excuſe | 
for, feigns that Ægeus, at the arrival of 

the Ship, running haſtily to a Tower to 
ſee what News, flip'd and fell down, 
either for want of accidental Help, or | 
that no Servants attended him in that | 
| haſte to the Sea-ſide. And indeed thoſe 
Faults committed in the Rapes of W- 
men, admit of no plauſible Excuſe in 
Theſeus : Firſt, in regard to the often 
repetition of the Crime; for he ſtole 
Ariadne, Antiope, Anaxo the Trazenian, 
at laſt Helena, when he was an Old 
Man, and ſhe not marriageable, being 
too young and tender, and he at an 

Age 
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which he intermix'd and united both Nati- 
ons, and made it the Fountain of all af- 
ter Friendſhip, and of Power with them. 
And that it was the Cauſe of Reverence, 
and Love, and Conſtancy in Matrimony, 


, 
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Age paſt even lawful Wedlock. Then 
the Cauſe; for the Trazenian, Lacedæ- 
| monian, and Amazonian Virgins, beſide 


that they were not betrothed to him, 
were not worthier to raiſe Children by, 
than the Athenians, who were derived 
from Ereſtheus and Cecrops; but it is to 
be ſuſpected, theſe things were done out 


of Luſt, and the Satisfaction of the Fleſh. 
Romulus when he had taken near eight 


hundred Women, he choſe not all, bur 
only Herſilia (as they ſay) for himſelf, 
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the reſt he divided among the chief of 


the City: and afterwards, by the reſpect, 


and tenderneſs, and juſtice ſhewn towards 
them, he diſcover'd, that this Violence 
and Injury was a moſt commendable and 


politick Exploit to eſtabliſh a Society ; by 


time can witneſs: For in 230 Years neither 


any Husband deſerted his Wife, nor any 
Wife her Husband ; but, as the moſt cu- 
rious among the Grecians can tell you the 
| firſt Parricide, ſo the Romans all well 

| know, Spurias Carvilius was the firſt who 


put away his Wife, accuſing her of Bar- 


tenneſs. The Circumſtances of Matters 


do teſtify for ſo long a time; for upon 


thoſe 
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thoſe Marriages, the two Princes ſhar'd in 
the Dominion, and both Nations fell un- 
der the fame Government. But from the | 
| Marriages of Theſeus proceeded nothing of | 
Friend ſhip or Correſpondence for the ad- 
vantage of Commerce, but Enmities and 
Wars, and the Slaughter of Citizens, and 
at laſt the loſs of the City Aphidne; where, 
only out of the Compa ſſion of the Enemy, 
whom they entreated and careſſed like 
Gods, they but juſt miſs'd ſuffering, what | 
Tro did by Paris. Theſeas his Mother was | 


not only in danger, but ſuffer'd alſo what 


Hecuba did, in being deſerted and deſtitute | 
of her Son; unleſs that of her Captivity be | 


not a Fiction, as I could wiſh both that and | 


moſt other things of him were. What is 


fabulouſly related concerning both their | 
Divinity, you will find a great difference in | 


it: for Homulus was preſerved by the ſpe- | 


cial Favour of the Gods ; but rhe Oracle | 


given to Agens, commanding him to ab- 
Rain from all ſtrange and foreign Women, 
ſeems to demonſtrate, that the Birth of | 
Theſeas was not agreeable to the Will of | 
the Gods. | 
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accounts which Hiſtorians haveleft 


9 i Here is 19 much i incertainty in the 


us of Lycargas, the Law-giver of 
 Sperta, that ſcarcely any thing is alerted 
by one of them which is not calPd into 
queſtion, or contradicted by the reſt. Their 
Sentiments are quite different as to the Fa- 
mily he came ot, the Voyages he under- 


took, the place and manner of his Death, 
| but moſt of all when they ſpeak of the 
| Laws he made, and the Commonwealth 


P | Which 
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the Solemnity of the Ohmpick Games. Of 


Te L1FE  VecL 
which he founded. They cannot by any 
means be brought to an agreement as to 
the very Age in which this excellent Perſon 
liv'd, for ſome of them fay that he flou- 
riſhed in the time of Jphizas, and that 
they two jointly contriv'd the Ordi- 
nance for the Ceſſation of Arms during 


this Opinion was Ariſtotle, and for Con- 


firmation of it he alledges an Inſcription 
upon one of the Copper Coits uſed in thoſe 


Sports, upon which the Name of Lycargus 


continued undefac'd to this time. But 


Erateſthenes and Appollodoras, two learned 


Chronologers, computing the time by the | 
Succeſſions of the Spartaz Kings, pretend | 


to demonſtrate that he was much more 
antient than the very Inſtitution of the C- 


lympick Games. Timeas conjectures that 


there were two of his Name, and in di- 
verſe times, but that the one of them be- 
ing much more famous than the other, 
Men gave to him the Glory of both their 
Exploits : The elder of the two, according 
to him, was not long after Homer, and 
tome are ſo particular as to fay that he 
had ſeen him too. Bur that he was of 


ih, de Paflage in * Xezophon, where he makes him 
„ Contemporary with the Heracliae ; not but 
P- | 


that the very lait Kings of Sparta were 
Iltraciid e too: but he ems in that place to 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak of the firſt, and more immediate Suc- | 
ceſſors of Hercules. But notwithſtanding 
this confuſion and obſcurity of Writers. who 
have gone before us inthis Subject, we ſhall 
endeavour to compole the Hiſtory of his 


* Life, ſetting down thoſe paſſages which + 71y ws - 


are leaſt contradicted, and following thoſe the pit 


1 | - Life that 
Authors who are mott worthy of Credit. pj\arch 


Ihe Poet Simonides will needs have it publifh's, 


that Lycargus was the Son of Prytanis, and = * 
not of Eunumus; but in this Opinion he is he 4 


ſingular, for all the reſt deduce the Genea- Particular 


logy of them both as follows: Kere, 
=: 1 4 4 : : 8 pr pf 

Alriſtodemus,  Pritans, „ 
FL. 14 3 who by his firſt mg 
Puarocles, J Wife had a Son nam'd Po. 
ww I bectes, and by his ſecond | 

So ER | Wife, Dianiſſa, had this 

oo ᷣ ᷣ[ẽ‘?᷑! . Ovy 


whoſe Life is before us; but as Eatichidas 


 fays, he was the Sixth from Patrocles, and 
the Eleventh from Hercules. Be this as it 
will, Sous certainly was the moſt renown'd 


of all his Anceſtors, under whoſe Conduct 

the Spartans fubdu'd Iotos, and made 
Slaves of the Ilotes, and added to their 
Dominions, by Conquett, a good part of 
Arcadia, There goes a Story of this King 
Saus, that being beſieged by the Ciitorians 
n a dry and ſtony place, fo that he. could 
BE P 3 come 
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come at no Water, he was at laſt conſtrain- 
ed to agree with them upon theſe hard 
terms, That he would reſtore tothem all his 


* 4/btile Conqueſts, provided that himſelf * and all 
 dromiſe.. 5 Men ſhould drink of a Spring not far 


diſtant from his Camp. After the uſual 
Oaths and Ratifications, he call'd his Sol- 
diers together, and offer'd to him that 
would forbear Drinking, half his Kingdom 
for a reward. Their Thirſt was ſo much 
ſtronger than their Ambition, that not a 
Man of them was able to forbear. Inſhort, 
when they had all drank their fill, at laſt 
comes King Sous himſelf to the Spring, and, 
having ſprinkled his Face only, without 
ſwallowing one drop, he march'd off in the 
Face of his Enemies, refuſing to yield up 
his Conqueſts, becauſe himſelf, and all hu 
Men (according to the Articles) had not 
_ drank of their Water. „„ 
Altho he was juſtly had in Admiration, 
as well for his Wit and Abſtinence, as for 
his Warlike Exploits, yet was not his Fa- 
mily ſirnamed from him, but from his Son 
Eurytion, of whom they were call'd Euritiou—-— 


nides: the reaſon of this was, that Eur. 


— CEE — —— 


tion took a courſe never practis'd by his 
wiſe Predeceſſors, which was to flatter 
and cajole his own Subjects, by ſlackening 
the Reins of the Royal Authoriry. But 
fee what follow'd | the People, inſtead of 
growing more tractable by it, made new 
0 _ Encroaclt 


made to him by the Queen, that ſhe would 
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Encroachments upon him every Day; inſo- 
much, that, partly by taking Advantages 
of the too great eaſineſs or neceſſities of the 
ſucceeding Princes, partly by tiring out 


and vexing thoſe who uſed ſeverity, they 


at laſt brought the Government into Con- 
tempt, and ſoon after the whole Kingdom 


into Anarchy and Confuſion. In this mi- 
ſerable eſtate things continu'd a long time, 


and amongſt its other Tragical Effects, it 
cauſed the Death of the Father of Lycargas : 


for as the good King was endeavouring to 
quell a Riot in which the Parties were 


come to Blows, he was among them moſt 
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barbarouſly * butcher'd ; and left the Ti- e 
tle of King to his eldeſt Son Pohdedes : but 2x; 
he too dying ſoon after, the Right of Suc- al dit 


- ES | - & Cook's 
ceſſion (as every one thought) reſted in Knife. 


Lycargas; and reign he did, until he had 


notice that the Queen, his Sifter-in-Law, 


was with Child. Upon this he immediate- 


ly declar'd that the Kingdom belong'd to her 
Iſſue, provided it were Male, and that him- 
ſelf would exerciſe the Regal Juriſdiction 


only as his + Guardian and Regent during They 


his Minority. Soon after an Overture was 


make her ſelf miſcarry, or ſome way de- 


{troy that ſhe went with, upon Condition 


that he would marry her when he came to 


the Crown. Tho he was extreamly in- 


ceng'd againſt the Woman for this unnatu- 


1 5 


2 
eb cue. | 
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ral Propoſal, yet wiſely ſmothering his Re- 
ſentments, and making ſhew of _ 


with her, he diſpatch'd the Meſſenger wit 


a world of Thanks, and expreſſions of joy; 
but withal diſſuaded her earncitiy from 


procuring her ſelf to miſcarry, becauſe that 


the violent means uſed in ſuch cafes would 
impair her Health, if not endanger her 


Lite: Withal aſſuring her, that himſelf. 


would fo order it, that the Child, as ſoon 
as born, {ſhould be taken out of the waz. 
By theſe, and ſuch like Artifices, having 


drawn on the Woman to the time of her 


Lying-in, as ſoon as ever he heard that ſhe 
was in Labour, he ſent ſome of his Coun- 
cil to be by and obſerve all that paſt, with 


order, that if it were a Girl they ſhould 


deliver it to the Woinen, but it a Boy, 


that they ſhould bring it to him whereſo- 


ever he were, and whatſoever a doing. 


It fo fell out, that as he was at Supper 


with his Principal Magiſtrates, the Queen 
was brought to Bed of a Boy, who was 
ſoon after preſented to him as he was at 
the Table : he, taking him tenderiy into 
iis Arms, faid to thoſe about him, Behold, 
my Lords of. Sparta, here is a King born 
unto us. This faid, he laid him down upon 
tne Chair of State, and nanvd him Charila- 
us; that is, the Joy of the Pecple; becaule 
they were ſo much tranſported with Joy, 
both at the birth of the young Prince, _ 

| file. 
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the Contemplation of the Noble Mind and 


Juſtice of Lycargas: And yet his good 
Reign laſted only eight Months. Bur Ly- 


curgus was in Nature a Prince, and there 


were more who obeyed him upon the ac- 


count of his eminent Virtues, than becauſe 


he was Regent to the King, and had the 
Treaſure and Strength of the Nation in his 
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Hands. Yet could not all this enſare him Lycurgus 
from Envy, which made a puſh at him (as ie. 


is uſual) before he was well ſettled in his 
high Truft : the Heads of this Faction were 
the Kindred and Creatures of the Queen- 


Mother, who pretended not to have been 


dealt with ſutably to her Quality; and her 


Brother Leonidas, in a warm debate which 


fell out betwixt him and Lycargas, went 


ſo far as to tell him to his Face, that he was 


very well aſſured that &er long he ſhould ſee 


hum Ning. By this reflecting Inſinuation 
he endeavour'd to make the People jealous 
of Lycargus; thus preparing the way for an 
Accuſation of him, as tho he had made 
away with his Nephew, if he ſhould chance 


to fail, tho by a natural Death. Words 
of the like Import were deſignedly caſt a- 
broad by the Queen-Mother, and her Ad- 


herents. 


Being exceedingly troubled at this, and 


not knowing what it might come to, 
he thought it his wiſelt Courſe to decline 
their Envy by a voluntary Exile, and ſo tra- 

1 8 Fr vel 
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vel from place to place until his Nephew 
came to marriageable Years, and by having 


Lycurgus a Son had ſecured the Succeſſion. Setting 
5 1 Sail therefore with this Reſolution, he fr 


arrived at Crete, where having conſidered 
their ſeveral Forms of Government, and 
got an Acqua intance with the principal Men 
among them, ſome of their Laws he ve 


2 aa a. +2 . > Mia 7 WE "TR — a. 


much approv*'d of, and refolv*d to make ule | 


of them in his own Country, and.a good 
part of them he rejected as uſeleſs. A- 
mongſt the Perſons there, the moſt re. 
nown'd for their Ability and Wiſdom in 

State Matters, was one Thales, whom Ly- 
curgus, by repeated Importunities, and Af 
ſurances of Friendſhip, at laſt perfuaded 


to go over to Lacedæmon. When he came | 
thither, by his outward Appearance and | 
Character, he ſcem'd no other than a Ly- | 


rick Poet, but in reality he perform'd the | 
part of one of the ableſt Law-givers in the | 
World : The very Songs which he com- 
pos'd were pathetical Exhortations to Obe- 
dience and Concord : The ſweetneſs of the 
Meaſures, and the cadence of the Verſe, 
ſuting with the Subject, both ſerious and 
delightful, had fo great an influence on their 
Minds, that they were inſenſibly ſoftned 
and civiiiz'd ; infomuch that ar laſt they 
renounced their private Feuds and Animo- | 
lities, Which had kept them fo long at Va- 
rIANCE to their unſpeakable 88 

| and 
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And re- united themſelves into a chearful and 
unanimous concurrence for the publick wel- 
fare : ſo that it may truly be faid that Thales 


prepared the way for Lycargas, by removing 
the rubbiſh and clearing the ground-plor, 


that he might raiſe upon it the laſting Fa- 
brick of that glorious Commonwealth. 
From Crete he ſailed to Aſia, with deſign 


(as is ſaid) to examine the difference betwixt 
the Manners and Government of the Cre- 
tans (who were very wiſe and temperate) 


and thoſe of the Ionians, a corrupt and ef- 
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feminate People: as Phyſicians, by the op- 


poſition they find betwixt a healthful and 


ſickly body, are enabled to diſtinguiſh the 


* ſwelling of a Dropſy from a good and 


thriving habit, and a real health from that 
which but appears ſo. Here had he the 


firſt ſight of Homer's Works, which were Homer's 


| preſervedin all probability by the poſlteri- # 
| ty of Cleobulus: and having obſerv'd that, 


O 


orbs 
brought to 
ight by 


the few looſe expreſſions and actions of ill Lycurgus. 


example which are to be found in his Po- 
ems, were very much out-weigh'd by thoſe 
grave Maxims of State and Rules of Morali- 


ty (which are frequently couch'd under 


thoſe very Fictions) he ſer himſelf eagerly 


to tranſcribe and digeſt them into order, 


as thinking they would be of good uſe in 


his own Country: and to his immortal 
| honour be it ſaid, he was the firſt who 


brought the Works of this moſt admirable 


.....".. Per 
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Poet into Credit in Greece : for tho ſome 


Fragments of them lay ſcatter'd before in 
a few private hands (who feta great value 


upon them) yet were they never pub- | 
liſhed together, nor generally admired, be- 


fore the time of Lycargas. 
This Story The Egyptians ſay that he took a Voyage 


4 — into Agypt, and that, being much taken 


confirmed With their way of ſeparating the Soul- 


by ſme diery from their Handicrafts and Mecha- 
— . nicks, he reſolv'd to imitate them at Lace- 
* demon: and this diſtinction of their Pro- 
feſſions, as it prevented Confuſion, it en- 
cCreaſed their Strength, and cauſing Regula 
rity, added Beauty to the State. But as for 


his V oyages into Spain, Africk, and the In- 
dies, and his Conferences there with the 


Gymnoſophiſts, the whole Relation (as far as 


I can find) reſts on the ſingle Credit of 41> | 


ſtocrates, the Son of Hipparchus. 


During the Abſence of Lycurgas, tho 


he was clicaply parted with, he was dear- 
ly miſs'd at Lacedemon, and a great many 


Embaſſies were ſent to pray his Return: for 


Kings indeed we have (ſaid they) who wear 
the Marksand aſſume the Titles of Royalty, 


but as for the inward Qualities of their 
Minds, they have nothing by which they 


are to bediſtinguiſt'd from their Subjects; 
adding, that in him alone was the true 


oundation of Sovereignty to be ſeen, 2 


Nature made to rule, and a Genius of that 


| ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, that it made him at the ſame time 
lov'd and reverenced by the People. Tho 
this ſeem'd a little to reflect, yet were not 
the Kings themſelves averſe from his re- 
turn, for they look'd upon his Preſence as 
a Bulwark for them againſt the growing 
Inſolencies of the People. 
Things being inthis poſture at his return, His return, | 
he apply'd himſelf, without loſs of time, to — -ug 
a thorow Reformation, and reſolv'd to be made. 
change the whole face of the Common- | 
wealth: For what could a few particular 
Laws and a partial Alteration avail, when 
there was an univerſal Corruption of all 
Orders and Degrees of Men in the State? 
He took therefore the courſe wife Phyſicians 

uſe, when they have to do with one who 
labours under a complication of Diſeaſes; 
they are not content to obviate one or two 
of them, but follow him with Purges and 
letting Blood, until they have quite 
drain'd him of his peccant humors, and 
exhauſted the corrupt maſs of his Blood : 
This done, they reſtore him by degrees, 

and preſcribe a Regimen of Diet quite con- 
trary to the former. The Reader will eaſily 

make the Application. Having thus pro- 
jected things, away he goes to Delphi to 
conſult Apollo there; which having done, 

and offer'd his Sacrifice, he return'd with ron 
that renowned Oracle, in which he is call'd at length 
Beloved of God, and rather God than 4 Hero 

. | R 
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Man: that his Prayers were heard, that 


his Laws ſhould be the beſt, and the Com- 
monwealth which obſerved them the moſt 
famous in the World. Encouraged by 
theſe things, he ſet himſelf to bring over 
to his fide the leading Men of Sparta, ex- 
horting them to give him a helping hand 
in this great undertaking. He broke it firſt 

to his particular friends, and then by de- 

grees he gained others; at laſt he animated 


them all together to put his deſign in exe- 


cution. When things were ripe for action, 


he gave order to thirty of the Principal 


men of Sparta to be ready arm'd at the 
Market- place by break of the day, to the 


end that he might ſtrike a terror into the 
oppoſite party: Hermippus hath ſet down 
the names of twenty of the moſt eminent 
of them; but the name of him whom Ly 
curgus moſt confided in, and who was of 


molt uſe to him, both in making his Laws, 
and putting them in execution, was Arzth- 


miadas. Things growing to a tumult, King 
Charilaus apprehending that it was a Con- 


ſpiracy againſt his Perſon, took Sanctuary 
in the Temple of Minerva the Protectreſs. 


Being ſoon after undeceived, and pur in 


heart again, and having taken an Oath of 
them that they had no treaſonable deſigns, 
he quitted his Refuge, and himſelf allo 


entred into the confederacy with them : Of 
ſo gentle and flexible a diſpoſition he 2 
5 0 
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and almoſt too good natur'd for a King: 


to which Archelaus his Partner in the Go- 


vernment alluded; when hearing him 
highly extolPd for his goodneſs, he faid, 
Ho can he be otherwiſe than a gracious 
Prince, for he is good even to the worſt of 
men? 


_ Amongſt the many changes and altera- 
tions which Dycurgus made, the firſt and of 


greateſt importance was the eſtabliſhment 


of the Senate, which having a power equal 
to the Kings in matters of great conſe- 


quence, did (as Plato expreſſes it) with its 


phlegm allay and qualify the hot com- 


plexion of a Monarchy, ſerv'd as a Rampart 
againſt the inſolence of the People, and al- 


ways kept the Commonwealth in good tem- 


per. For the State which before had no 
firm Baſis to ſtand upon, but lean'd one 


while towards an abſolute Monarchy 


(when the Kings had the upper hand) 

and another while towards a pure Demo- 

cracy (when the People had the better of 
ound in this Eſtabliſhment of the Se- 


it) 
nate a counterpoiſe, which alwags kept 
things in a juſt equilibrium. For the 


Twenty Eight always adher'd to the wea- 
ker ſide, and put themſelves like a weight 
into the lighter Scale, until they had redu- 


ced the other to a Ballance. As for the de- 
terminate number of Twenty Eight, Ari- 


fotle is of opinion that it ſo fell out, becauſe 


tO 
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two of the Aſſociates for want of Courage 
fell of from the Enterprize; but Spheraus 


aſſures us that there were but Twenty- 


eight of the Confederates at firſt : perhaps 
there is ſome Myitery in the number,which 
conſiſts of Seven mulrtiply'd by Four, and 
is the firſt of perfect numbers after Six, be- 
ing, as that is, equal to its ſides. For my 


part, I cannot believe that Heurgas had any | 


ſuch Niceties in his Head, but pitch'd upon 
the number of "Twenty-eight, that, the 


two Eings being reckoned amongſt them, 


they might be Thirty in all. So eagerly 
ſet was Lycurgas upon this Eſtabliſhment 
invented by himſelf, that he took a Jour- 


ny to Delphi to credit it by the Approba- 


tion of the Oracle, who gave him the Fa- 
mous Rhetra, or fundamental Statute, 


The Rhe- which runs thus. After that you have built | 


tra, or 


Oralle 4 Temple to Jupiter the Syllanian, and to Mi- 
nerva the Syllanian, and after you have divi- 

dea the People into Tribes, you ſhall eftabliſh i 
Council of thirty Senators, in the number of 


which the two Kings ſhall be compris d; and 


ſhall from time to time call the People to an 


Aſſembly betwixt Balyca and Cnacion, where 


the Senate ſhall propound things to the Com- 


mons, who ſhall nat have Power to debate up- 
on their Propoſals, bat only to give or refuſe 
their Aﬀent : and it ſhall be in the Power of the 


Senate to diſſolve the Aſſembly. Betwixt this 
Balyca and Cnacion (now called ti 


2 1. | their 
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their Aſſemblies were held, for they had 


no ſpacious Council-houſe richly hung and 
furniſhed to receive them in: for Lycargas 


was of Opinion that ſuch Theatrical Orna- 


ments were ſo far from advantaging them 


in their Counſels, that they were rather an 


from the buſineſs before them, to gape 
upon the Statues and PiCtures, and Roofs 
curiouſly fretted, the uſual embeliſhments 
of ſuch places amonſt the other Greci- 


> 


hindrance, by diverting their Attention 


ans. The People then being thus aſſem- 


bled in the open air, it was not allow'd to 
any one of their Order to give his Advice, 


but only either to ratify or reject what 
ſhould be propounded to them by the 


King or Senate. But becaule it fell out 


afterwards, that the People made gloſſes 
and explanations of Laws contrary to 
the intent of the Kings and Senate, and 


ſometimes too by adding or razing out 


| whole Sentences, perverted the ſenſe, King 
Pohdorus and Theopompus (to be even with 


them in their own kind) inferred into the 


Rhetra or grand Decretal the following 
Clauſe; That if the People ſhould go a- 
bout to make alteration in the Decrees of 


the Senate, or to enlarge or limit the Senſe 
of them, that it ſhould be lawful for the 


King and Senate to make void their Reſolu- 
tions, and ro diſſolve the Aſſembly. "This 
buſineſs was fo dextrouſly managed, that 


it 


I 
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it paſt among the People for as authentick 
as the reſt of the Rhetra, as appears by theſe 
Verſes of Hrtæus: 


If Spartans, ye deſire that Heat” n ſhould bleſs 
Tour New-born State with laſting happineſs, 
Hear what Apollo's Oracle commanas : 
Jove puts the Scepter into Princes hands. 
Let them Command; let Senators debate 
The deep Affairs, and Intereſts of State. 
Hear ye, and give aſſent, and reverence pq, 
And know, *tis Subjects privilege—— to obey, 


Altho Lycargas had in this manner usd 
all the qualifications poſſible in the Go- 
vernment of his Commonwealth, yet thoſe 
who ſucceeded him thought that ch 
neſs of the number of which the Senate 
conſiſted, made them ſomewhat imperious 


Plato and preſſing, and therefore * (as Plato fays) | 


33 they wanted a Bridle, which Bridle was the 


onarchy, power of the Ephori, eſtabliſn'd a hundred 
and thirty years after the death of Lycargas. 
Elatus was the firſt who had this Dignity 
confer'd upon him, in the Reign of King 
Theopompus, whom when his Queen upbraid- 
ed one day, that he would leave the regal 
Power to his Children leſs than himſelf had 
received it from his Anceſtors, he told her 
that ſhe was much miſtaken, for he ſhould 
leave it ſo much greater than he found it, 
by how much it was more likely to laſt. 
. 
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for indeed the Prerogative being thus kept 


within ſome reaſonable bounds, at once he 


freed himſelf from the envy, and ſecur'd 
himſelf from the danger, to which an un- 
limited Juriſdiction lies expoſed. So that 
the Spartan Kings fared much better after it 


| thantheir Neighboursat Meſſene and Argos; 


who by ſcrewing their Prerogative too 


high, crack'd it, and for want of yielding 


2 little to the Populacy, loſt all. 
Indeed, whoſoever ſhall take a proſpect 


of the Seditions and Civil Wars which be- 


fel theſe bordering Nations, (to whom they 


were as near related in blood as ſituation) 
will find good reaſon to admire the pro- 


found wiſdom and providence of Lycargas ; 
for theſe three States in their firſt riſe were 
equal, or, ifthere were any odds, they lay 


on the fide of the Meſſenians and Argives, 


who in the diviſion of their Country were 
more fortunate than the Spart ans: yet was 


their flouriſh but of {ſmall continuance, 


ſoon falling into confuſion, partly by the 


tyrannical diſpoſition of their Kings, and 


partly by the ungovernableneſs of the peo- 
ple: fo that now their ſervile and diſgrace- 
tul condition mahes it appear to the whole 
world, that it is oue of the greateſt Bleſſings 
_ which Heaven can fend down upon any Na- 


tion, to give them fo wiſe a Law-giver who 
could ſet bounds to thoſe two interfering 
Powers, and of ſuch jarring Elements 
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frame an orderly Commonwealth. But of 


this I ſhall ay more in its due place. 
After the Creation of the thirty Sena. 
tors, his next task, and indeed the moſt 


hazardous he ever undertook, was the ma. 


king a new diviſion of their Lands. For 


there was a very ſtrange inequality among 


the Inhabitants of Sparta, ſo that the City 


was ſurcharged with a multitude of beg | 
garly and neceſſitous perſons, whilſt the 
Lands and Mony were engroſſed by a few: 


therefore to the end that he might baniſh 
out of the State Luxury and Arrogance, 
( the vices of the rich) and Envy and Kna- 


very, (the uſual faults of the poor) and 


the ſource of all miſchiefs, Want and Su- 
perfluity, he obtained of them to renounce 
their properties, and to conſent to a new 


diviſion of the Land; that they ſhould live 


all with the equality and friendlineſs of 
Co-heirs and Brothers: ſo that there being 


no other way left to mount to a degree of 
Eminence above the reſt, than to become 


more valiant and more virtuous than they, 


Ambition began to be 4 good Subject, and ſet 


men upon the uſe of thoſe means by which 
true Honour is to be acquir'd. 
_ Having got their conſent to his Propo- 


fals, he immediately put them in execution: 


and having exactly ſurvey'd the whole 
Country of Laconia, he divided it into thir- 
ry thoutand equal ſhares, and the Liberties 
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| o the City of Sparta into nine thouſand ; 
and theſe he diſtributed to the Inhabitants 
of the City, as he did the others to them 
who dwelt in the Country. Some Au- 
thors fay that he made but fix thouſand __ 
lots for the Citizens of Sparta, and that 
* King Poldore added three thouſand more. 
Others ſay that Pohdore doubled the num- 
ber Lycargas had made, which (according 
do them) was but four thouſand five hun- 
dred. A lot was ſo much as to yield one 
year with another about ſeventy Buſhels of 
Brain, for the Maſter of the Family, and 
_ twelve for his Wife, with a ſutable propor- 
tion of Oil and Wine. And this he thought 

{ſufficient to keep their bodies in good health 
and luſty, and as for ſuperfluities he deſign'd 
wholly to retrench them. It is reported, 
that as he returned from a Journey ſome 

ſime after the diviſion of the Lands, in har- 

. | velt time, the ground being newly reap'd, 
obſerving the Sheaves to be all equal, and 
the Shocks of the ſame bigneſs, he ſmiling- 
ly faid to thoſe about him, Methinks Lace- 
demon is like the Inheritance of a great ma- 
ny Brothers, which have newly made a 
divifion among themſelves. , 

Not contented with this, he reſolv'd to 
make a diviſion of their Movables too, that 
there might be no odious diſtinction or 
inequality left amonſt them; but finding 

that it would be very dangerous to go 
880 Q 2 about 
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Was red hot and juſt ſtamp'd, they quench'd 


curious Pieces: for being of Iron it was 


ſcarcely portable, neither if they ſhould | 
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about it openly, he bethought himſelf of 
this Stratagem. He commanded that all 


Gold and Silver Coin ſhould be cry'd 


down, aad that only a fort of Mony made 


of Iron ſhould be current, whereof a great 


weight and quantity was but very little 


worth : So that to lay up twenty or thirty 


Pounds, there was requir'd a pretty large 


Chamber, and to remove it, nothing lets 
than a yoke of Oxen. By this Invention, 


it is ſcarcely to be imagin'd, how many 


execrable V ices were baniſh'd Lacedemon 


For who would rob another of ſuch a fcur- 
vy ſort of Coin? Who would unjuſtly de. 
tain it? Who would cheat and circumvent, 
be brib'd, or turn Knight of the Poſt to 

compaſs it? when it was not eaſy to 


ght 1 


be hid when a Man had it, nor broug 


Man any credit in the world by the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, nor could ſerve for any uſe 


when you had cut it in pieces; for when it 


it in Vinegar, and by that means made it 
almoſt unmalleable by its hardneſs. 

In the next place he baniſh'd all Arts that 
were not abſolutely neceſſary ; but here he 


might almoſt have ſpar'd his Precaution: 
for they of themſelves would have gone a- 
ter the Gold and Silver, the mony. which 


remain'd being not fo proper payment for 


tal 
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ſo far from valuing it, that they thought it 
one of the moſt ridiculous things in the 
world. Thus was foreign Traffick almoſt 
utterly cut off, for neither could the Laced.e- 
moni aus buy any Merchandiſe of Strangers, 
neither did any Merchants think it worth 
their while to bring in their Goods to any 
part of Laconia. For the ſame reaſon, they 


were not peſter'd with any pedantical Teach- 


ers of Rhetorick, with Gypſies, Fortune- 
tellers, and Calculators of Nativities; no 


pimping corrupters of Youth brought their 


Ladies of compoſition, or their Boys to be 
unnaturally abus'd there; no Goldſmiths, 
and Engravers, no Jewellers and Perfumers 


were to be found amongſt them, for there was 


#0 Mony: So that Luxury being depriv'd 
of that which fed and fomented it (being 
quite ſtarv'd out) was forc'd to quit their 
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take ſo much pains as to export it, would it 
paſs among the other Grec/ans, who were 


Country, and ſeek it ſelf one elſewhere. 


For the Rich had no Preeminence here over 


the Poor, and their Riches and Abundance, 


having no opportunity of appearing and 


boaſting of themſelves in publick, were 
forced to remain uſcleſs at home, a coſtly prey 

to the Ruſt and the Moth. Their thoughts 
being thus taken off from things ſuperflu- 


ous, they became excellent Artiſts in thoſe 


which were neceſſary; fo that Bedſteads, 


Chairs and Tables, and ſuch like ſtaple U- 
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tenſils in a Family, were admirably well 


made there; particularly their Cup was 


very much in faſhion, and bought up by Sol- 


diers, as Critias reports: for the colour and 


thickneſs of the Cup hindred the muddineſs 
of the dirty water (Which upon marches 
muſt often be drunk) from being perceived; 
and the Figure of it was ſuch, that the 
Mud fank to the bottom, or ſtuck to the 
ſides, ſo that only the pureſt part of the 
Water came to the Mouth of him that 
drank it. And this skill of theirs, tho in 


minute things, was mainly owing to their 


Lavv:-giver, who took off their minds from 


_ thoſe things which were of daily and i- 


the endleſs care of providing the means and 
inſtruments of Luxury, to attend only to 


diſpenſable uſe. ; 
he laſt and moſt maſterly ſtroke of this 


excellent Philoſopher, by which he ſtruck 


at the very roots of Luxury, and extermi 


nated utterly the deſire of Riches, was the 
Ordinance he made, that they ſhould all eat 


in common, of the ſame meat, and of ſuch 


kinds as were ſpecify'd in the Deeree: by 


which it was expreſly forbid to pamper 


themſelves in private, to uſe rich Couches, 


and magnificent Tables, abuſing the labours 
of excellent Workmen, and delivering them- 


ſelves up into the hands of their Butchers 
and Cooks, who us'd to cram them in 
Corners, as they fatted up the Beaſts and 


the 
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' the Poultry they fed on. By this way of 
life their manners were not only corrupted, 
but their bodies too were enfeebled ; fo that 
Ho: the rein to their ſenſual Appetites, 
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{ in need of long ſleep, and hot 


| | Bapnio's, and, in a word, of as much care 


and attendance as if they were continually 
Sick. It was certainly an extraordinary 


thing to have brought about ſuch an Enter- 


piiſe as this, but a greater yet to have ef- 
fſected by the frugality of their publick Ta- 


bles, that their riches ſhould be privileg d 


from the hands of rapine, nay rather (as 
Theophraſtas obſerves) ſhould be utterly de- 


raded, * loſing their property, and almoſt * 
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their very nature, ſo that they no longer 
were the objects of envy. For the 2 
ing oblig d to partake of the ſame fare with 


the poor, they could not make uſe of, or 
enjoy their choice viands, nor ſo much as 
' | pleaſe their vain humours, by making a 


ſhew and vaunting of them to the World. 


So that the common Proverb, that Platas 
(the God of riches) is blind, was no where 
ſo literally verify*d as in Sparta: for there 
he was wept continually Blind, or rather 
Carcaſe, ſenſeleſs, motionleſs, 
as when he lay wrapt up in the dark en- 
trails of the Earth. Nor could they take 
any refection in private before they came 
to the publick Halls; for every one had 
an eye upon them who did not eat and 
24 drink 


like a dea 


nag: 
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drink with a good ſtomach, and reprbach- 
ed them with the name of dainty and ef. 


feminate. 
This laſt Ordinance bore very hard upon 


the wealthier fort of Men, ſo that being out 


of all patience they made an inſurrection 


againſt Lycargas, and from ill words came 
to blows; ſo that at length he was forced 
to run out of the Aſſembly, and make to the 


Sanctuary to fave his Life. By good hap he 


got before all the reſt, excepting one Alcan- 
der, (a young Gentleman otherwiſe not ill | 
accompliſh'd, but too haſty and cholerick) 

whocame up ſo cloſe to him, as that, whilſt | 
he turn'd himſelf about to ſee who was near | 
him, he ſtruck him upon the Face, and beat | 


out one of his Eyes. The incomparable 
Philoſopher was fo far from being daunted 
and diſcouraged by this Accident, that he 


ſtop'd ſhort, and ſhew'd his reverend Face 


all in a gore Blood to his ingrateful Coun- 


trymen: They were ſo ſtrangely ſurptiz'd 
and aſhanv'd to ſee it, that they immediate- | 
ly beg'd Pardon, offer'd him any fort of 


reparation, and deliver'd Alcander into his 


hands, to be puniſh'd as he ſhould think fit. | 


Lycargas, having thank'd them for their 


care of his Perfon, diſmiſs'd them all, e- 
_ cepting only Alcander: Taking him With 


him into his Houſe, he neither did nor ſaid 


any thing ſeverely to him, but diſmiſſing 
thoſe whoſe place it was, he order'd mo 
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der to wait upon him at Table ; the young 
Man, tho not uſed to ſervile Employments, 
without murmuring or repining did as he 
was com nanded. Being thus near him, he 
had opporrunity to obſerve in him (beſides 


the natural goodneſs and mildneſs of his 


_ Temper) an extraordinary Sobriety in his 


Diet, and a ſtrength of Complexion pro- 
ceeding from it, which no Labours and 


Fatigues were able to ſurmount. He was 


ſo raviſh'd with Admiration of theſe excel- 
| lent Qualities, that of an Enemy he became 
one of his moſt zealous Admirers, and told 
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his Friends and Relations that Lycurgus was 


not that moroſe and ill natur d Man whom 
they had formerly took him for, but of the 
ſweeteſt and moſt Gentleman-like Diſpoſi- 


tion in the World. And thus did Lycargas 
(cor Chaſtiſement of his fault) make of a 


wild and diſſolute young Man, one of the 


diſcreeteſt Citizens of Sparta. 


In memory of this accident Lycargus 


built a Temple to Minerva, ſirnamed Op- 


tilete, from a Word which in the Dorick - 


Dialect ſignifies the Preſerver of the Sight: 


For ſome Authors, of which Dioſcorides is 


one (Who wrote a Treatiſe of the Com- 


monwealth of Sparta) ſay, that he was 
wounded indeed, but did not loſe his Eye 


with the blow; and this was the cauſe of 
the Dedication of that Temple. Be this as 


it will, certain it is, that this miſadventure 


Was 
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But to return to their publick Repaſts 
which had ſeveral Names in Greet; for the 
Candiots call'd them 'aripiz (becauſe the 


| Men only came to them :) The Laceds 


monians call'd them aii (from a Word 


which ſignifies Parſimony, becauſe they 


were ſo many Schools of Sobriety) or 
dalia, that is, Feaſts of Love, becauſe that | 
by eating and drinking together they had | 
opportunity of making Friends. To put | 
in my own conjecture, perhaps they were | 
ſimply call'd xai (Eating-Houſes) for ſuch | 
the Word is hy the ſubtraQtion of one Let- | 


ter. They met by Companies of Fifteen, 
over or under, and each of them ſtood 


bound to bring in monthly a Buſhel of 
Meal, eight Gallons of Wine, five Pounds 
of Cheſs, two Pounds and a half of Figs, | 


for their deſſert, and a little Mony to buy 


Fleſh and Fiſh withal. Beſides this, when | 


any of them made Sacrifice to the Gods, 


they always ſent a Dole to the Common- 


hall; and likewiſe when any one of them 


had been a hunting, he ſent thither a part 
of the Veniſon he had kilPd ; and theſe two 


were the only allowable Excuſes for ſup- 
ping at home. This Cuſtom of eating to- 


— * 
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was the cauſe that the Lacedemonians ne- 
ver bring any Arms, no not ſo much as a 
Staff into their publick Aſſemblies. 


gether was obſerv'd ſtrictly fora great while 
afterwards; infomuch that Agi, King of | 


Lacedemon, | 
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Lacedemon, having vanquiſh'd the Atheni- 
ans, and ſending for his Commons at his 
return home, becauſe he deſir'd to eat pri- 


vately with his Queen, was refuſed by the 
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Polemarchi ; which refuſal, when he reſent- 


ed ſo much as to omit the Euchariſtical Sa- 
crifices, which uſed to be made for a War 
happily ended, they were fo far from ask- 


ing his Pardon, that they ſet a Fine upon 


his Head, and obliged him to pay it. 
They us'd to ſend their Children to theſe 
Tables as to Schools of Temperance and 


good Husbandry : Here they were inſtruct- 


ed in State-affairs, not by mercenary Pe- 


daxts, but by experienced Stateſmen : Here 
they learn'd the Art of Converſation, to 
Drall without Reflecting, and to make Jeſts 
at the coſt of no Man's Reputation; and 
withal to take a Jeſt with the fame Inno- 


cence and Unconcernedneſs that they gave 


one. In this point of good Breeding the - 
cedæmonians exceeded all the People of Greece; 
but if any Man were out of Humour, or 


was not of a Nature to bear a Jeft, upon the 


leaſt hint given there was no more to be 
ſaid to him: It was cuſtomary alſo for the 
eldeſt Man in the Company to tell each of 
them, as they came in, Look ye, Sir, not a 
Word ſaid in Company muſt go out of this Door, 
and withal he pointed to it. When any 


one had a deſire to be admitted into any 


through 


2 of theſe little Societies, he was to go 
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through this manner of probation: Each 
man in the company took a little ball of 
ſoft bread (a cuſtom much like that of bal. 
lotting in other places) which they were to 
throw into a deep Baſin, which a Waiter 
carried round upon his head: thoſe that 


lik'd the perſon to be choſen drop'd their 


Ball into the Baſin without altering the 
figure; and thoſe who dilliked him preſs d 
it betwixt their fingers, and made it flat: 


and this ſignify'd as much as a zcgative 


voice; for if there were but one 22 


flatted pieces in the Baſin, the Suiter was 


rejected: ſo curious they were in the choice 
of their company, and ſo tender of diſguſt- 
ing any one member in it, by taking in a 
man unacceptable to him. Their principal 


' Diſh was a ſort of black Broth, which was | 
ſo much valued that the elderly fort fed 


only upon that, leaving what fleſh there 
ä ... 
The fone They fay that a certain King of Pontw, 


7 Diony. having heard much of this black Broth of 


fius the theirs, ſent for a Lacedemonian Cook on 


Tyr a : 1 | | . | | | 5 
2 ie Tuc. purpoſe to make him ſome 3 he had no 1 
ſconer taſted it but he found it was abomi- |_ 


nable: the Cook ſeeing him out of conceit 


—— —— 
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with it, told him; Sir, to make this Broth | 


reliſh, you ſhould have bat hid your ſelf firſt in 


the River of Eurotas. . = 
Having eaten and drank thus moderate- 
ly, every man went to his home without 
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lights, for the uſe of them was utterly for- 
bid, to the end they might accuſtom them- 
ſelves to march boldly in the dark. And 
ſuch was the Order and Faſhion of their 
Meals. 3 „ 

Lycargus would never reduce his Laws 
into Writing; nay, it is expreſly forbid in 


the Rhetra: for he thought that the mot 
material points, and ſuch as moſt directly 
tended to the publick Welfare, being im- 
printed on the Hearts of their Youth by a 
good Education, and by a conſtant and ha- 
bitual Obſervance of them, becoming a ſe- 
cond Nature, would ſupply the place of a 
Law and Law-giver in them all the reſt of 


their Lives; and as for things of leſſer im- 


portance, as pecuniary Contracts, and ſuch 
like, the forms of which ought to be chang'd 
| as occaſion requires, and in tract of time 


become inſufficient for the ends they were 


77 


intended for, he thought it the beſt way to 


leave them to every Man's Diſcretion, and 
to preſcribe no certain form at all. He left 


therefore no inviolable cuſtom in ſuch Caſes, 
willing that the manner and form of bar- 


gaining ſhould be alter'd according to the 


Circumſtances of Time, and Determinati- 


ons of Men of the ſoundeſt Judgment. 


For he was perſuaded that without good 
Education the beſt Laws in the World ſig- 
nify'd nothing, and where that was they 


were in a manner ſuperfluous. | 
One 
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that they would proportion their Beds to 
their Houſes, and their Coverlets to their | 
Beds, and that the reft of their Goods and | 
Furniture would be ſutable to them. Iris | 
reported that King Leocichidas, the firſt of | 
thar Name, was fo little uſed to the ſight of 
carv'd Work, that, being entertain'd at C- 
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One Branch then of the Rhetra was, that | 


their Laws ſhould not be written: another 


Branch of it is particularly levell'd againft | 


Luxury and Expenſiveneſs; for by it it was 
ordained, That the Ceilings of their Hou- 


ſes ſhould only be wrought by the Ax, and | 


their Gates and Doors ſmooth'd only by 


the Saw. And this was not without My- | 

ſtery : for if Epaminondas could fay with | 
ſo good a Grace, inviting ſome Friends to 
his Table, Come, Gentlemen, be ſecure, Trea- 
ſon would never come to ſuch a poor Dinner | 


as this, why might not this great Law-gi- 


ver in all probability have thought that | 


ſuch ill-favour'd Houtes would never be ca- 


pable of receiving Luxury and Superfluity ? 

For a Man e roms nyt ms res. 3 
ry {hare of Folly that would furniſh ſuch | 
Rooms with Embroidered Beds, and Hang- | 
1ngs of Arras, that would be ſerv'd in Plate | 
upon a rough hewn Table, and pretend to | 
pomp and mag nificence in a Houſe which was | 
almoſt roo narrow for the Neceſſities of Life. 


And doubtleſs he had good reaſon to think 


riath in a ſtately Room, he was much fur- 


priz'd 
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priz d to ſee the Timber and Celling fo fine- : 
y wrought, and asked his Hoſt, whether 
| the Trees grew ſo in his Country. 

A third Ordinance of this forementioned 
Rhetra was, That they ſhould not make 
War often, or long, with the ſame Enemy, 
| leſt they ſhould train and inſtruct them 
in the Art of War, by having often to do 
with them; and by forcing them to defend 
| themſelves, at length teach them to be the 
| Aggreſſors. And for breaking this Law was 
Ageſilaus much blamed a long time after, 
by making ſuch continual Incurſions into 
| Beotia, that at length he taught that Peo- 

ple to make Head againſt the Lacedemont- 
ans; and therefore Antalcidas, ſeeing him 

wounded one day, faid to him, that he 
| was very well paid for making the Thebans 
good Soldiers whether they would or no. 
And theſe Laws were called the Rhetra, 
J that is to fay, not Inventions of Man's 
Wiſdom, but Divine Sanctions and Reve- 
nations from Heaven. 5 

In order to the good Education of their 
Youth (which, as I ſaid before, he thought 
the moſt important and nobleſt Work of a2 
Law-giver) he went fo far back as to take 
into conſideration their very Conception 
and Birth, by regulating their Marriages. 
For Ariſtotle wrongs the Memory of this py, . 3. 
excellent Perſon, by bearing us in hͥand. 
_ | that, after he had try'd all manner of ways 
| | 0 
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to reduce the Women to more Modeſty 
and Sobriety, he was at laſt forc'd to leave 


them as they were; becauſe that in the ab- 


ſence of their Husbands, who ſpent the 
beſt part of their lives in the Wars, their 
Wives made themſelves abſolute Miſtreſſes 
at home, and would be treated withas much 
reſpect as if they had been ſo many Queens. 
But by his good leave it is a miſtake ; for 
he took for that Sex too all the care that was 
_ poſſible: as an inſtance of it, he ordered the 
Maidens to exerciſe themſelves with Wreſt- 
ling, Running, throwing the Bar, and ca- 


O 


ſting the Dart, to the end that the Fruit 
they conceived might take deeper root, 
and grow ſtrong, and ſpread it ſelf in ſtrong 
and healthy Bodies; and withal that they | 
might be the more able to undergo the Pains | 
of Child- bearing. And to the end he might 
take away their over great Tenderneſs, and _ 
that acquired Womaniſhneſs which vain cu- | 
{tom hath added to the aatural, he ordered 
that they {ſhould go naked as well as the 
young Men, and dance too in that Conditi- 
on at their ſolemn Feaſts and Sacrifice 
ſinging certain Songs, whilſt the young 
Men ftood in a Ring about them, ſeeing 
and hearing them: In theſe Songs they now | 
and thengave a Satyrical glance upon thoſe 
who had misbehaved themſelves in the 
Wars, and ſometimes ſang Encomiums up- 
on thoſewho had done any gallant Action; | 


— 


2 
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and by theſe means enflamed the younger 
fort with an Emulation of their Glory. 
Thoſe that were thus commended went a- 
way brave and well fatisfy'd with them- 
ſelves, and thoſe who were rally'd, were as 


fenſibly rouch'd with it, as if they had been 


formally and ſeverely reprimanded ; and ſo 
much the more, becauſe the King and the 
whole Court ſaw and heard all that paſs'd. 


| Now tho it may ſeem ſtrange that Wo- 
men ſhould appear thus naked in publick, 


| yet may it be faid, that true Modeſty was 


| obſerv'd and Wantonneſs excluded; they 


were ſufficiently clad in their zative Inno- 


cence and Simplicity, and wore the Livery 


bol the lovel y Original Couple. The end 


of their Exerciſe was to make themſelves 
more active and vigorous, to the end that 


they miglit bear away the Prize one from 
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another, and at laſt come to diſpute it with 


the Men. From hence came that Senſe of 
Honour and Nobleneſs of Spirit, of which 


we have an Inſtance in Gorgo, the Wife of 
| King Leonidas, who being told, in Diſ- 
courſe with ſome foreign Ladies, that the 
Women of Laced emon were they only of 


the World who had an Empire over the 


Muen ; ſhe briskly repartee'd, that there was 


good Reaſon, for they were the only Wo- 


men who brought forth Men. Laſtly, 
| thele publick Proceſſions of the Maidens, | 


and their appearing naked in their Exerciſes 


J 
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Eſtate. Beſides this, that he might pro- | 
mote Marriage more effectually, thoſe who | 
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and Dancings, were Provocations and Baits | 
to ſtir upand allure the young Men to Mar- 
riage ; and that, not upon Geometrical Nea. 


ſons (as Plato calls them) ſuch as Intereſt 


and Equality of Fortune and Birth, but from | 


the ſweet Conſtraint and unſophiſticated 


Dictates of Nature, from that myſterious 
Agreement and Sympathy of Minds which 


alone can make Men happy in a married 


continued Batchelors were made infamous 


by Law; for they were excluded from the | 
ſight of thoſe publick Proceſſions in which | 
the young Men and Maidens danc'd naked; | 


nay, the Officers compel'd them to march 


naked themſelves round the Market-place | 


in the very depth of Winter, ſinging a cer- 


rain Song to their own diſgrace, that they 
juſtly ſuffer'd this Puniſhment for difobey- 
ing the Laws. Moreover they were de- 
priv'd of that Reſpect and Obſervance which 
the younger fort were oblig'd to pay to 
their Elders; and therefore no Man found 
fault with what was faid to Dercyllidas, a 


great Captain, and one who had comman- 


ded Armies; who, as he came into the 
place of Aſſembly, a young Man, inſtead 


| of riling and making room for him, told 
him, Sir, you muſt not expect that Honour 


from me being young, which cannot be 
return'd to me by a Child of yours when! 
am old. When 


— — — — — 2 — — 
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When they had a mind to marry, their 
Courtſhip was a fort of Rape upon the Per- 
ſons whom they had a fancy for, and thoſe 
they choſe not tender and + half Children, f de Re 
but in the Flower of their Age, and full ripe them 
for a Husband : After this, ſhe who managꝰ d in mary at 
the Wedding, comes and ſhaves cloſe the 2. | 
Hair of the Bride, dreſſes her up compleat- 4ze : he 
| ly in Man's Clothes, leaves her upon a Mat- 
treſs; this done, in comes the gin. Gn them forit. 
in his every Day Clothes, ſober and com- 
pos'd, as having ſupp'd at his Ordinary, and 
ſteals in as privately as he can into the 
Room where the Bride lay, unties her Vir- 
gin Zone, and takes her into his Embraces ; 
and fo having ſtay'd ſome time together, 
he returns as ſecretly as he can to his Apart- 
ment with the reſt of his Comrades, with 
whom he ſpends all the Day, and good part 
of the Night too, unleſs he ſteals a ſhort Vi- 
ſit to his Bride, and that he did with a great 
deal of Circumſpection and Fear of being 
diſcover'd; nor was ſhe wanting (as may be 
ſuppos'd) on her part, to uſe her Woman's 
Wit in watching the moſt favourable Oppor- 
tunities for their meeting, and making Ap- 
pointments when Company was moſt out 
of the way. In this manner they liv'd a 
long time, infomuch that they frequently 
had Children by their Wives before ever 
they ſaw their Faces by daylight. Their In- 
terview being thus difficult and rare, ſery'd 
R 2 not 
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not only for continual Exerciſe of their | 
Temperance, and further'd very much the 
 Endsand Intention of Marriage, but beſides, | 
theſe ſhort Abſences kept their Paſſion ſtill | 
ags, and decays, and dies at 


alive, which ff 


laſt by too eaſy Acceſs and long Continu. 
ance with the beloved Object; they always {| 
parted with Regret, contriving when they 
ſhould come together again, and thought | 
Minutes Hours till the next meeting. Hav. 


ing thus ſet Modeity as a Centinel over the 
Marriage-Bed, he next bethought himſelf 


of a prevention of that wild and Wo- 


maniſh Paſſion, Jealouſy : And this he 


+4 Reme- thought the beſt Expedienr, to allow Men 
dy almoſt the Freedom of imparting the uſe of their | 


pet Died, Wives to thoſe whom they ſhould think fit, 
blam d and that ſo they might have Children by them: 


derided by 


bb webe, and this he would needs make a very com- 
Grecians. mendable piece of Liberality, and laughd 


at thoſe who think the Violation of their 


Bed ſuch an inſupportable Affront, that they 


revenge it by Murders often, and ſome- 
times by cruel Wars. Lycargas thought 
Man not to be bland, who being ſtepꝰd in 
Years, and having a young Wife, ſhould re- 
commend fome virtuous handſom young 


Man that the might have a Child by him, 
who might inherit the good Qualities d 


ſuch a Father; and this Child the good Man 


loves as tenderly as if he was of his own. 


getting: On the other ſide, an honeſt Man 
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who had love for a married Woman upon C 
the account of her Modeſty and the well- 
favour'dneſs of her Children, might with- 
out formality beg of her Husband a Night's 
Lodging, that he might have a ſlip of fo 
ly a Tree, which he might tranſplant 
into his own Garden. And indeed, Lycar- 
gas was of a Perſuaſion that Children were 
not ſo much the Propriety of their Parents, 
as ofthe whole Commonwealth ; and there- 
fore he wou'd not have?em begot by the firſt 
Comers, but by the beſt Men that cou'd be 
found. The Laws of other Nations ſeem'd 
to him very defective and incongruous,who 
were very ſolicitous for the breed of their 
Dogs and Horſes, and ſent a great way, and 
were at no ſmall Charges to get the beſt 
Stallions, and yet kept their Wives under 
Lock and Key for fear of other Men; where- 
as themſelves were craz'd, old, or infirm, 
and more fit to propagate Diſeaſes than their 
Species. If they had made the leaſt Reflec- 
tion in the World, they would have taken 
notice that the Honour and Diſhonour of 
Children, (who generally derive their good 
or ill Qualities from thoſe that beget *em) 
doth chiefly redound to thoſe who have 
dhe Charge of their Education; and if they 
prove ill, they firſt feel the Smart of it. 
Such Reaſons may be alledg'd in favour of 
this Paradox of Lycargas; but this is cer- 
tain, that fo long as theſe Ordinances were 
| , 4 «5 
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obſerv'd, the Women were there ſo far from 
that ſcandalous Liberty, which hath ſince | 
been objected to them, that they knew not 
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what the name of Adultery meant. A proof 
of this we have in Geradas, a very antient 


| Spartan, who being asked by a Stranger, 


the Stranger, ſuppoſe there were one, and | 
the Crime prov'd againſt him, how would | 
you puniſh him? he anſwer'd, that the Of. 


B 


what Puniſhment their Law had appointed 


for Adulterers, he anſwer'd, there are no 
Adulterers in our Country ; but, replied 


tender muſt pay to the Plaintiff a Bull with 


a Neck fo long as that he might drink of 

the River that ran at the foot of Taygetas, 

cover the Top of the Mountain. The Man 

being ſurpriz'd at this, ſaid, Why, tis im. 

_ poſſible to find ſuch a Bull: Geradas ſmi- 
lingly reply'd, *twas juſt as poſſible to find 

an Adulterer in Sparta. And ſo much I had 


to ſay of their Marriages. 


Nor was it in the Power of the Father 


to diſpoſe of the Child as he thought fit, 


Hey kept 
their Court 
at a place 
ealld X- 


> 


but was oblig'd to carry it before the + Try- 


ers, (who were ſome of the graveſt Men of 
the Tribe to which the Child belong'd) 


their Buſineſs it was carefully to view the 

Infant, and if they found it luſty and well- 

_ favour'd, they gave order for its Education, 

and allotted to it one of the nine thouſand 

| thares of Land abovementioned for its 

maintenance; but if they found it n 
i 
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and of an ill Complexion, they ordered it to 


becaſt into a deep Cavern in the Earth near+ The pla- 


the Mountain Taygetes,as thinking it neither 


for the good of the Child it ſelf, nor for the Sa- r 
publick Intereſt, that it ſhould be brought Sure. bun- 


up, ſince Nature had denied it the means of” 


es; an un- 
natural 


Happineſs in its own particular, by not giv-caſtan. 


ing it Health nor Strength ſufficient to 
make it ſerviceable to the Publick. Upon 
the ſame account the Women did not bathe 
the new-born Children with Water, as is 
the Cuitom in all other Countries, but with 
Wine, to prove the Temper and Complexion 
of their Bodies: for a Conceit they had, 
that weakly Children fall into Fits of Con- 
vulſion, or immediately faint upon their 


being thus bath'd; on the contrary, thoſe 


who were of a ſtrong and vigorous Habit, 
would acquire a greater degree of firmneſs 
by it, and get a temper in proportion like 


Steel, in the quenching. Their Nurſes : 


too were ſo careful and experienc'd, that 
without uſing Swadling-bands, their Chil- 
dren were all ftreight, well proportion'd and 
beautiful; and beſides they us'd them to 
any fort / of Meat, and ſometimes to bear 
the want of it, not to be afraid of the dark, 
or to be alone, nor to be wayward, and 
peeviſh, and crying, as they are generally 
in other Countries, through the imperti- 
nent Care and Fondneſs of thoſe who look 

to them. Upon this account Spartan Nurſes 
r _ were 
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8 
r 
were often bought vip, or hir'd by People 
of other Countries, and it is reported that 
ſhe who ſuckled Alcibiades was a Spartan: 
but if he was fortunate in his Nurſe, he was 
not ſo in his School-maſter; for his Guar- 
dian Pericles + (as Plato tells us) choſe a 


Slave for that Office call'd Zogpjras, nothing 
better than thoſe that row'd in a _— | 
d 


Lycargas was of another mind, he wou 


not have Maſters bought out of the Mar- 
ket, nor ſuch as ſhould ſell their pa ins, nor 
would he have any thing mercenary in ſo | 


important a Charge. 


Nor was it lawful for the Father himſelf |] 


to breed up the Children after his own Fan- 
cy; but as ſoon as they were ſeven Years | 
old, they were to be enrolPd in certain Com- 


panies and Claſſes, where they all livd 


under the fame Orders and Diſcipline, do- 


Their Ex- 
 erciſes, 


cation was one continued Exerciſe of a re. 
dy and perfect Obedience. The old Men 


ing their Exerciſes, and recreating them- 
ſelves together. Of theſe, he who ſhew'd 

the moſt Conduct and Courage, was made | 
Captain ; they had their Eyes N & upon 


him, obeyed his Orders, and underwent 
patiently whatſoever puniſhment he inflic- 
ted: ſo that the whole Courſe of their Edu- 


too were Spectators of their Performanc 


and oft-times harch'd Quarrels, and fer them 


together by the Ears, that by thoſe earh 


Indications they might perfectly learn their 


- Natures, 
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Natures, and know which would be vali- 
ant, which a Coward, when they ſhould 
come to more dangerous Encounters: As 
for Learning, thcy gave them juſt enough 
to ſerve their Turn ; their chief Care was 
to make them good Subjects, to fit them 
to endure the Fatignes of long and tedious 
Marches, and never to return without Victory 
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from the Field, To this end, as they grew | 


in Years their Exerciſes were proportiona- 
bly increas d; their Heads were ſhav'd, 


Aſter they were twelve Years old, they 


were no longer allow*d to wear double Gar- Their Ha- 
ments, one plain Coat ſerv'd them a whole ®% 
|| Year: and being but very ſeldom bath'd 


and trimm'd, they were none of the neateſt 


| andcleanlieſt Perſons in the World. They 


lodg'd together in little Bands upon Beds 
made of the Ruſhes which grew by the 


Banks of the River Eurotas, and becauſe 


their Points were ſharp they were to break 
them off with their Hands without a Knife: 


it it were a hard Winter, they mingled ſome 
| Thiftle-down with their Ruſhes; this kept 


them warm; and as well contented they 


were with it, as if it had been the beſt Fea- 


they were accuſtomed to go bare-foot, and 
for the moſt part to play naked. 


heir Ha- 


|| ther-bed in the World. By that time they 


were come to this Age, there was not any 


ok the more hopeful Lads who had not a 


Lover to bear him Company ; the old Men 


# | 
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too had an Eye upon them, coming often 
to the Schools to hear and ſee them con. 


tend either in Wit or Strength with one a. 


nother: And this they did as ſeriouſly and 


with as much Concern as if they were their 
Fathers, their Tutors, or their Magiſtrates; 
ſo that there ſcarcely paſſed a moment 


without putting them in mind of their 


duty, nor was there any place fo privj. 


leg'd, but that they were puniſh'd if they | 


pointed to undertake the Charge and Gover- | 
| nance of them: He again rang'd them into 


had neglected it. 


| Beſides all this, there was always one of | 
the beſt and honeſteſt Men in the City ap- 


ſeveral little Bands, and ſet over each of 


them for their Captain the diſcreteſt and 


moſt metaPd of thoſe they call'd Irene, 
(bo were —_— twenty Years old, and | 


thoſe who were about eighteen were call'd | 


| Mell-Irenes, as much as to ſay, who would 
ſhortly be Men: ) this young Man there- 


fore was their Captain when they fought, | 


and their Maſter at home, uſing them for | 


Their Diet. 


the Offices of his Houſe; ſending the ſtur- 
dieſt of them to fetch Wood, and the weak- | 
er and leſs able to gather Sallads and Herbs, 


and theſe they muſt eicher go without or 


ſteal them; and this they did by creeping 


into the Gardens, or conveying themſelves 


- very cunningly and cloſely into the Eating- 


Houſes: And it concern'd them fo to do, 


for 
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for if they were taken in the fact, they were 
whip'd without Mercy; and that, not for 
want of Hozeſty, but for want of Wit, becauſe 
they did not lay their deſign well, and were 
not fine and cunning in their faculty. They 
ſtole too all other Meat they could lay their % Ni 
hands on, looking out ſharp and watching wy. 
all opportunities, when People were aſleep 
or more careleſs than uſual. If they were 
caught, they were not only puniſh'd with 
Whipping, but Hunger too, being reduc'd 
to their Ordinary, which was but very 
lender; and fo contriv'd on purpoſe, that 
being preſs'd by Hunger, they might caſt 
about to help themſelves by ſome ſubtile 
| Conveyance or adventurous Action: And 
this was the principal Deſign of their hard 
fare. Another there was not inconſiderable, 
that they might grow the better 1n tallneſs; 
for the vital Spirits not being overburden'd 
and oppreſſed by too great a quantity of 
Nouriſhment, (which neceſſarily diſcharges 
it ſelf into Thickneſs and Breadth) do by 
their natural Lightneſs and Agility mount 
upwards ; and the Subſtance of the Body 
not being groſs, or in too great a quantity, 
does more eaſily follow the faſbioning Hand 
of Nature, whereas ron and over-ted Bo- 
dies are ſtubborn and untractable, and ſhe 
can at beſt make but a bungling piece of 
work of them. This we find by Experience 
in Women who take Phyſick whilſt they 
8 are 
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are with Child ; for tho the Children be 
by that means made ſomething leaner, 
and of a leſs ſize, yet are they, for the moſt 
part, lovely of Aſpect, and extraordinary 


well ſhap'd; the remaining Matter, after 


the Separation of the groſſer Humours, be- 


ing more ſupple, and pliable, and recipient 


of its Form, which is always exact and per- 


felt in its kind, when the Matter is capable 


of it. But whether this be the true Reaſon 
or not, I leave it to be determin'd by the 
College of Phyſicians. 


very cautious and fearful of being diſcove- 


red, that a Youth having ſtoln a young Fox | 
and hid it under his Coat, ſuffer'd it to tear 
out his very Bowels with its Teeth and 
Claws, and fo died upon the place, rather 
than he would diſcover it. What is practisd 


to this very Day in Lacedemon is enough to 
gain Credit to this Story, for my ſelf have 
ſeen ſeveral of them endure whipping to 


e death at the foot of the Altar of Diana, 
„% 


oy . 


The ſren or under Maſter, us'd to ſtay | 
alittle with them after Supper, and one of | 
them he bid to ſing a Song: to another he 


put forth a Queſtion, which requir'd an ad- 


vis'd and deliberate Anſwer; for example, 
Who was the beſt Man in the City? What 
he thought of ſuch an action of ſuch a Man? 

1 Uſing 
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Io return from whence we have digreſ. 
ſed; the Lacedæmonian Children were ſo 
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Uſing them thus early to paſs a right Judg- . 
ment upon Perſons and Things, and to in- 
form themſelves of the Abilities or Defects 
of their Countrymen : if they had not an 
Anſwer ready, they were look'd upon as 
of a dull and careleſs Diſpoſition, and to have 
little or no Senſe of Virtue and Honour: 
beſides this, they were to give a good Rea- 
ſon for what they ſaid, and in as Re words 
and as comprehenſive as might be; he that 
failed of this, or anſwered not to the pur- 
poſe (inſtead of a Ferula) had his Thumb 
bit by his Maſter. It fo fell out ſometimes 
that the Iren did this in the preſence of the 
old Men and Magiſtrates, that they might 
fee whether he puniſhed them juſtly and in 


due meaſure or not: and tho he did a- 


miſs, they would not reprove him before 
his Scholars, (leſt it ſhould diminiſh their 
reſpect to him) but when they were gone, 
he himſelf was call'd to an account, and 


underwent a Correction too, if he had run 


far into either of the Extreams of Indul- 
gence or Severity. _ 

It 13a thing remarkable, that their Lovers Their Te- 
and Favours had a ſhare in the young * 
| TLad's Honour or Diſgrace: and there goes 
2 a Story, that one of them was fined by the 

Magiltrates, becauſe the Lad whom he 

lov'd cry'd out effeminately as he was fight- 

ing, (by the way, ſo much in faſhion was 
this fort of love among them, that the moſt 
55 — .ASFY 
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ſtay'd and virtuous Matrons would own 


publickly their paſſion to a modeſt and beau. 
tiful Virgin.) And tho ſeveral mens fan. 


cies met in one perſon, yet did not this 


cauſe any Strangeneſs or Jealouſy among 


Their ſhort 


——___ Sayings. 


them, but was rather the beginning of a 
very intimate Friendſhip, whilſt they all 


jointly conſpir'd to render the belov'd Boy 


the moſt accompliſh'd in the World. 


They taught them alſo a ratural and 


graceful way of ſpeaking, enlivened with 


a a touch of inoffenſive Raillery, and compre- 
hending a great deal of matter in few words, 
For Lycurgus, who ordered that a great 


piece of Money (as is aforeſaid) ſhould be | 
but of an inconſiderable Value, on the con- 
trary, would allow no Diſcourſe to be car. 


rent, which did not contain in few words 


thenian laugb'd at their ſhort Swords, and 


a great deal of uſeful and weighty Senſe: | 


ſo that Children there by a habit of long 


Silence and Meditation, had ſuch a Preſence | 
and Quickneſs of Mind as to give very ſur- 
prizing Anfwers, and oft- times ſpeak Apo- 
thegms to the aſtoniſhment of the Hearers; 


whereas the Incontinence of the Tongue, 


like the other fort of Incontinence, fru- 
ſtrates the ends of ſpeaking, as that does of 


Generation. From hence the Pithineſs of 
the Lacoz:az Speech; an Inſtance of which 
we have in King Azis, who when a pert 4- 


laid that the Jugglers and Mountebanks 


____ ſfwallow'd 
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ſwallow'd them in the publick Shows and 
Theatres, anſwer'd him, and yet our Ene- 
mies cannot endure the ſight of them; and 
as their Swords were ſhort and ſharp, fo 
were their Sayings: and truly in my judg- 
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ment there is in this conciſe way of Speech, 


ſomething which I know better than I can 


expreſs, which flies level to the mark, and 


does more execution than a whole Volley of 
words ſhot at rovers. Lycargas himſelf, who 
enjoined this manner of ſpeaking, was one 


of the beſt Examples of it, as appears by his 
Anſwer to one who by all means would have 


a popular Government in Lacedemon : Be- 


gin Friend, faid he, and make a Trial in thy 


own Family. Another ask'd him why he 
allow'd of fo mean and trivial Sacrifices to 


the Gods? he reply'd, That we may always 
have ſomething to offer to them. Being 
ask d, what ſort of martial Exerciſes or Com- 
bates he approv'd of, anſwer'd, all forts, ex- 


cept that in which you + ſtretch out your + e 
hands. Many Sayings of the like force are I chi 


to be found in the Letters which he occaſi- Barter - 


: ** A ng the 
| onally wrote to his Country-men; as being 


conſulted how they might beſt oppoſe an 


Ant ients. 


Invaſion of their Enemies, return'd this An- 


ſwer, By continuing poor, and not coveting 
to have one more than another. Being conſul- 


ted again, whether it were requiſite to en- 


cloſe the City witha Wall, he ſent em word, 


That City is well fortified which hath a Wall of 


+. Men 
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Men inſtead of Brick. But as for theſe Let- 
ters, whether they be counterfeit or not, 


I think it no eaſy matter to determine, and 


therefore let every man think as he pleaſes: 


But that they were indeed Enemies to Talka- 


tiveneſs, theſe following Inſtances are an au- 
thentick and ſufficient Proof. King Leonidas 


told one who held him in Diſcourſe upon 


ſome uſeful things, and worthy his hear- 


ing, but not in due time and place, Sir, you 
are impertinent for ſpeaking in this place ſo 


much to the purpoſe. King Charilaus, the 


Nephew of Lycargas, being ask d why his | 
Uncle had made fo few Laws, anſwer'd, To | 


Men of few Words few Lawsare ſufficient. 


One blam'd Hecateus the Orator, becauſe 


that being invited to a Feaſt, he had not 

| ſpoke one word all Supper-time : Archidamus 

anſwer'd in his Vindication, He who can 
ſpeak well knows when to ſpeak too. 


I will now give an Inſtance or two of 


their ſharp Repartees, which, as I ſaid be- 


fore, had a ſort of Pleaſantneſs with them, 


which made them to be the better excus'd. 
lie ſeems Damaratas being ask'd, in an + abuſive man- 


__ #oalludeto ner by an im na -- 
——_ by an importunate Fellow, Who was 


Un. 3: the beſt Man in Lacedemon ? anſwered him, 


1d to be He, Sir, that is the leaſt like you. Some, 


put to the; ** "Rx 4 
e in Company where Ag was, much extoll'd 


1, Who x the exact Juſtice of the Eleans, who ſat as 


tte beſt Judges at the Olympick Games; Indeed, 


man in 


Sparta? ſays Agis, they are highly to be commen- 


ded 
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ded if they can do Juſtice once in the ſpace 
of five Years. Theopompas anſwered a Stran- 
ger, who brag'd that he was ſo much ta- 


3 


ten notice of for his love to the Lacedemo- 


nians, that his Country- men from thence 


call'd him * enoazer, that it had been more * 4 lerer 


bor his Honour if they had calld him 4. n 


| cedæmo- 
ener. And Pliſtonax, the Son of Pauſa- nians. 
wer 


only of all the Græcians have learned none 


of your Ill Conditions. One asked Archi- 
| damas what number of fighting Men there 
might be of the Spartans, he anſwered, 


Enough, Sir, to drive out the wicked. 


We may gueſs too at their manner of 


ſpeaking by their very Jeſts. For they us'd 
not to throw them out at random, but the 
very Wit of them was grounded upon fome 
conſiderable ſenſe. For inſtance, one being 
àsk d to go hear a Man who exactly coun- 


terfeited the Voice of a Nightingale, an- 


ſwered, Sir, I have heard the Nightingale 


1445, when an Orator of Athens faid the La- od 
_ redemonians were an illiterate and ignorant cam. 
People, told him, You fay true, Sir, for we nen. 


5 


it ſelf. Another having read this follow - 


ing Inſcription upon a Tomb, 


Extinguiſhing 4 cruel Tyranny 15 
At Selinum theſe brave Patriots did die: 


made this clinch upon it, that they well 
defery'd to die, for inſtead of extinguiſhing 
8 RR 


pay Reſpe& to my Betters. In ſhort, their 
Anſwers were ſo ſententious and pertinent, 
that one ſaid well, that to be a Philoſopher 
or a Lacedæmonian ſignified the fame thing. 


And tho they were a very active People, g 
they exerciſed their Minds much more than 


their Bodies. 


Nor were they leſs careful to ſing and 


compoſe well, than to expreſs themſelves 


in proper Terms, and to ſpeak to the Point: 


Spirit in them, that they enflam'd and ra- 


Their poe- 
4. 


viſh'd mens Minds witha deſire ta do great 
and good Actions; the ſtile of them was 
plain and without Affectation; the ſubiec 


always ſerious and moral: molt uſually it 


was in praiſe of ſuch Men as had dy'd in 


the Bed of Honour for defence of their Coun- 


try, or in Deriſiun of thoſe who would not 


as moſt miſerable, and below the Condicion 
0 


venture their Lives willingly in fo good a 
Cauſe. The former they declar'd happy, and 


almoſt Gods; and the latter they deſcrib'd 
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the Tyranny they ſhould have let it bary | 
out. A Lad being offer d ſome Cocks of | 
the Game ſo hardy that they would die | 
upon the place, ſaid, that he car'd not for | 
Cocks that would die hardy, but for ſuch 
that would live and kill others. Another | 
would by no means be carried home in a 
Chair, as heſaw ſome others were, becauſe, | 
faid he, I cannot conveniently rife in it to 


And their very Songs had ſuch a Life and 4 
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of Men. In theſe Verſes too they talk'd 
high of what Feats they would do or had 


| | done, and vaunted of themſelves as the 
| braveſt and moſt valiant People in the 


World. The Expreſſion was different, and 
ſutable to their ſeveral Ages: for you muſt 


| underſtand that they had three Choirs of 


them in their ſolemn Feſtivals, the firſt of 
the old Men, the ſecond of the young Men, 
and the laſt of the Children: (to give a 
| traſt of them) the old Men began thus, 


We have been (tho now ſpent and old) 
1 Hardy in Field, in Battel Bold. 


The young Men anſwer'd them, ſinging, 


We are ſo now: let who dares try, 
Well conquer, or in Combat die. 


Ss | / 
| The Children came laſt, and faid, 
| Whatever ye can * do or f tell, * To the 
We one Day will Jou both excel. * 75 me ; 
old men. 


lndeed if we take the pains to conſider 
their Compoſitions, and the Airs on the Flute 
to which they were ſet when they march'd 
to Battel, we ſhall find that Terpander and 
Pindar had reaſon to ſay that Muſick was 
not incompatible with, but rather an help 
. and 
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and incentive to Valour. The firſt fays | 


thus of them ; 


Juſtice goes in proceſſion throagh their Streets, 
And Mars the Mules in ſweet conſort meets, 


And Pindar — —— 
Bieſt Sparta! in whoſe State we find 
Things almoſt inconſiſtent join d. i 


In quiet times jour Martialstoils not ceaſe, 


And War's adorn'd with the ſoft arts of Peace. 


 Gray-headed Wiſdom reigns in your Debates, 


And well-bred Touth, with equal Fire, 
Handle their Arms, or touch their Lyre, | 


bn. Gods, the Muſick of well order'd States! 


So that theſe two Poets deſcribe the Spo- | 
| tansas being no leſs Mulical than Warlike, | 


and the Spartan Poet himſelf confirms it: 


Oar Sportsprelude to Mar, and Maſick's charm 


Inſpire deliberate Valour to our Arms. 


Their z5ing And even before they engag'd in Battel, the 
„ Battel. King did firſt ſacrifice to the Muſes (in all 
likelihood) to put them in mind of the man- 
ner of their Education, and of the ſevere 


Judgment that would be paſt upon their 


Actions, and thereby toanimate them to the 


performance of ſome gallant Exploit: ſome- | 


times too the Lacedemonians abated a little 


the 
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the ſeverity of their Manners in favour of 
their young Men, ſuffering them to curl 


and perfume their Hair, and to have coſtly 

Arms and fine Clothes; and as well pleas'd 

they were to ſee them marching out full of 

Metal and Spirit to an Engagement, as the 

other Græcians were to ſee their trim'd Hor- 

ſes neighing, and preſſing for the * Courſe. . „ . 
And therefore when they came to be well- tudes tothe 


grown Lads, they took a great deal of care %mict 
of their Hair, to have it parted and trim'd, ; 


eſpecially againſt a Day of Battel, purſu- 


ant to a Saying of their Law-giver, that a 


large Head of Hair ſet off a good Face to 


more advantage, and thoſe that were ugly 
it made more ugly and dreadful. 


When they were in the Field their Exer- 


ciſes were generally more moderate, their 


Fare not ſo hard, nor ſo ſtrict a Hand held 


over them by their Officers, ſo that they 


were the only People in the World to 
whom War gave repoſe. When their Ar- 


my was drawn up in Battel array, and the 


Enemy near, the King facrific'd a Goat, 


commanded the Soldiers to ſet their Gar- 


lands upon their Heads, and the Pipers to 


play the Tune of the Hymn to Caſtor; and 
himſelf advancing forwards, began the Pa- 


, which ſerv'd tor a ſignal to fall on. It 
was at once a delightiul and terrible fight - 
to ſee them march on to the Tune of their 


Flutes, without ever troubling their Order, 
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or confounding their Ranks, no diſorder 


in their Minds or change in their Counte- 


nance, but on they went to the hazard of 


their lives as unconcernedly and cheerfully, 
as if it had been to lead up a Dance, or to 


hear a Conſort of Muſick. Men in this 


temper were not likely to be poſſeſſed with 
Fear, or tranſported with Fur, but they 


proceeded with a deliberate Valour, full of 


hope and good aſſurance, as if ſome Divini-. 
ty had ſenſibly aſſiſted them. The King 
had always about his Perſon ſome one who 
had been crown'd in the Olympick Games; 


and upon this account a Lacedemonian re- 


fusꝰ'd a conſiderable Preſent, which was of. 
fered to him upon condition that he would 
not come into the Lifts; and having with 
much to do thrown his Antagoniſt, ſome | 
of the Spectators faid to him, And 


now, Sir Lacedæmonian, what are you the 


better for your Victory? he anſwered ſmil- 


ing, O, a great deal, Sir, for I ſbal have the 
Honour to fight by the ſide of my Prince. Af. 


aiim till they were well aſſured of the Victo· 


ter they had routed an Enemy, they purſu'd 


ry, and then they founded a Retreat, think- 


ing it baſe and unworthy of a Græcian Peo- 

ple, to cut Men in pieces who durſt not look | 
them in the Face, or lift up their Hands 
_ againſt them. This manner of dealing 
with their Enemies did not only ſhew their 
magnanimity, but had a politick end in it 


too, 
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too; for knowing that they kill'd only thoſe N 
who made reſiſtance, and gave Quarter to 

the reſt, they generally thought it their 

beſt way to conſult their ſafety by flight. 

Hippias the Sophiſter ſays, that Lycurgus 
himſelf was a very valiant and experien- 


ced Commander. Philoſtephanas attributes 


to him the firſt diviſion of the Cavalry in- 
to * Troops of fifties in a ſquare Body: but * Yeu, 


Demetrius the Phalerian ſays quite the con- Tveſve in 


trary, and that he made all his Laws ina 9 
continued Peace. And indeed the Ceſſation and Lieu- 


of Arms procured by his means and ma- , 


3 . cepted. 
nagement, inclines me to think him a good- " 
natur'd Man, and one that lov*'d Quietneſs 


and Peace. Notwithſtanding all this Her- 


mippas tells us, he had no Hand in the Or- 


dinance, that Iphitas made it, and Lycargus 


came only as a Spectator, and that by mere 
accident too. Being there he heard a voice 


of one behind him, blaming, and wondring 


at him that he did not encourage his Coun- 
trymen to reſort to ſo Illuſtrious an Aſſem- 
bly ; turning about and ſeeing no Man, 


he concluded it was a Voice from Heaven, 


and thereupon immediately went to Iphitus, 
and was aſſiſtant to him in ordering the 


| Ceremonies of that Feaſt, which by his 


means were better eſtabliſh'd, more fa- 


mous and magnificent than before that 
time they were. e 


Sa: _ To 
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To return to the Lacedemon:ians. Their 


' Diſcipline and Order of Life continued til] 


after they were full grown Men. No one 
was allowed to live after his own fancy; 


but the whole City reſembled a great 


Camp, in which every Man had his ſhare 
of Proviſions, and Buſineſs ſet out, and 
look'd upon himſelf not ſo much born to 


ſerve his own Ends as the Intereſt of his 
2 Therefore if they were com. 


manded nothing elſe, they went to lee the 


Lads perform their Exerciſes, toteach them 
ſomething uſeful, or to learn it themſelves 
of thoſe who knew better. And here] 
cannot but declare my Opinion, that one 
of the greateſt Bleſſings Lycurgus procur'd 


to his People was, the abundance of leiſure, 


which proceeded from his forbidding to | 
them the Exerciſe of any mean and me- 
Chanical Trade; for it was but loſt labour 

to waſt themſelves with Anxiety and Toll, | 


to heap together a great deal of Mony, 
which when they had got Was but uſcleß 
lumber in their Houſe : tor the Ilotes till'd 


their Ground for them, and paid them 
yearly in kind the quantity above-men- 


? 


tion'd, without any trouble of theirs. 
To this purpoſe there goes a Story of a 
Laced emonian, who happen'd to be at 4. 


thens in Aſſizes time, in which a Citizen 
had been puniſh'd for Jaleneſs, and came 


home much diſcontented and comfortleſs: 


the 
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the Lacedemonian was much ſurpriz'd at it, 
and deſired his Friend to ſhew him the 
man who was condemn'd for living like a 


Gentleman : ſo much beneath them they 


eſteemed all mechanical Employments, and 
the care of heaping up riches. op 


I need not tell you that upon the prohi- 
bit ion of Gold and Silver all Law-fuits im- 
mediately ceas'd, for there was now no 


griping avarice, or poverty oppreſſed, but 
equality with abundance, and a quiet life 


with ſobriety. All their time (except 
when they were in the Field) was take 
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hm they 
{pent their 
. . - . - Il tine. 
up in dancing, in feaſting, in their exer- 


ciſes, and hunting matches, or * places“ Theſe 


where good company us'd to meet. Thoſe were call 
uho were under thirty years of age were gate 


not allow'd to go into the Market-place, 


but had the neceſſaries of their Family ſup- 
ply'd by the care of their Relations and Lo- 
vers: nor was it for the credit of elderly men 
to be ſeen too often in the Market - place; 


it was eſteem'd more honourable for them 
to frequent the Academies and places of 


4 


Converſation, where they diſcours'd agree- 


ably, not of the price of Pepper, and in- 
tereſt of Mony, but gravely paſs'd their 


judgment on ſome action worth conſider- 
ing; extol'd the good, and blam'd thoſe 


who were otherwiſe, and that ina face- 


tious way; ſo that the Feather of the Jelt 


made the Arrow pierce the deeper, and left 


{ome 


/ 
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ſome uſeful remark or correction behind 
it. Nor was Lycarzus himſelf ſo ſullen 
and cynically grave, but that now and then 
* This is he would ruffle his gravity, and “ facrifice 
— 2 an hour to the little God of Laughter, to 
whom he dedicated a Statue in his Houſe, 

to the end that by ſprinkling and ſeaſoning 


their Converſations with mirth, they might | 
more willingly endure the trouble of their 


ſtrict and hard life. Toconclude this, he 


bred up his Citizens in ſuch ſort, that they 


neither would, nor could live by them- 
ſelves, but endeavouring to incorporate 
them all together, like ſwarms of Bees in 
a cluſter about their Xing; wholly divelt- 


ing themſelves of their own narrow 1n- 


tereſts, and forgetting themſelves by the 
_ continual extaſy they were in to promote 


the publick Intereſts and Honour. What 


their Sentiments were will better appear 


buy a few of their Sayings. Pædaretus not 
This ex. being admitted into the Liſt of the three 


ploit is ex. hundred who were choſen to make good 


cellently de- 


rid by the Paſs at the Thermopyle, return'd home 
Herodo- very joyful and well pleas'd ; faying, That 


vn k > 7-1t did his heart good to find that there 


lick Spirit Were in Sparta three hundred better men 


of the than himſelf. And Piſiſtratidas being ſent 
Spartans. Yitli ſome other Ambaſſador to the Lords 
Lieutenants of the King of Perſia, being | 


ask'd by them, Whether they came 0 


their own accord, or were ſent by the 
State? 
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State? anſwered, That if they obtain'd 
what they came for, they were com- 
miſſion'd by the Publick; if not, they 
came of themſelves. Argileonide asking 
ſome ſtrangers who came from Amphipoli, 


if her Son Braſidas dy'd courageouſlly, and 
as became a Spartan, they fell a praiſing 


him to a high degree, and faid, There 1s 


not ſuch another left in Sparta: She took 
them up ſhort; Hold, Gentlemen, Braſidas 
indeed was a valiant Man, but there are 
ſtill in Sparta many more valiant than 


Wo V 


The Senate (as I faid before) conſiſted of 
them who were his chief aiders and aſſiſt- 
ants in the forming of the Government, 

and the vacancies he ordered to be ſupply'd 
out of the beſt and moſt deſerving men 


who were full threeſcore years old : and 
we need not wonder if there was much 


ſtriving and ſtickling for it; for what more 


glorious competition could there be a- 
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mong men than this, in which it was not 


* diſputed, who ſhould bear away the prize « 4,#w, 
of ſwiftneſs, or ſtrength, but who was the in the . 


polited the Honour, the Lives and Fortunes 
of all his Country-men. The none of 
| WE: their 
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wiſef and moſt virtuous man in the City, 2e 

to whom ſhould be intruſted for ever after 
(as the reward of his merits) the Power 
and Authority of the whole Common- 
wealth, and in whoſe hands ſhould be de- 


Toe man- 
ner of their 
Elections. 


Games. 
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making the Screvts to eccho wich his pra- 
ies: Ihe voung ladies too ſung Verſes in 
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their Election was as follows : The Peo- 
ple being illed together, {ome perſons 
deputed by the Senate, were lock'd up in 
a Room near the place of Election, 


which was fo contrived that they could 
neither ſee nor be ſeen by the Competi- 
tors or People, but only hear the noiſe of 
the Aſſembly without. (For they decided 
this, as moſt other affairs of moment, by 
the ſhouts of the People.) This done, the 
Competitors were not brought in, and 
_ preſented altogether, but one after ano- 
ther, as by lot fell out, and through the | 
Aſſembly they paſs'd in order without 
ſpeaking a word. Thoſe who were lock'd 
up, had writing Tables with them, in 


which they ſet down the number of the 


ſhouts and the greatneſs of them, without 


knowing to which of the Candidates each 


of them were made. But he who was 


found to have the moſt and loudeſt accla- 
mations, was declar'd Senator duly elected. 


Upon this he had a Garland ſet upon his 


head, and went in proceſſion to all the 
Temples to give thanks to the Gods: a 
great number of young men tollowed him, 


his honour, and a bleſſed man they call'd 
nim who had led fo virtuous a Life. As he 
went round the City in this manner, each 
oi his Relations invited him into his 


Houſe 
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antly waited upon home by the Women, 
as he was by the Men. Rs 3 
As touching Burials, Lycargus made ve- The man- 
ry wiſe Orders: for firſt of all, to cut off 77 7 hci 
the Superitition of Burying-places, he al- 
low d them to bury their dead within the 


and put nothing elſe into the Ground 
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Houſe to a handſom Supper, ſaying, The 7% an- 


; 5 tients ne- 
City honoars you with this Banquet: but he, ,,, 1 


inſtead of accepting their Invitation, re- any one #9 


turned to the place where he formerly us'd Per. 

to eat, and was ſerv'd as before, except- 
ing that now he had a * double allowance. * This was 
By that time Supper was ended, all the 3 
Women who were of kin to him were got fern Cun- 


about the Door; and he beckoning to her 0 ex- 
preſs their 


whom he moſt eſteem'd, preſented to her ed 10 
the Portion he had ſav'd, ſaying withal, ay ane, 


Thu was given me to Day as a reward of my on 


| Virtue, I preſent it to you as an acknowledg- bibly the 


| „„ 11nan thic ſhe was. trinmnh. Grecians 
ment of hours. upon this ſhe was triumph > 


Burials. 


8 . A 0 h 
City, and even round about their Temples, A . * 


to the end that their Youth might be uſed rats bui- 
to ſuch Spectacles, and not be afraid to ſce © em 


” 87 | out 
a dead Bcdy; and withal to rid them of ;zenwan;, 
the Conceit, that to touch a Corps, or to 4 long 


tread upon a Grave, would defile a Man. 22 


In the next place he commanded them to /n of 


bury in Moollen (which Cloth was to be red) 5s 


f To inti- 


with them, except, if they pleas'd, a few e that 
* Branches of Leaves of Olive. He would then they 
1 1 3 : — =.” aire in 

not allow of Talkative Grave-ſfones, nor . ant 


{4 | ſu ffer a; reſt, 
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but only of ſuch Men who dy'd in the 
Wars, or Women who were profeſs'd of 
ſome Religious Order. The time too ap- 

inted for Mourning was very ſhort; for 
it laſted but eleven days, and on the twelfth 
they were to do Sacrifice to Proſerpina, and 
leave off their Mourning: ſo that we may 
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ſuffer ſo much as the names to be inſcrib'd, 


ſee as he cut off all ſuperfluity, ſo in things 
neceſſary there was nothing ſo ſmall and 


trivial which had not ſome profitable 
Leſſon and Inſtruction in it, and caus'd 
an emulation of Virtue or hatred to Vice. 
All Lacedæmon was like a great Volume, 
| every Leaf of which was fill'd with good | 
Rules, and great Examples : which pre- | 
ſenting themſelves at all times and in 


all places to their thoughts, did inſenſi- 


He forbids And this was the reaſon why he forbid | 
them to travel into foreign Countries, viz. | 
comtries. leſt they ſhould bring in foreign Vices and | 
Vanities along with them : he thought it a 
moſt ſenſeleſs thing to take a Journey into 
another Climate, to learn what Clothes my 


travelling 


into other 


bly affimilate the minds of the lookers | 
on, and force them to imitate that always | 
which they could not but meet with every | 


where. 


ſhould wear the zex: Winter; and to thin 


themſelves beſieged and half undone if | 
they were forc'd to drink the Liquors | 
of their o Country. Beſides, this 2 
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after Novelty encreaſing, makes men 
think of innovations in matters of more 
importance, and to deſire new forms and 
| faſhions in the Government too. Withal 
he baniſhed all Strangers from Laced.emon 
who could not give a very good reaſon 
for their coming thither ; not becauſe he 
was afraid they ſhould inform them 
ſelves of and imitate his manner of G- 
vernment, (as Thucidides would have it 
believed) but leſt they ſhould introduce 
ſomething contrary to good manners: for 
—_— Perſons bring uſually ſtrange Dit- 
| courſe along with them, that produces new 
| Thoughts and Perſuaſions, and different O- 
pinions deſtroy the harmony of Conver- 
ſation and civil Society; and therefore as 
careful he was to keep out all foreign 
cuſtoms, as men uſually are to keep out 
ſuſpected perſons in the time of a reigning 
Pedſtilence. VV, 0 
Hitherto, * for my part can ſee no *Therefore 
gn of injuſtice or want of equity in de 
the Conſtitutions of this Commonwealth, ding their 
and therefore I can by no means agree lf. 
with thoſe, who fay they are very well 
contrived to make men good Soldiers, 
but exceedingly defective in civil Juſtice 
and Honeſty. But as for that ſecret Or- 
dinance (if it were one of Lycurgus's, AS 3 ia. 
| Ariſtotle fays it was) it is truly enough _ 
to put him and Plato too out of conceit 
5 both 


— 
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both with the Law-giver and his Go- 


vernment. By this Ordinance thoſe who 


had the care of the young men, dif. 


patch'd privately ſome of the ableſt of 
them into the Country from time to 
time; arm'd only with their Daggers, and 
taking a little neceſſary Proviſion with 


them, theſe in the day-time hid them- 


felves in the Thickets and Clifts, and 


there lay cloſe, but in the night they iſ- 
ſued out into the High-ways and Kill'd 
all the Jlores they could light upon: 
ſometimes they fet upon them by day, 


as they were at work in the Fields, and | 
murder'd them in cold Blood, as Tha- 


cidides ſays in his Hiſtory of the Pelopon- 


neſian War. The ſame Author tells us, 
that a good number of them being 


* In token * crowned by Proclamation; and enfran- 
ef Freedom 


chiſed for their good ſervices, and led 
about to all the Temples in token of ho- 
nour, difappeared all o a tudden, being 
about the number of two thouſand; 
and no man neither then nor ſince could 
give an account how they came by their 
deaths. And Ariſtotle adds, that the E- 


phori, ſo ſoon as they were entered into 


their Office, us'd to declare War againſt 


them, that they might be maſſacred with 


a pretence of Law, It is confeſs'd on all 


hands, that the Spartans dealt with them 


ver hardly; for it was a thing common 


to | 


<< mee a eee im wo oa; we at Mo we wt. n ah 
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to force them to drink to exceſs, and to lead 
them in that Condition into their publick 
Halls, that their Children might ſee what 
4 contemptible and beaſtly ſight a drunken 
Man is : they made them to dance uncome- 
ly Dances, and ſing ridiculous Songs, for- 
bidding them exprelly to meddle with any 
that were ſerious, for they would not have 
them prophaned by their Mouths, Upon this 
| account when the Thebans made an Inva- 
ſion into Laconia, and took a great number 
of the Jlotes Prifoners, they could by no 
means perſuade them to ſing the Odes of . 
| * Terpander, Alcman, or Spendon ; for (faid *Lacedz- 
they) they are our Maſter's Songs, we dare pnan 
not ſing them. So that it was truly ob- 
ſerv'd by one, that in Sparta he who was 
| free was moſt fo, and he that was a Slave 
| there was the greateſt Slave in the World. 
For my part I am of Opinion that theſe 
Outrages and Cruelties began to be ex- 
 ercis'd in Sparta long after the time of 
Lycargus, namely, ſoon after the great 
Earthquake, at which time the Ilotes made 
a general Inſurrection, and, joining With 
the Meſſenians, laid the whole Country 
| | waſte, and brought the City to the great- 
' | eſt extremity it had ever been reduc'd 
| | to: For I*cannot be perſuaded that ever 
| | Leargas invented or put in force ſo 
| | wicked and barbarous an Act as Þ this fTheſevret 
| | was, efpecially when I look back upon the“ _ 
BY . Gentle 
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Gentleneſs of his Diſpoſition, and his un- 
prejudic'd Juſtice upon all other occaſions; 
not to ſay that it were a piece of high Impiety 
to think hard of him, ſince + God himſelf | 
hath given ſo great a Character of his 


4 


Io draw now towards the laſt Scenes 
of his Life; when he perceiv'd that his 
Laws had taken deep root in the Minds 


of his 8 that Cuſtom had ren- 
dred them 3 | 
Commonwealth grew apace daily, and was 


amiliar and eaſie, that his 


nom able to go alone, he had ſuch a calm Joy 


+Þ Ti 


every thing very good, and exactly to an- 


and Contentation of Mind, as + Plas 
ſomewhere tells us the Maker of the 


World had, when he had finiſh'd and ſet 
this great Machine a moving, and found 


ſwer his great Idea: So Lycurgas, taking 
an unſpeakable Pleaſure in the Contem- 


plation of the Greatneſs and Beauty of his 
Work, ſeeing every Spring and Particle 


ok his new Eſtabliſhment in its due Order 


and Courſe, at laſt he conceived a vaſt 


Thought to make it immortal too, and 
as far as Human Forecaſt could reach, to 


deliver it down azchangeable to Poſterity. 


Io bring this to paſs, he called an e- 


- traordinary Aſſembly of all the People, he 


FJood of the Publick, and for the Happi- 


told them that he now thought every thing 


2 


reaſonably well eſtabliſh'd, both for the 


neſs 


3 — 
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neſs of each particular; but that there 


— _— ki 


WV 


was one thing ſtill behind, and that of 


| the greateſt Importance, which he thought 
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not fit to impart until he had conſulted 5 


the Oracle: In the mean time his Deſire 


was, that they would punctually obſerve 


his Laws without any the leaſt alteration 


until his Return, and then he would do as 
the God ſhould direct him. They all 
conſented readily, and pray'd him to haſ- 
ten his Voyage ; but before he departed 


he adminiſtred an Oath to the two Kings, 


the Senate and Commons, that they 
would inviolably obſerve his Ordinances 
during his abſence. This done, he ſet fail 
for Delphos, and having ſacrific'd to Apollo, 

ask'd him, Whether he approv'd of the 
| Laws be had eftabliſÞ'd ? The Oracle an- 
| fwer'd, That his Laws were excellent, and 


that the People who obſeru'd them ſhould 


live in Happineſs and Renown. Lycargus 
took the Oracle in writing, and ſent it 


over to Sparta; having facrific'd the ſe- 


cond time to Apollo, and taken his leave 


| of his Friends, and his Son, he reſolv'd 


— 


to die in his Voyage, that the Spartans 
might never be releas'd from the Oath 
they had taken. He was now about that 
Age, in which Life was {till tolerable, and 
yet a wiſe Man would die without Re- 
get; eſpecially when he conlider'd, That 


Death then comes ſeaſonably when Life is at 


2 N the 


' Rometo 
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Lycur- the beſt. He reſolv'd therefore to make | 


gus pines 


dime to an end of himſelf by a total Abſtinence 
death, from Meat, and even dying to ſet a Copy | 
of Temperance to his Countrymen; for he 
thought that a Stateſman and good Pa. 


triot ſhould ſerve his Country with his 


laſt Breath, and that the end of their 
Lives ſhould be no more idle and unpro- 
fitable than all that went before; eſpeci. 
ally fince all Men have a Curioſity to know 
the end of great Perſonages, and believe | 
moſt firmly, and remember longeſt what 


they did or ſaid dying: and in this he 


had a double end, the one to ſecure and 


crown his own Happiness, by a Death fu- 


table to ſo honourable a Life; and the o 
ther, that it might be a Seal and Con- 
firmation of his Laws, eſpecially fince | 


his Countrymen had ſolemnly ſworn the 


Obſervation of them until his Return. 


+T;, Nor was he deceived in his ExpeCtations, 


bunes too for the City of Lacedemon continued the 
were eſta- Chief City of all Greece for the ſpace of 


„dt five hundred Years, mainly by their ſtrict 


maintain Obſervance of Lycargas's Laws; in all 
 theprivile- yphich time there was no manner of alte- 


 gesoft 


People, bug ration made during the Reign of fourteen 
in time Kings, until the time of Agi the Son of 


they prov'd 1,chidemus. For the new Creation of the 


the ruin 


— popular Ephori (+ who at firſt were choſen in fa- 
cen. your of the People) were fo far from d- 


miniſni, 


met. 
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miniſhing, that they very much confirm'd 


the Power of the Senate. 

In the time of Ags Gold and Silver 
found a way into Sparta, and all thoſe 
Miſchiefs which attend the immoderate 


Deſire of Riches. Lyſander promoted 


much this Diforder, for by bringing in 
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rich Spoils from the Wars, altho himſelf 


was incorrupt, yet by this means he fill'd 


his Country with Avarice and Luxury, 


directly againſt the Laws and Ordinances 


of Heurgus; which ſo long as they were 


in force, Sparta reſembled ſome holy Per- 


ſonage or particular Philoſopher (ſo una- 
nimous they were, and, as it were, ated 


by one Soul) rather than a great Com- 


monwealth and Metropolis of an Empire. 


And as the Poets feign of Hercales, that 


with his Lion's Skin and his Club, he 
went over the World, puniſhing the 
wicked and extirpating Tyrants ; ſo may 
it be faid of the Lacedemonians, that with 
a piece of + Parchment and a plain Frieze f rhe cd. 


Coat, they gained the Soveraignty of man 


Greece, and (which is more) their Afecti- 
ons too; they depoſed all uſurp'd Powers, 


were the Commanders in War, and the Ar- 


biters of Peace, and Judges in Civil Diffe- 


rences or Sedit ions: and this they often 


did, without ſo much as taking their 


Buckler in their hand, but barely by ſend- 


ing ſome plain Man, without Attendance, 


TD who 
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who went under the Character of the La. 
cedemonian Ambaſſador; and they ſwarm'd 
about him at his coming, like Bees about 
their King, to receive his Orders ; which, 


without ſaucy Remonſtrances and Proviſos | 
they immediately put in execution. Such 
a Veneration they had for the Equity and 


- good Cond ut of this illuſtrious Common. 
wealth. 


And therefore I cannot but wander at 


thoſe who ſay, that the Spartans were 
good and obedient Subjects, but not 


SkilPd in the Art of Governing; and for 


Proof of it alledg a Saying of King 


Theopompas, who when one faid that 


Sparta held up ſo long, becauſe their 


Kings could command well, he reply'd, nay, | 


rather, becauſe the People know ſo well how 


80 obey : For indeed thoſe who cannot con- 


4 Sat 
4 63751 


Kiſs 


mand wiſely, are ſeldom or never wel 


ſerv'd ; on the other hand, 4 SLilful Lu 
der is always readily followed. And as it 
is the part of a good Rider to train his 


Horſe to turn, or ſtop, or go on at his 


—— d — rd 


Pleaſure; ſo is it the greateſt piece of 


+ King-craft to teach their Subjects Obed- 


ence : Wherefore the Lacedemonians ſo or- 
dered Matters, that People did not only 


endure, but even deſir'd to be their Sub- 
jects. For they did not uſe to petition 


I for Ships, or Money, or a Supply of 


armed Men, but * for a Spartan Con- 


mander; 


| 
v 
| 
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ſerve to teſtify the Opinion Men then 
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mander; and having obtain'd one, us'd 
him with Honour and Reverence: for ſo 

the Sicilians behav'd themſelves to Gilip- 

pus, the C halcidians to Braſidas, and all the 
Colonies of the Grecians in Aſia to Lyſan- 

der, Ageſilaus and Callicratides. In ſhort, 
they eſteem'd and calPd them the Peace- 
makers, the Reformers, the Correctors of ß 
the Licence both of Princes and People; 

and had their Eyes always upon the City 


of Sparta, as the perfect Model of good 


Manners and wiſe Government. The reſt 


ſeem'd as Scholars, they were the Maſters 


of Greece; and to this Stratonicus pleaſant- 


ly alluded, when in Merriment he pre- 
| tended to make a Law, that the Athenians 
| ſhould keep Proceſſions in the Myſteries of 
Ceres, the Eleans ſhould diſpoſe of the 
Prizes at the Olympick Games (as being 
| beſt skill'd in Matters of this nature) 
and that if either of them did amiſs, the 
Lacedæmonians ſhould be well beaten. Antiſ- 
thenes too, one of the Scholars of Socrates, 


faid well of the Thebans, who were become 
very proud for their ſingle Victory at 


+ Leuctres, That they look'd like School-boys + B the 


who newly had beaten their Maſter, Theſe Onda of - 


indeed were merry Sayings, but yet may 3 


had of the Spart ans. Fo = 
However it was not the Deſign of Ly- 


curgus, that his City ſhould govern a great 


s many 
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many others ; he thought rather that the 
_ Happineſs of a Kingdom, as of a private 


Man, conſiſted chiefly in the Exerciſe of | 


Virtue, and mutual Love of the Inhabi. 
tants: his principal aim was to make them 


nobly minded, content with their own, 


He ſeems not apt to follow vain Hopes, but mode. 
2 rate in all their Enterpriſes; and by conſe 


Atheni- quence able to maintain themſelves and 
ans, 1% continue long in Safety. And therefore 


ruin'd their 


State by all thoſe who have written well of Poli. 


ſtriving ticks, as Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and ſeve- 


raſhly to 


enlarze ir. Tal others, have taken Lycurgas for their 


| Model, as appears by their Writings : but 
theſe great Men left only vain Projects and 


Words behind them; whereas Lycargas, 


without writing any thing, left a flouriſh- 


ing Government, which as it was never 


thought of before him, ſo can it ſcarcely 


be imitated in following Ages; fo that he b 


ſtands for an undeniable Proof, that a per- 


fect wite Man was not fo meer a Notionand | 
Chimæra as fome Men thought. He hath 


obliged the World not with one ſingle 
Man, but with a whole Nation of Philo- 
ſophers, and therefore deſerves Preference 
betore all other Statiſts, becauſe he put 


that in practice of which they only had 


1 of the Idza. MAriſtotle himſelf was fo con- 
e Had d 3 Ne 
Judges F Vinc Jof his Met 


zhoje who they did him leſs Honour after his Death 


that he acknowledges | 


_ &frethan he deferv'd, altho they built Tem- 
| + ples, 
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ples, and offered Sacrifice to him as to a 

God. 

It is reported that when his Bones were 

brought home to Sparta, they were ſtruck 

with Lightning ; an accident which befel 

no eminent Perſon but himſelf and Earipi- 

des, who was buried at Arethuſa a City of 

| Macedon : and this may ſerve for Conſola- 

tion to thoſe who have an honour for that 


K excellent Poet, That he had the ſame fate“ Fu Eu. 


with that holy Man and Favourite of the 2e 
Gods. Some fay Lycurgus died in the City jed of 4- 
of Cirrha, + others, that he died at Elis, beuhm. 
and others at Crete, in a Town of which f Appoly- 
(call'd Pergamy) his Tomb was to be ſeen themis, 
cloſe by the high-way fide : He left buy Tens, 

one Son, nam'd Antiorus, who died with- toxanes. 
out Iſſue. His Relations and Friends kept 


an annual Commemoration of him, and 


| the Days of the Feaſt were called Lycar-_ 
gides. Ariſtocrates, the Son of Hipparcus, 
fays that he died in Crete, and that the 


* Candiots, at his Deſire, when they had 


burn'd his Body, caſt the aſhes into the 
Sea, for fear that if his Reliques ſhould 


be tranſported to Lacedemon, the People 


|| Government, 


might pretend themſelves releaſed from 
their Oaths, and make Innovations in the 


Had thes mach may ſuffice for the Life and 
Acfions of Lycurgus. a 
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NUMA row 4 PILIUS 


— 


Evgliſh'd 4 los * Greek by 
Sir Paul On. 


. 


Hough many N oble Families of 
a Rome derive their Original from 
mans am- Nama Pompilias, yet there is great 
— 8 eber amongſt Hiſtorians concerning 
nity _ the Time in which he reigned : A certain 


Numa, Writer called Clodius, in a Book of his en- 


—_— 


tituled, The C hronology of paſt times, avers, | þ 


that theantient Regiſters of Rome were loſt | 
when that City was facked by the Gaul, 
and rhat thoſe which are now extant, are 


counterteited to flatter and ſerve the Hu- 
mour of great . who are pleaſed to 


have 
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have their Pedigree derived from ſome 
antient and noble Lineage, tho in reality 
that Family hath no relation to them: 
And tho it be commonly reported, 
| that Numa was a Scholar, and a familiar 
Acquaintance of Pythagoras; yet it is a- yariuus re- 
gain contradicted by thoſe, who affirm, prts con- 
that he neither was acquainted with the h. 
Grecian Language, nor Learning ; and 
that he was a Perſon of that natural Ta- 
lent and Abilities of Mind, as of himſelf 
to attain unto Virtue; or elſe that his 
Inclinations were cultivated by ſome fo- 
reign Inſtructor, whoſe Rules and Do- 
&rine were more exellent and ſublime 
than thoſe of Pythagoras. Some affirm al- 
| fo, that Pythagoras was not a contempo- 
rary with Nama, but lived at leaſt five 
Ages after him. How ſoever it is probable, 
that ſome other Pythagoras, a Native of 
Sparta, who, in the third Year of Mama's 
Reign, which was about the ſixteenth O- 
lympiad, won a Prize at the Olympick 
| Race, might be the Perſon, who, in his 
Travels through Italy, having gained an 
Acquaintance and Familiarity with Nama, 
might adminiſter ſome Directions and Rules 
to him for the Conſtitution of his King- 
dom; for which Reaſon, at the Inſtiga- 
tion of this Pythagoras, many of the La- 
conian Laws and Cuſtoms might probably 
be introduced amongſt the Roman Inſtituti- 


Ons. 
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ons. Nor is it true, that Nama was de- 
ſcended of the Sabins, who declar'd them- 
ſelves to be a Colony of the Lacedemoni. 
ans ; nor can we make any juſt Calculate 


from the Periods of the Ohmpick Games, 


Hippia, yet carry not ſufficient Force of * | 


which tho lately publiſh'd by one Elias 


Argument and Authority to render them 


authentick. Wherefore what we have col- 


lected of moſt aſſured Truth concerning | 


Numa, we ſhall deliver, taking our begin- 
ning from that place which is moſt perti- 
nent to our purpole. _ T7 
It was the thirty ſeventh Year, accoun- 


Nones, offer a publick Sacrifice at the Lake . 
of Capra, in preſence of the Senate and | 


ted from the Foundation of Rome, when 
Romulus then reigning, did on the fifth day | 


of the Month of Jah, calld the Capratine 


People of Rome But then on a ſudden a- 
roſe ſo furious a Tempeſt, which, with _ 
black Clouds and Thunder rending the Air, 

made an Eruption on the Earth, which af. 


The Fate of 


| Romulus. 


frighted the common People with ſuch Con- 
fuſion, that they fled and were diſpers d. 


In this Whirlwind Romulus diſappear'd, his 
Body being never ſince found either living 
or dead. This Accident gave occaſion to 


the World to cenſure very hardly the prac- | 
rice of the Patricians; as if that they, be- 
ing weary of Kingly Government, and ex- 


atperared of late by the imperious Deport- 
ment 
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ment of Romulus towards them, had plot- 
ted againſt his Life and made him away, 
that ſo they might aſſume the Authority 
and Government into their own hands: 
but this report was ſoon confuted by the 
Teſtimony of Proculus, a noble Perſon, who 
{wore that he ſaw Romulus catch'd up into 
| Heaven in his Arms and Veſtments, and as 
he aſcended cry'd out, that they ſhould here- 
after ſtyle him by the Name of Quirinus; Whence | 
which Atteſtation gained ſo much Credit gui. 
in the Minds of the People, that they or- V. 
dain'd Divine Honours to be perform'd to- 
| wards him, as one not dead bur tranſlated 
| to a ſublimer State, above the Condition 
4 GE QEQrv_ TE - 
| This Commotion being appeas'd, the cin: 
ty was greatly divided about the Election me, 
of another King; for the Minds of the bu cha- 
antient Romans, and the new Inhabitants e «King. 
were not as yet grown into that perfect DC- 
3 nion and Coalition of Spirits, but that there 
were diverſities of Factions amongſt the 
| Commonalty, and jealouſies and Emula- 
tions amongſt the Senators: for tho all 
agreed that 1t was neceſſary to have a King, 
yet what Perſon or of what Nation was the 
Diſpute. Por thoſe who had been Builders 
of the City with Romulus, tho they had 
already yielded a ſhare of their Lands and 
Dwellings to the Sabins, who were Aliens, 
yet could not be perſuaded to reſign _ 
their 
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their Hands the Regal Authority. On the 
other ſide the Sabins alledg'd, that their 
King Tatias being deceas'd, they had peace- 
ably ſubmitted to the Obedience of Ro- 


mmulus, ſo that now their Turn was come to 


have a King choſen out of their own Na- 


tion; nor did they eſteem themſelves infe- | 
riour to the Romans, nor to have contribu- 
ted leſs than they to the Increaſe of Rome, 
which, without their Numbers and Aſſo- 
ciation, could never have merited the Name 
of a Cay. 5 


Thus did both Parties argue and diſpute 


their Cauſe; but leſt in the mean time Se- 
dition and Diſcord ſhould occaſion Anarchy 
and Confuſion in the Commonwealth, it 
was agreed and ordained, That the hun- 
dred and fifty Senators ſhould interchang- 
ably execute the Office of Supreme Magiſ. 
trate, and with all the Formalities and Rites 
of Regality offer the ſolemn Sacrifices, 
and diſpatch Judicial Cauſes for the ſpace 
of fix Hours by Day and ſix by Night: the 
which Viciſſitude and equal Diſtribution of 
Power would remove all Emulation from 

amongſt the Senators, and Envy from the 
People; when they could behold one ele- 


vated to the degree of a King, levePd in a 


few hours after to rhe private Condition of 
a Subject: winch Form of Government 
was termed by the Romans, Iuterregnum. 


Nor yet could this plauſible and modeſt 


way 
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way of Rule eſcape the Cenſure of the vul- 
| gar; who termed it a Deſign of ſome few, 
who, to aboliſh the Kingly Government, 
intended to get the Power into their own 
Hands: and therefore to circumvent this ei fat 
| Plot, they came at length to this Conclu- derermine- 
ſion, that the Party which did ele& ſhould 
chuſe one out of the Body of the other; 
that if the Romans were Electors, they 
| were to make choice of a Sabin, and if 
the Sabins elected, they were to chuſe a 
Roman. This was eſteemed the beſt Expe- 
dient to reconcile all Parties and Intereſts, 
for that the created Prince would be obli- 
geld to favour the one for their Suffrages in 
his Election, as he was the other on ſcore of 
| Relation and Conſanguinity. In purſuance 
of this Agreement the Sabins remitted the 
| Choice to the antient Roman, being more 
inclinable to receive a Sabin King elected 
by the Romans, than to ſee a Roman ex- 
alted by the Sabins. Conſultations being 
accordingly held, Numa Pompilius, of the 
Sabin Race, was elected; a Perſon fo fa- Numa 
mous, and of that high Reputation, that vn 
tho he were not actually reſiding at Rome, 
yet no ſooner was he nominated than ac- 
cepted by the Sabizs with Applauſe and 
Acclamation, equal to that Freedom which 
the Romans ſhew'd in his Election. 1 
The Choice being declar'd and made pub- 
| lick, Principal Men of both Parties were ap- 
| pointed 


Education. 


ou 1 Wi 


pointed to compliment and intreat- the. 


Prince, that he would be pleas'd to accept 
the Adminiſtration of the Kingly Govern- 
ment. Now this Nama reſided at a famous 
The Ro- City of the Sabins called Cares, whence 


mans 


' whence both the Romans and Sabins gave them. 


cal'dQui- ſelves the name of Quirites, as a compre- 
rites: henſive name for both Aſſociates. Pompe. 


Numa's Pius, an illuſtrious Perſon, was his Father, 


Stock and and he the youngeſt of, his four Sons, bein 
by Divine Providence born on the x Ars 
of the Kalends of May, which was the day 


on which the Foundation of Rome was laid: 
he was endued with a Soul rarely temper'd 


by Nature, and diſpoſed to Virtue, and ex. 


cellently improved by Learning, Patience, 
and the Studies of Philoſophy ; by which 
advantages of Art he regulated the difor- | 


Oo 


derly Motions of the Mind, and rendred 


Violence and Oppreſſion, which had once 


an honourable Eſteem amongſt the barba- 


rous Nations, to be vile and mean; making 
it appear, that there was no other Forti- 
| tude than that which ſubdu'd the Aﬀec- 


tions, and reduc'd them to the Terms and 


Reſtraints of Reaſon. 


Thus whilſt he baniſh'd all Luxury and 


Soft neſs from his own home, he gave a clear 

and manifeſt Indication to all Citizens and 
Strang 
ment, not delighting himſelf in Divertiſe- 
ments or profitable Acquiſitions, but in the 


Worſhip 


ers of his ſound and impartial Judg- 


— 
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worſhip of the immortal Gods, and in the 
rational contemplation of their Divine Pow- 
er and Nature; to all which renown and _ 
fame, he added this farther Glory, that he # marries 
took Tais for his Wife, who was the Daugh- 729% + 
ter of that Tatias, whom Romalus had made 
his Aſſociate in the Government. Nor yet 
did the advantage of this Marriage ſwell 
his vanity to ſuch a pitch as to deſire to 
dwell with his Father-in-Law at Rome; but 
rather to content himſelf to inhabit with 
his Sabius, and cheriſh his own Father in 
| his old Age: The like inclinations had alfo 
Tauia, who preferred the private condition 
of her Husband before the honours and 
| fplendour ſhe might have enjoyed in her 
_ | Father's Court. This Taria, as is reported, 
|| after ſhe had lived for the ſpace of thirteen 
' years with Nama in conjugal fociety, died; 
and then Nama, leaving the converſation 
| of the Town, betook himſelf to a Country 
lite, and in a ſolitary manner dwelt in the 
Groves and Fields conſecrated to the Gods; 
where the common fame was, he gained 
ſuch acquaintance and familiarity with the Numa in- 
Coddeſs Ægeria, that he liv'd-ia thoſe re- Jn... 
tirements free from all diſturbances and 69d 
0 perturbations of mind; and being inſpired Exeria. 
with the ſublime and elevated pleaſure of a 
| Celeſtial Marriage, he had arrived to a bea- 
_ titude in this life, and to a clear notion of 
Divine Sciences. 
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There is no doubt but that ſuch fancie 
as theſe have had their original from an- 
tient Fables; ſuch as the Phrygians recount 


of Ati, the Bithynians of Herodotus, the 


Arcadians of Endymion, and a thouſand o. 
ther Demons, which paſt Ages recorded for 
Saints, that were beatified and beloved of 


the Gods. Nor doth it ſeem ſtrange, if God, 


who places not his affection on Horſes or 
Birds, ſhould not diſdainto dwell with the 


virtuous, and entertain a ſpiritual conver- 


fation with wiſe and devout Souls; tho 


it be altogether irrational to believe, that 
the Divine Eſſence of any God or De- 


mon i5 capable of a ſenſual or carnal Love 


_ wiſe Egyptians did not conceive it an ab. 


or Paſſion for human Beauty : And yet. the 


ſüurd fancy to imagin, that a Divine Eſſence 
—_— by a certain ſpiritual impulſe apply 
3 


elf to the nature of a Woman, and lay 
the firſt beginnings of Generation; tho 
on the other fide they concluded it impol- 
ſible for the Male-kind to have any congrels 
or mixture with a Goddeſs, not conſider- 


ing that there can be no real coition, but 


V here there is a mutual Communication of 


bat per- One to the other. The truth of the matter 


loved by them whoſe a 


Jan; accept-15, this, thoſe Men are only dear to the - 
able to the 


Gods. 


Gods, who are virtuous, and thoſe are be- 

* are regulated 
by the rules of Divine Wiſdom: And there- 
fore it was no error of thoſe who feigned, 


I 
1 


P he 
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that Phorbas, Hyacintbas and Admetus were 
beloved by Apollo; or that Hippolytas the 
Sicyonian was ſo much in the favour of a 


certain God, that as often as he ſailed from 
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Sicion to Cirrha; the God rejoiced and in- 


ſpired the Pythian Propheteſs with this he- 


roick Verſe, 


Now doth Hippolytus return again, 
And venture his dear life upon the Main. 


It is reportedalſothat Pan became enamour- 
ed of Pindar for his Verſes, and that a bea- 


tified Demon honoured Heſiod and Archilo- 


chas after their Deaths by the Mufes : It is 


ſtances are extant to theſe days; and that 
being dead, another Deity took care to per- 


form his Puneral-Rites. Wherefore if any 
credit may be given to theſe particular in- 


ſtances, why ſhould we judg it incongru- 


* ous, that a like Spirit of the Gods ſhould 
inſpire Zaleacus,. Minos, Zoroaſter, Lcur- 


gus, Numa, or many others; or that the 
Gods ſhould conter a meaner proportion 


of their favours oa thoſe who were Foun- 
ders of Commoawealths, or bufied in ma- 
king Laws, and adminiitracion of the Po- 
| litical affairs of Kingdoms? Nay it is moſt 


ſaid alſo that Æſculapius ſojourned with So- 
phocles in his life-time, of which many in- 


reaſonable to believe, that the Gods in their 


ſober humour are aſſiſtant at the Counſels 
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and ſerious Debates of theſe men to inſpire 
and direct them; as they do alſo Poets and 
Muſicians, when in a more pleaſant mood, 

they intend their own divertiſement: but, | 
as Becchylis ſaid, Thoughts are free, and 
the way is open to every man's ſentiment; 
yet in reality it cannot be denied, but that 
> ſuch men, as Lycargaus,” Numa, and others, 
who were to deal with the ſeditious hy- 
mours of Fanatick Citizens, and the un- | 
. conſtant diſpoſition of the Multitude, 
might lawfully eſtabliſh their Precepts with 
the pretence of Divine Authority, and 
cheat them into fuch Politicks as tend to 
their own happineſs. But to return to out 
o 5 
Numa? Numa was about forty Years of age when | 


> the Ambaſſadors came to make him offers | 


le King. of the Kingdom; the Speakers were Procu- : 


las and Veleſus: the firſt was an antient 
Roman, and the other of the Tatian Fatt | 
on, and zealous for the Sabin Party. Their 
Speech was ſhort, but pithy, ſuppoſing, 
that when they came to tender a Kingdom, 
there needed no long Oration or Argu- 
ments to perſuade him to an acceptance: 
but contrary to their expectation they found 
that they were forc'd to uſe many reaſons 
and intreaties to allure him from his quiet 
and retir'd life, to accept the Government 
of a City, whoſe Foundation was laid in 
War, and grown up in martial Exerciſes; / 
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wherefore, in preſence of his Father and 
' Martias his Kinſman, he returned anſwer 
| in this manner: © hat ſince everyaltera- r 2 
4“ tion of a Man's life is dangerous to him, z Hadvz, 
« it were mere madneſs for one that is com- 
4 modious and eaſy, and provided with 
« all things neceſſary for a convenient ſup- 
“ port, to ſeek or endeavour a change, 
4 tho there were nothing more in it, 
| 4 than that he prefers a turbulent and an 
„ uncertain life before a quiet and a ſecure 
© condition. It is not difficult for a Man 
4 to take his meaſures concerning the ſtate 
of this Kingdom by the Example of Ro- 
„ malas, who did not eſcape a ſuſpicion, 
| © of having plotted againſt the life of his 
|| © Collegue Tatius; nor was the Senate 
« free from the accuſation, of having tre 
| © ſonably murder'd their Prince Romulus. 
And yet Romulus had the advantage to 
| © be thought of Divine Race, and ro be 
© conſerved by a miraculous manner in his 
© infancy; how then can we who are 
© ſprang from mortal Seed, and inſtructed 
with principles and rudiments received 
* from the Men you know, be able to 
4 ftruggle with ſuch apparent difficulties? 
* It is none of the leaſt of my commenda- 
_ © tions, that my humour renders me unfit 
_ * toreign, being naturally addicted ro ſtu- 
| TY dies, and pleaſed in the receſſes of a 
LQuquiet life. I mult confeſs that I am zea- 
U 3 ö © lous 
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& lous of Peace, and love it even with paſ. 
4 ſion; and that the Converſation of Men 
« who aſſembled together to worſhip God, 


« and to maintain an amicable Charity, is 


4 my chief buſineſs and delight: and what 


do, if he accepted not their proffer, 


time may be ſpared from this more ne- 


« ceſſary Duty, I employ in cultivating my 

Lands, _ improving my Farms. But 

you Romans, whom Romulus perhaps 
may have left engaged in unavoidable 
Wars, require an active and brisk King, 
«© who may cheriſh that warlike humour 
in the People, which their late Succeſſes 
have encouraged and excited toa warm 


ambition of enlarging their Dominion: 
« and thereſore ſuch a Prince as in this 


that he refuſed to accept the Kingdom, 
were the more inſtant and urgent with 
him, that he would not forſake and deſert 


them in this condition, by ſuffering them 
to relapie into their former ſedition and c- 


vil diſcord ; which they muſt unavoidably 


« conjuncture ſhould come to inculcate 
Peace, and Juſtice, and Religion into 
“ the minds of the people, would appear 
s ridiculous and deſpicable to them who. 
“ refolve on War and Violence, and re- 

« quire rather a martial Captain than a 

“ pacifick Moderator. 
Ihe Romans perceiving by theſe words, 


"A 
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ties could accord, but on himſelf: and at , th 


length his Father, and Martias, taking him bi Father 
aſide, perſuaded him to accept this offer, and Kinſ- 
which was important, and rather was m l. 
conferred from Heaven than from Men. 
« Tho (faid they) you remain content- 
« ed with your own Fortune, and court 
« neither Riches nor Power, yet being 
« endued with excellent Virtue, you may 
« reaſonably imagine, that ſuch a Talent 
of Juſtice was not given by the Gods 
© to be hidden or concealed; and that, 
« fince the juſt Government of a Kingdom 
4s the greateſt ſervice a man can perform 
« towards God, he ought therefore by no 
means to decline and refuſe Empire and 
Rule, which was the true ſphere and ſta- 
© tion of wiſe and renowned men; and in 
* which they had ſuch an aſcendant over. 
_ © mankind, as to influence their Souls with 
* affections to Virtue, and to a Religious 
* Worſhip of the Gods, in a moit fo- 
* lemn and pompous manner: it being na- 
* tural to men to faſhion and conform 
« themſelves by the example and actions 
Hof their Prince. Tatius, tho a Foreig- 
* ner, was yet acceptable and in eſtem 
Hof the Romans; and the memory of Ro- 
© mulas was ſo precious to them, that after 
his deceaſe, they voted Divine Honours 
to be paid to him: And now who knows, 
but that this People being victorious, 
4 N may a 
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ple into one Body. 
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may be ſatiated with the War, and with | 
the Trophies and Spoils they have ac. 
quired; and may gladly entertain a gen. | 


tle and pacifick Prince, who being a lo. 


a model and courſe of Laws and judi. 
cial Proceedings? And in caſe at an 
time the affections of this people ſhould 
break forth into a furious and impetuous 
deſire of War; were it not better then 


another way, and ſpend it ſelf on Fo- 
reigners? by which means thoſe malig. 


and all the Sabins, and neighbouring 


© Cy. 5 

To theſe reaſons and per ſuaſions ſeveral 
other auſpicious Omens (as is reported) 
did concur : and when his own Citizens 
underſtood what Meſſage the Roman Am- 


baſſadors had brought him, they all ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to him, inſtantly intreat- 
ing him to accept the offer ; being aſſured | 
that it was the only means to appeaſe all | 


civil diſſenſions, and incorporate both Peo- 


Numa yielding to theſe perſuaſions and 


reaſons, having firſt performed Divine Ser- 


VILE, 


ver of Juſtice may reduce the City into 


to have the reins held by ſuch a mode. | 
rating Hand, as is able to divert the fury 


nant humours which are the cauſes of ci. 
vil diſcord, will perſpire and evaporate, 


4 people, be reconciled and joined in an 
© infeparable union and alliance with the 
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vice, proceeded to Rome,; being met in his 
way by the Senate and People, who with 
an impatent deſire came forth ro receive 
him. The Women alſo welcom'd him with 
' joyful Acclamations, and Sacrifices were 


offered for him in all the Temples; and fo 


213; 


univerſal was the Joy, that they ſeem'd not 


do receive a King, but the Addition of a 


new Kingdom. In this manner he deſcend- 


ed into the Forum, where Spurius Vetius, 
| whoſe turn it was to be Governor at that 
Hour, putting it to the Vote, Whether 

Numa ſhould be King; they all with one 


Voice and Conſent cried out, A Nama, 


A Nama. Then were the Regalities and Hs rel.. 


| Robes of Authority brought to him, but“ Polio. = 


he refuſed to be inveſted with them, until 
he had firſt conſulted and been confirmed 
by the Gods; ſo being accompanied by the 


Prieſts and * Augurs, he aſcended the Capi-* Su. 
tol, which at that time the Romans called ſoer. 


the Tarpeian Rock. Then the chief of the 
Augurs covered his Head, and turned his 
Face towards the South; and, ſtanding be- 


| hind him, laid his Right-hand on the Head 


of Numa, and prayed, caſting his Eyes every 
way, in expectation of ſome auſpicious Sig- 


mal from the Gods. It is wonderful to 


conſider with what Silence and Devotion 


the multitude, which was aſſembled in the 


Market-place, expected a happy event, 


which was ſoon determined by the appear- 
ee - _ ance 


The firſt 
alterations 
de made, 


what. 


1 E „ 


into Government was to diſmiſs the Band 
of three hundred Men, which had been 


Romulus's Life- guard, called by them Cel. 


res; for that the maintenance of ſuch a 
Force would argue a diffidence of them 


that choſe him; ſaying, that he would not 
rule over that People of whom he con- 


ceived the leaſt diſtruſt. The next thing 


he did, was to add to the two Priefts of 


| Jupiter and Mars, a third in Honour of 


Romulus who was called Quirinalis, The 


Romans antiently called their Prieſts Fl. 


mines, by corruption of the Word Pil 


mines, from a certain Cap which they wore 


called Pileus; for in thoſe times Grat 


Words were more mixed with the Latin, | 


than in this Age: So alſo that Royal 


| Robe, which is called Lænas, Juba will 


have it from the Greek Chlenas; and that 
the Name of Camillus, which is given to 


the Boy that ſerves in the Temple of u- 
piter, was taken from the fame which is gi | 


ven to Mercury, denoting his ſervice and 


attendance on the Gods. 


When 
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When Nama had by theſe Actions inſi- 
auated himſelf into the favour and affecti- 
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City, and, as Plato properly ſtiles it, the 

Time when it was in its higheſt Fermenta- 

tion. For this City in its Original was the Rome « 
Receptacle of all bold and daring Spirits, 21. 

where Men of deſperate Fortunes, join- Perſins. 

ing their hopes and force together, made 

frequent Sallies and Incurſions on their 

Neighbours ; the which, being proſperous, 

gave nouriſhment and increaſe to the 

City, then grown wreſty and ſettled in 

its fierceneſs, as Piles droven into the 

Ground become more fixed and ſtable by 

the impulſe and blows which the Rammer 

lays upon them. Wherefore Nama, judg- 

ing thatit was the Maſter-piece of his Art 

to mollify and bend the ſtubborn and in- 

flexible Spirits of this People, began to o- 4n «xful 

perate and practiſe upon them with the * 

Principles of Religion. He facrificed often, chief Expe- 
and ufed Supplications and Religious Dan- ert 5 f 

ces, in which moſt commonly he officiated rare Si- 

, In Perſon, being ever attended with a grraverits 

and religious Company ; and then at other 

mes he diverted their Minds with Plea- 
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ſures and delightful Exerciſes, which hee. 
ver intermixed with their Devotions, fo as 


to cool their fiery martial Spirits; and then 
to affect their Fancies with a fear and re. | 


verence of God, he made them believe that | 
| ſtrange Apparitions and Viſions were ſeen, | 
and prophetick Voices heard, and all to | 


ſeaſon and poſſeſs their Minds with a ſenſe 


r 8 
Numa This method which Nama uſed, made it 


whythought 


familiar believ'd that he was much converſant with 


with Py- Pythagoras, and that he drew and copied 


 thagoras his Learning and Wiſdom from him: For | 
that in his Inſtitutions of a Commonwealth, | 
he lays down Religion for the firſt Found. 
tion and Ground of it. It is faid alſo that 
he affected the exterior Garb and Geſtures | 
of Pythagoras, and to perſonate him in all 


his motions. For as it is ſaid of Pythage- 


ras, that he had taught an Eagle to come | 


at his lure, and ſtoop at his call, and that 
as he paſſed over the Heads of the People, 
aſſembled at the Ohmpick Games, he made 

him ſhew his Golden Thigh, with many o- 


ther rare Arts and Feats, which appeared | 
miraculous; on which Timon Philaſius 


wrote this diſtich, . 


Pythagoras, that be might common Fame | 


acquire, 


Did with his . Golaen | I”, erſe Meas Minds 3 
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In like manner Nama affected the Story of 

a Mountain Nymph to he in love with him, 

and that heentertain'd familiar Converſa- 


tion with the Muſes, from whom he re- 


| ceived the greateſt part of his Revelations ; 
and having amongſt them a particular De- 
votion for the Lady which he named Tacita, 
he recommended the Veneration of her to 
the Romans, which he did perhaps in imi- 
tation of the Pythagorean Silence. His O- 
pinion alſo of Images is very agreeable to 
the Doctrine of Pythagoras: Who taught, 
| that the Firſt Punciple of Being, which is 
not capable to be affected with ſenſual Paſ- 
ſions, is inviſible, and incorrupt, and on- 


ly to be comprehended by abſtracted Spe- 


culations of the Mind. And for this reaſon 
| he forbad the Romans to repreſent God in 
the form of Man or Beaſt ; nor was there V Image- 
any painted or graven Image of a Deity ad- 1 bt, 
| mitted amongſt them for the ſpace of the Worſhip a- 
| firſt hundred and fixty Years; all which Raa de 
time their Temples and Chappels were free for the jr 
and pure from Idols and Images, which 169 Tears. 
ſeem' d too mean and beggarly Repreſenta= — 
tions of God, to whom no acceſs was allow- 
able but by the Mind raiſed and elevated 
| by Divine Contemplation. His Sacrifices al- 
| © had great ſimilitude with the Victims of 


| Pythagoras, which were not celebrated with 


etfuſion of Blood, but conſiſted of the Flow- 
er of Wheat or Wine, and ſuch fort of blen- 
| ded 
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ded Offerings. And to make appear the 
Inclination that Nama had to Pythagoras by 
other Inſtances, there 1s a certain Dramg. 
tick Poet, a very antient Author, and a 


Scholar of Pythagoras, who, in a certain 


Book of his dedicated to Antenor, reports, 


that Pythagoras was made a Free-man of 
Rome; and that Nama gave to one of his 


four Sons the Name of Mamercus, which 


Was the Name of one of the Sons of Ph. 
goras; from whence, as they ſay, is ſprung | 
that antient Patrician Family of the Am 


lians, for that the King ſuperadded the Sir. 


name to him of ÆEmilius, to denote the 
ſoftneſs of his Words, and the fluency ofhis | 


Speech. I remember that when I Was at 


Rome, I heard many fay, that when the 
Oracle directed two Starues to be raiſed, 


2 ** a „ ans 1 — — 


A 


one to the Wiſeſt, and another to the moſt 


Valiant Man of Greece, they preſently e- 
rected two of Braſs, one repreſenting 4 
cibiades, and the other Pythagoras. 

Blut, to paſs by theſe matters, which are 
full of uncertainty, and not ſo important, 
as to be worth our time to inſiſt long on; 
we ſhall proceed to things more pertinent, 


and ſhew, that the Original Conſtitution of 


Numa firſt Prieſts, who are called Pontiſices, is a ſcrib- 


4 ed unto Nama; and that he himſelf, off- 
| tifces, Ciating in the firſt and primary Order, took 


upon himſelf the Name of Pontifex, or 
High Prieſt; aſſuming the Title of Pom, 


or 
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or Powerful: as if thoſe, whoſe Office 
obliged them to an attendance on the Gods, 
were endued with a ſuper-eminent Power 
and Arbitrement above all others. Some 
will have this Name to be given by way of 

ſuper- excellence, as to a fole Moderator, 
in whoſe Power it is to ordain and appoint 
the times when Sacrifices and Divine Ser- 
vices are to be performed. But the moſt 
common Opinion is the moſt abſurd, which 

| derives this Word from the Latin Pons, 

which ſignifies a Bridg, ſaying, That antient- 

y the moſt folemn and holy Sacrifices were 

offered on Bridges; the care of which, both 

in maintaining and repairing, was the 
chief incumbence of the Prieſts: and that 
it was not only eſteemed by the Romans to 

| be unlawful, but an abominable Impiety to 
| demoliſh or diſorder the Planks or Fabrick 

of a Bridg; becauſe that by appointment 
of the Oracle, it was to be only of Tim- 
ber, and faſtned with Wooden Pins, with- 
| out Nails or Cramps of Iron; and that 
the Stone-Bridg was built many Years 
after, when Emylias was Queſtor; and 
that the old Bridg of Wood was demo- 
liſhed in the Reign of Ancus Martias, who 

5 was the Grandſon of Nama by his Daugh- 

— + * 

I be Office of Pontifex, or Chief Prieſt, The anti- 
was to interpret the Divine Law and Pro- f, 

Tv Te: phecies; 


8 
1 
5 
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phecies; and did not only preſcribe Rules the 
for publick Ceremony, but regulated the p 
Sacrifices of private Perſons, not ſuffering 1 
them in the heat of their Devotion to ex- fra 
ceed the more ſolemn Offerings, but direct. pl: 
ed in every thing with what Sacrifices the thy 
Gods were to be worſhipped and appeaſed. th 
— fi- He was alſo Guardian of the Veſtal Vir. 
8K 7 ey nth : * 
theVeſtats. gins, the Inſtitution of whom and of their 
perpetual Fire, was attributed to Nam, 
who perhaps fancied the Nature of pure 
and uncorrupted Flames to be agreeable 
to chaſt and unpolluted Bodies; or that 
Fire which conſumes but produces nothing, © 
_ alludes belt to the ſterile Condition of Vir. 
gins. To Veſtal Fire was ordained after ® 


— — 


the Example of that in Greece, and parti. © 
cularly at Delphos and Athens; only with 8 
this difference, that here it was conſerved ir 
by Virgins, but there by Widows, who 
were paſt the Years and Deſires of Mar- » 
riage. And incaſe by any accident it ſhould : 
happen, that this Fire became exrinct, as 
the Holy Lamp was at Athens, under the : 
Tyranny of Ariſtion; and at Delphos, when | :. 
that Temple was burnt by the Medes; and 
at Rome, in the time of the War with Mith- : 
ridates; and of their own civil Diſſenſi- þ 
ons, when not only the Fire was extin. 
guiſhed, but the Altar demoliſh'd ; and | 5 
then afterwards to kindle this Fire 1 = 
om 


it was eſteemed an Impiety to light it * 
r r 
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the common Sparks or Flame, but from the 
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pure and unpolluted Rays of the Sun; the 


which they performed by an Inſtrument 
framed of three equal Angles, which being 


1 placed in oppoſition to the Sun, collects 


crets which are concealed and hidden to all 


the Rays into one centre, and ſo attenuates 
the Air, that immediately gives Fire to any 


combuſtible Matter from the intenſe re- 
flexion and reverberation of the Sun- beams. 


Some are of Opinion that theſe Veſtals had 
no other Care or Buſineſs than the Conſer- 


ration of this Fire ; but others conceive, 


that they were Keepers of thoſe Divine Se- 


| others but themſelves ; of which we have 
made mention in the Life of Camillus, fo far 


' conſiſtent with due reſpect to Religion. 
Gegania and Verenia, as is reported, were | 


as the Revelations of ſuch Myſteries are 


the Names of the two firſt Virgins which 


were conſecrated and ordained by Nama : 


next Canuleia and Tarpeia ſucceeded them; 


to which Servias afterwards added two 


j 


| 


more, the which number of tour hath con- 


tinued to this our Age. 


Veſtals were theſe, That they ſhould vow 


Ihe Statutes preſcribed by Numa for the The Laws 
| appointed 


2 e OR for the Le- 
to keep a Leaſe of their Virginity, or re- fat r. 


main in a chaſt and unſpotted Condition, e. 


tor the ſpace of thirty Years; the firſt ten 


whereof they were like Novitiates, obliged 


to learn the Ceremonies, and practiſe them- 
. . ſelves 
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they took the degree of Prieſteſs, and for o. 
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ſelves in the Rules of their Religion; then 


ther ten Years exerciſed the Sacerdotal 


Function; and the remaining ten they em. 


ployed in teaching and inſtructing other, | 


Thus the whole term being compleated, i 


Was lawful for them to marry ; and leay! 


then the ſacred Order, they were at liber. 


ty to chuſe ſuch a Condition of Lite as did 
moſt indulge, and was grateful to their 


own Humour. But this permiſſion few (a 


they ſay) made uſe of; becauſe it was ob. 


ſerv'd, that their change of Life was ne. 


ver accompanied with Contentment, being 


ever after ſad and melancholy : for which | 


reaſon they confined themſelves until Old 


Their Pri- 
| rileges. 


Age, and the Hour of Death, to the ſtriſt 
and decent Rules of a ſingle Life. 
But this ſevere Condition was recompen- 


fed by other Privileges and Prerogatives; 


as that they had Power to make a Teſts 


ment in the Lite-time of their Father; that 


they had a free Adminiſtration of their 


own Affairs without Guardian or Tutor, 


which was the privilege of Women who 


were the Mothers of three Children: 
When they went abroad, they had the Ft 


carried before them ; and if perchancein 


their Walks abroad it were their fortune 
to meet a Malefactor leading to Execu- 
tion, they had the privilege to free him 
from Death, upon Oath made, that _- „ 

ä 1 
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caſion was accidental, and not deſigned, or 


of ſet purpoſe. Whoſoever preſſed upon the 


Chair on which they were carried, was 


'  guiltyofa Capital Crime, and immediately 
' puniſhed with Death. If theſe Veſtals com- 


mitted any Faults, they were puniſhable 
by the High-Prieſt only, who, as the Na- 
rare of the Offence required, whipped them 
naked in a dark place, and under the Cau- 


tion of a Veil or Curtain; but ſhe that had 


been defiled, or permitted her ſelf to be 
defloured, was buried Alive near the Gate 


which is called Collina; where a little 


Mount of Earth is raiſed, called in Latin 
Ager; under it is a narrow Room, to which 


a deſcent is made by Stairs: Here they pre- 


pare a Bed, and light up a Lamp, and pro- 


vide a ſmall quantity of Victuals, ſuch as 


Bread, Water in a Bottel, Milk and Oil; | 


that ſo that Body, which had been conſe- 
crated and devoted to the moſt Divine and 


Myſterious Service, might not be faid to 


_ periſh by a Death ſo deteſtable as that of 


Famine. The Party thus condemned, is 


carried to Execution through the Market- 
place in a Litter, wherein ſhe is covered and 


bound with Cords, ſo that the Voice of 
her Cries and Laments cannot be heard; all 


People with ſilence go out of the way as ſhe 
paſſes, and ſuch as follow, accompany the 
Bier with ſolemn and tacit Sorrow: and 
indeed ſuch is the ſadneſs which the City 

BT 4% os puts 
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puts on this occaſion, that there is no ſpecta- 
cle of Grief which appears of more com- 


mon and general concernment than this, 


When they come to the place of Execution, 


the Officers looſe the Cords ; and then the 
High Prieſt, lifting his Hands to Heaven, 


murmurs ſome certain Prayers to himſelf. 


then the Priſoner, being till covered, is 


brought forth, and led down by the Step, 
unto her Houſe of darkneſs : which being 


done, the Prieſt retires, and the Stairs be- 


ing drawn up, the Earth is preſſed and 
crouded in until the Vault is filled. And 
this was the Puniſhment of thoſe who broke 
their Vow of Virginity. It is faid alſo that 
Numa built the Temple of Veſta, which 
was intended for a Conſervatory of the Ho- 

ly Fire, in an Orbicular form, to repreſent 
perhaps the Frame of the Univerſe, inthe 


Center of which the Pythagoreans place the 
Element of Fire, and give it the Name of 


Vieſta and Unity: And yet they do not hold 


that the Earth is immovable, or that it is 


ſituated in the middle Region of the Globe; 
but keeps a circular motion about the ſeaj 


of Fire. Nor do they account the Eartha- 


mong the chief or primary Elements; fol. 


lowing the Opinion of Plato, who, they 


fay, in his mature and Philoſophical Age, 
held that the Earth had a lateral poſition, 
for that the middle or center was reſerved 
for ſome more noble and refined wy. 
There 


r of 
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There was yet a farther uſe of the High 
Prieſt, and that was to order the Proceſſi- 
on at Funeral Rites, according to the me- 
thod preſcribed by Nama, who taught, that 
there was no Uncleanneſs in the Contact of 
dead Corps, but a part of the Service ow- 
ing to the Subterranean Gods: Amongſt 
which they worſhipped the Goddeſs Libi- 
tina as the chief of thoſe who preſided o- 
ver the Ceremonies performed at Burials ; 
| whether they meant hereby Perſephone, or 
(as ſome of the learned Romans Will have 
it) Venus: for they, not without good rea- 
fon, attributed the beginning and end of 
Man's Life to the ſame Original Cauſe and 
JJ JL Ta 
Mama alſo preſcribed Rules for regula- The regs- 
ting the Days of Mourning, according to r, 
certain Times and Ages. As for example, Rite, and 
a Child of three Years, and ſo upwards to Cerems- | 
ten, was to be mourned for, for ſo many"? 
Months as it was Years old; and the longeſt 
time of Mourning for any Perſon whatſo- 
ever was not to exceed the term of ten 
Months; which alſo was the time appoint- 
ed unto Widows to lament the loſs of their 
deceaſed Husbands: Before which they = 
could not without great Indecency paſs 
unto ſecond Marriages ; but in af their 
Incontinence was ſuch as could not admit 
p long an Abſtinence from the Marriage- 
| - X 3 Bed, 


0 
Bed, they were then to facrifice a Cow 
with Calf for Expiation of their Fault. 

Nama alſo was Founder of ſeveral other 
Orders of Prieſts; two of which are wor- 


thy to be here mentioned, namely, the 


Salii and the Feciales, which, with other 
: Inſtances, are clear Proofs of the great De. 
Feciales, votion and Sanctity of this Perſon. Theſe 


of Priefts, Feciales, whoſe Name in my Opinion is de- f 
whence ſo rived from their Office, were the Arbitra. 


liked. tors to whom all Controverſies were re- 


ferred relating to War and Peace; for it | 


was not allowable to take up Arms until 


they had declared all Hopes and Expedients | 


rejected whichtended to an Accommodati- 
on: By the word Peace, we mean a Deter. 


mination of Matters in diſpute by Law, 


and not by Violence or Force. The Romans 


commonly diſpatched the Feczales, who 
were properly Heralds, to thoſe who had | 


offered them Injury, requiring Satisfaction; 
and incaſe they made not Reſtitution or 
juſt Returns, they then called the Gods to 
witneſs againſt them and their Country, 
and ſo denounced War: the Senſe of the 
Feciales in this caſe was of abſolute neceſ 
ſity, for without their Conſent it was nei- 


ther lawful for the Roman King, nor yet 


for the People to take up Arms ; and from 
them the General took his Rules concern- 


ing the Juſtice of his Cauſe, which being 
adjudged, and the War determined, the 


next 
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next buſineſs was to deliberate of the man- 
ner and ways to manage and carry it on. It 


is believ'd, that the Slaughter and De- 


ſtruction which the Gaals made of the Ro- 
mant, was a juſt Judgment on the City for 


neglect of this religious Proceeding : For 


that when a Foreign Nation 1 the 


 Cluſinians, Fabius Ambuſtus was diſpatched 
to their Camp with Propoſitions of Peace; 
but they returning a rude and preremptory 


Anſwer thereunto, Fabius imagined that 
his Treaty was at an end, and that he had 


fully complied with the duty of his Embaſ- 
ſy; and therefore raſhly ingaging in a War, 


challenged the ſtouteſt and braveſt of the 


Enemy to a ſingle, Combat. It was the 


| fortune of Fabius to kill his Adverſary, and 


do take his Spoils; which when the Gaal 


underſtood, they ſent a Herald to Rome 
to complain againſt Fabias, who, before 
2 War was publiſhed, had, againſt the 


Law of Nations, made a breach of the 
Peace. The matter being debated in the 
| Senate, the Feciales were of Opinion, that 
Fabius ought to be conſigned into the 


Hands of the Gauls: but he, being pre- ad- 


viſed of this Judgment, fled to the People, 
by whoſe Protection and Favour he was ſe- 


cured : on this occaſion, the Gauls march- 
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cd with their Army to Rome, where, ha- 


ring taken the Capitol, they ſacked the 


City. The particulars of all which are 


— 
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at large related in the Hiſtory of Camil. | 


las. 


Now the Original of the Salii is this: 


In the eighth Year of the Reign of Num, 
that terrible Peſtilence, which was ſpread 
over all Itah, did likewiſe miſerably inf 
the City of Rome: at which the Citizens 


being greatly affrighted, and deſpairing of 
Health, were again comforted by the” re- 


port of a brazen Target, which (they fay) 


fell from Heaven into the Hands of Num | 
and of which they relate ſtrange Effect, 
operated by the Virtue of this miraculous | 
Buckler; and that Nama having had Con- 


ference with the Nymph Egeria, and ſome 
of the Muſes, he was aſſured, That that 
Target was ſent from Heaven for the cure 


and ſafety of the City; and that, becauſe 
on the Conſervation thereof the common 
Health and Benefit depended, he was or- 


dered by them to make eleven others, 
like in all dimenſions and form to the Orig- 


nal, that in caſe there ſhould be a 1 3 


to ſteal it away, the true might not be 
ttinguiſhed or known from thoſe which 


were counterfeited; by which means . 


there would be more difficulty to defeat 


the Countels of Fate, or invert the Order 


of Divine Predeſtination. He farther de- 


clared that he was commanded to conk- 
crate that Place and the Fields about it to | 
the Muſes, where he had often entertained 
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a free intercourſe and communication with 
them ; and that the Fountain which wa- 
tered that Field ſhould be made facred and 
| hallowed for the uſe of the Veſtal Virgins, 
who were to waſh and cleanſe the Penetra- 
lia of their Sanctuary with thoſe Holy Wa- 
ters. The truth hereof was ſpeedily veri- 
fied by a miraculous ceſſation of the Peſti- 
lence ; whereupon Nama immediately de- 
| livered this Target to the beſt Artiſts, to 
have others made in a juſt likeneſs in all 
particulars thereunto; but none was a- 
ble to arrive unto a perfect ſimilitude in 
all undiſtinguiſhable reſpects, until at 
length one Veturius Mamurins, an excel- 
lent Maſter, happily hit upon it, and made 
one ſo to repreſent the other in all reſpects, 
that Name himſelf was at a ſtand, and 
could not diſtinguiſh the true from that 
which was counterfeited. 'The keeping of 
which Targets was committed to the care 
of certain Prieſts who are called Sali; nie inſſi- 
who did not receive their name, as ſome _—_ 
imagine, from one Salius, a certain Dan- op +4 
cing-maſter, who was born at Samothrace, 
or at Mantinea, who taught the way of 
dancing in Arms; but rather from that 
Dance which the Salii themſelves uſe, when 
in the Month of March they carry the fa- 
cred Targets through the City: at which 
| Proceſſion they are habited in a ſhort Caf- 
ſock, girt with a broad Belt claſp'd wan 
85 raſs 
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ed on the Targets with ſhort Scimiters: | 
in this manner they proceeded with a nim. 
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Copper Helmet, and ever and anon found. 


ble motion, and juſt meaſures of their 
Feet, and with ſuch handſom and vari. 
ous turns, as demonſtrated great ſtrength 
and agility of Body. Theſe Targets were 
called Azcylia from the faſhion of them; 
for they were not made in a round or or. 


bicular form, but oval, and with certain 


folds or pleats cloſing one over the other: 


they fitted the Elbow by their cubical Fi. 


gure, and thence were called Auchlia, from 
«ywan, Which ſignified a crooked ſhape, or 


from the cubit, which is from the Wriſt 


to the Elbow, and called in Greek «ui, 


ſignifies as much as ſent, from above, or 
from d, which is cure or medicine of | 


wh 


on which they carry theſe Ancylia. Jabs, 
much affected the Greek Tongue, 
_ draws many of his derivations from thence, 


and would have it from evizavv p, which 


Diſeaſes, or from avyper wor, which is 2 
deliverance from great drineſs, or from 
ava ion, Which is an eſcape from great evils; 
whence it is that the Athenians called Ca 


flor and Pollux Aras: all which may 


ſerve to employ the curioſity of thoſe who 


have a fancy to Greek derivations. All 


the Reward which Mamurius received for 
this his Art, was to be mentioned and com- 


memorated 
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braſs Buckles; on their heads they wore a | 


on attending in Perſon on the Offices of 
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memorated in the Verſes which the Salii 

ſang as they danced in their Arms through 
the City; tho ſome will have it that 
they did not fay Yeturias Mamurias, but 
Vetus memoria, Which is Antient Remem- 
brance. | 

After Nama had in this manner inſtitu- 4 meme- 
ted theſe ſeveral Orders of Prieſts, he e- e in- 
rected a Royal Palace near the Temple of mae 
Veſta, called to this day Regium ;- where in Numa 
he ſpent the moſt part of his rime, in pre- ho Lf 
ſcribing Rules for Divine Service, inſtruct-adhininę 
ing the Prieſts, and with zeal and devoti- Vefta's 

emple. 

Religion. He built another Houſe upon 
the Mount Quirinalis; which place they 
ſhew to this Day. Inall publick — 
ons and ſolemn Prayers, Tipſtaves or 

Uſhers were ſent before to give notice to 
the People that they ſhould forbear their 
work, and attend the Divine Solemnity; 
for they ſay that the Pythagoreans did not 
hold it fuffcient Reverence towards the 
Gods, to worſhip them in a negligent man- 
ner, as when the religious Proceſſions 
did obviouſly occur, but obliged their 
Scholars to go out from their Houſes, and 
with prepared Hearts attend to, Divine 


| Supplications: So Nama in like manner de- laiſſe- 


creed, that his Citizens ſnould neither fee 
nor hear Divine matters in a perfunctory a in 

ne | aro. : I great hin- 
manner, and with wandring thoughts, but , 


laying Dewtion. | 
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laying aſide all diſtractions of mind, and 
cares of the World, ſhould apply and ele. 


vate their Meditations to Religion; and | 
the ways and ſtreets ſhould be clear of noiſe 
or laments, or other incumbrances which 


might obſtruct or diſturb the ſolemnity 
and ſeriouſneſs of Devotion. Somethi 


of this Cuſtom remains at Rome to this day; 
tor when the Conſul begins to facrifticeer 
officiate, they call out to the People, 


Hoc age, or attend to the nork in hand, and 


is as much as with us, Let as Pray; where. 
by the Auditors then preſent were admo- 


niſhed to compoſe and recolle& their 
thoughts for Prayer. And as Pythagoras had | 
certain Precepts and Sayings, fuch as theſe; | 
T Thou ſhalt not make a Peck-Meaſure thy ſeat to 
fit on: Thou ſhalt not ſtir the Fire with 
Sword: When thou goeſt forwards, look mt 
behind thee: When thou ſacrificeſs to the 
| Celeſtial Gods, let it be with an odd number; 
and when to the Terreſtrial, let it be with | 
even. So likewiſe Nama delivered other | 
| Sentences of an obſcure and abſtruſe mean- | 
ing; ſuch as theſe: Thou ſbalt not ſacrifice | 
to the Gods au Offering of Wine proceeding | 


from a Vine which was never pruned. No 


Sacrifices ſhall be performed without Meal. 


De 4 circular motion in adoration of the 
| Goals, and fit down when you bave worſhipped. 


The two firſt Precepts ſeem to denote, that 
Urbanity and a natural Complaiſance with Il 
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the World is a part of Religion; and as to Probuble 
the turning which the Worſhippers are to 72 
uſe in divine Adoration, * to repreſent nificancy of 
the orbicular motion of the World. But in be ſeveral 
my opinion, the meaning rather is, that Pin- 
he who comes to worſhip, enters the Tem- Worſpip. 
ple with his face towards the Eaſt; where, 
being come up as high as the Chancel, he 
turns towards the Weſt, and then back a- 
gain to the Eaſt, perfecting the whole office 
of his Prayers to that God who is Maker 
of the Univerſe: unleſs perhaps this change 
| of Poſture may allude to the Agyprtian 
Wheels, which were Hieroglyphicks of the 
inſtability of human Fortune; and that 
where God ſhould fix and eſtabliſh our loc 
and condition, we {hould there reſt con- 
rented, and repoſe our ſelves with entire re- 
ſignation to the Divine plea ſure. They ſay 
alſo, that the ſitting quiet and in a repoſed 
poſture after Worſhip, did denote a conceſ- 
9 ſion, or grant of the Petitions they made, 
and was an aſſurance of everlaſting felicity 
in the future life; and that this (till and ſe- 
dentary ceſſation from work was the full 
ſtop or period of buſineſs already perform 
| ed: from whence now deſigning to begin 
others, they were to preſent themſelves 
before the Gods, to obtain their bleſſings, 
and ſucceſs on that which was to follow. 
And this form of Ceremony did very well 
| fute with the preceding Doctrine, which 
3 5 taught 


— and plain, and the Commons ſhort, and 
Gods, 
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. that Men ought not to approach the 
Gods in a tranſitory way, and with di. 
ſtrated minds; but, lay ing aſide all world. 


ly cares and wandring fancies, ſhould then 
only pray when their thoughts are poſſeſſed 


ſtant practice and example of the Legi. 


to make the greateſt abſurdities and im. 


with Divine Meditation. By ſuch Dif. 
cipline as this, recommended by the con- 


flator, the City did ſo inſenſibly paſs into 


a religious temper and frame of Devotion, | 

and ſtood in that awe and reverence of 
the Virtue of Nama, that they received 
and believed with an undoubted aſſu- 


rance, whatſoever hedelivered, tho never | 
ſo fabulous; his Authority being ſufficient 


poſſibilities paſs for matters and point 
A hy 


Several 


fabulous 


relations. 


There goes a ſtory, That he once invitel 
a great number of Citizens to an Enter- 


J Numa' ta inment, at which the Diſhes in which 


_ Intimate 


the Meat was ſerved were very homely | 


the Meat ill dreſſed. The Gueſts being fat, 


he began to tell them, that the Goddeſs 


which was his familiar Spirit, and always 


converſant with him, was then at that | 
time preſent, when on a ſudden the Room 
was furniſhed with all ſorts of precious | 


Pots and Diſhes, and the mean Fare con- 
verted into a moſt magnificent Feaſt, a- 


dorned with all forts of the moſt delicious | 
5 e Viands. 
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Viands. But the Dialogue which is repor- 
ted to have paſſed between him and Jupi- 


ter, ſurpaſſes all the fabulous Legends that 


were ever invented. They fay, that be- 
fore Mount Aventine was inhabited or in- 


cloſed within the Walls of the City, 
two Demi-gods, which were Picus and 
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Taunus, did uſually frequent the Foun- 
tains and cloſe Shades of that place; which 


ſome will have to be two Satyrs of the 


Titanian Race; who being expert in the 
faculty of Phyſick, and dexterous in Leger- 
demain and magical Spells, like the Dat#ylz 


| ,of Mount Ida, made a Journey through all 
the parts of Italy. Nama contriving one 


day to ſurprize theſe Demi-gods, mingled 


the Waters of the Fountain, of which they 


did uſually drink, with Wine and Honey, - 


which fo pleaſed theſe liquoriſh Deities, 
that he eaſily enſnared and took them: but 


then they changed themſelves into many 
various forms and ſhapes, intending, un- 
der horrid and unknown tranſmutations, 


to make their eſcape; but, finding them- 
ſelves entrapped in inextricable toils, and 
in no poſſibility to get free, revealed unto 
him many ſecrets and future events; and 


| particularly a charm againſt Thunder and 


Lightning, which they compoſed of Oni- 


ons and Hair, and the Bones ofa Fiſh: but 


| fomedeny, and fay, that theſe Demi-gods 
did not diſcover the ſecret of this Charm 
3 ans n, 
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to Nama; but that they, by the force of x 
their Magick Art and Spells, had conſtrain. Ii 

ed Jove himſelf to deſcend from Heaven to | 
ſatisfy the demands of Numa; and that he . 
then, in an angry manner anſwering his e-. þ 
quiries, told him, That if he would charm 2 
: W. Re and Lightning, he muſt lo F 
it with Heads. How, ſaid Numa, withthe tl 
Heads of Onions? No, reply'd Jupiter, of 2 
Men. But Numa, willing to divert the t. 
cruelty of this Receipt, turned it another | li 
way, ſaying, Your meaning is, the Hairs | d 
of Mens Heads: No, reply'd Jupiter, of | t| 
living Men. Then Numa, being inſtructed | l 
by the Goddeſs Egeria, ſeemed to miſtake, ! c 
and fay, How! with the Bones of the Fiſh tl 
Mena ? which, being the three ingredients | p 
that compoſe the Charm, ſo operated on h 
Jupiter, that he returned again to Heaven d 
_ pacifed and well pleaſed. This place ws 0 
ever aſterwards called Elicium, or Ilicium, e 
from the Greek word idee, which ſignifes | ur 
propitious or merciful; and in this manner | ut 
this Magick Spell was effected. | de 
The Peopte Such was the ſuperſtitious humour of | * 
Ash that Age, which the example of the Prince | p 
inclin'd to had wrought in the minds of the Vulgar, | Cl 
ſurerfirimthat nothing was fo abſurd and ridiculous | © 
in Numa“. A . © A ge. 
bin. in Religion which gain'd not belief; and | 4 
Nama himſelf was faid to have been poſſe | * 
ſed with ſuch a confidence and fiducial trut | tl 
in the Gods, that when it was told _ = 

that 
%s 
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dhat the Enemy was near at hand, he ſmi- 
üngly anſwer'd, That he feared them not, 
let them come at their peril, for he was then 


' ſacrificing to the Gods. It was he alſo that 


built the Temples of Faith, and Terminus; 
and taught the Romans ſuch reſpect to 


Faith, that it was the greateſt Oath, and 


the moſt obligatory that they could {wear ; 
and to the God Terminus they offer unto 


this day the Blood of Beaſts, both in pub- 
| lick and private Sacrifices, upon the Bor- 
ders and Stone-marks of their Land: 
tho antiently thoſe Sacrifices were ſo- 
lemnized without Blood, it being the Pre- 
cept and Doctrine of Nama to offer no- 
thing to the God Terminus, but what was 
pure and free of bloody Cruelty; for that 


he, whoſe Incumbence it was to fix Boun- 
daries, was thereby conſtituted an Arbiter 


of Peace and Juſtice, puniſhing thoſe who 


removed their Neighbour's Land-mark, or 
invaded his Right. It is very clear, that 
it wasthis King who firſt preſcribed Bounds 


do the Juriſdiction of Rome; for Romulus 
would have betrayed his own Cauſe, and 
plainly diſcovered how much he had en- 
| croached on his Neighbours Lands, had he 


| ever ſet Limits to his own; which as they 
| are Fences and Curbs againft arbitrary In- 
vaſions, to thoſe who obſerve them, ſo 


they ſerve for Evidences to ariſe in Judg- 


| Ment againſt thoſe, who break over and 


** violate 
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violate the borders with which they are 
circumſcribed. The truth is, the Portion 
of Lands which the Romans poſſeſſed at the 
beginning was very narrow, until Romy. | 
las by War enlarged them; and which Ny. 
ma afterwards divided amongſt the indi. 
gent Commonalty, that he might ward 


_ 


them againſt violent neceſſity, which al. 
| ways puts Men upon injurious Deſigns and 

Numa 4 Shifts ; and that by placing them in Farms, | 
he might accuſtom them to a deſire of Pro. | 
perty, and a regular way of living: for as 


there is nothing that ſo reconciles the 
Minds of Men to Peace, as Husbandry and 
a Country Life, ſo it makes them abhorall 


8 J.. „% , , „ Ha 


Violence, and gives them Courage and Re. 
ſolution to defend their ſowed Lands and 


Paſtures from the Encroachment of their 
Neighbours. Wherefore Nama, that he 
might take and amuſe the Hearts of his 
Citizens with Agriculture or Husbandry, 
which is an Employment that rather be- 
gets Civility and a 8 Temper than | 
great Opulency and Riches, he divided all | 
the Lands into ſeveral parcels, to which he 
gave the name of Pagus or Borough, and 
over every one of them he ordained 2 | 
Chief or Arbitrator in Judicial Cauſes. And 
taking a Delight ſometimes to ſurvey hs | 


| Colonies in Perſon, he made Judgment of 


every Man's Inclinations and Manners, by 
his Induſtry, and the Improvements he v9 
, SS 
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made, of which being witneſs himſelf, he 
prefer'd thoſe to Honours and Authority 


who had merited mott ; and on the con- 


trary reproached the ſluggiſhneſs of ſuch, 
who had given themſelves over to a care- 
leſs and a negligent Life. But above all, 
which was a principal Point of his Politicks, 
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he divided the People into ſeveral Com- r fr di- 
panies: For as the City did conſiſt, or ra-.% the 


Citizens 


ther was diſtinguiſh®d (as we have faid) jm int 
by two forts of Tribes, from whence dan- companies. 


gerous Factions, Tumults and Seditions did 


ariſe ; he contrived to caſt them into di- 
vers ſmall Moulds and Models: For as hard 


and diſſenting Bodies are not eaſily incor- 


| porated, fo long as they remain in their 


groſs bulk, but being beaten into a Powder, 
or melted into ſmall Atoms, are often ce- 
mented and conſolidated into on=; { this 


People, being ſeparated and diſtinguiſhed 
iato ſmall Diviſions, were afterwards with 


| leG6difficulty united into one Body. Where- 


fore diſtinguiſhing the whole City by their 
ormed 
the Companies of Muſicians, Goldſmiths, 


ſeveral Arts and Profeſſions, he 


Maſons, Dyers, Taylors, Skinners, Braſiers, 


and Potters; and all orlier Handy-crafts 
Men he compoſed and reduced into a ſingle 


Company, appointing unto every one their 


reſpective Halls, Cou'rs and other Privi- 

| leges belonging to their Societies, which 
they held by the Charters received from 
Y 2 this 
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this Prince. In this manner all factious dif. | 


tinctions began to ceaſe in the City; there 


being no Perſon farther eſteemed under the | 
notion of a Sabin, a Roman, or a Tatian, 
but all were comprehended under the gene. 
ral Denomination of a Citizen of Romulus; |, 
whereby all other terms growing out of 
Uſe and Faſhion, the National Animoſities 
reconciled of themſelves, and all diſſolved 


into the common Tie and Relation of a 
"gs Jer 
He is alſo much to be commended for 


the Repeal, or rather Amendment of that 
Law, which gives power to Fathers to fell | 
their Children; for he exempted ſuch as 


were married from that Subjection, condi- 
tionally that they had match'd themſelves 


_ with the liking and conſent of their Parents: 
for it ſeemed very hard and unjuſt, that 
a Woman, who had given her ſelf in Mar 
riage to a Man whom ſhe judged free,ſhould 
afterwards find her ſelf betrayed and caſta | 


way upon a Husband that was a Servant. 


zion of ne the Heavens, and thereunto conform a Ka- 


Tear inſti- 


tuted by 


Numa. 


lendar and Ephemerides of the Year, which 


tho it was not perfect, yet it was not a- 


together without ſome learned Conjectures, 


and ſuch as reduced the account of the 
| Year to ſome tolerable Regulation: For du- 
ring the Reign of Romulas, their Months 
had no certain or equal Term; for ſome of 


4 _ 
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them contained 20 Days, others 35, o- 

thers more; which Error proceeded from 

want of a true knowledg of the different 

motions of the Sun and Moon: only they 

| kept to this account, that the whole Courſe 

| of the Year contained 360 Days. Nums 

alſo farther obſerving, that there was ele- 

ven days difference between the Lunary 
and the Solary Year; for that the Moon 

compleated her anniverſary Courſe in 354 

Days, and the Sun in 365: to remedy 

| this Inequality, he doubled the eleven 
Days, and after every two Years added an 

| [Interſtitial to follow the Month of Februa- 


y, which the Romans calPd the Month of 


| Mercidinus : but this Account hath fince 
that time received a better amendment. 
He alfo altered the order of the Months: 
tor March, which was reckon'd the firſt, 

he put into the third place; and January, 


which was the eleventh, he made the firſt ; 
| and February, which was the twelfth and 


gt, to be the ſecond. Some will have it, 

| that it was Nama alſo who added the 
two Months of January and February: for Larius, 
in the beginning, when Men were igno- % : 
nant and barbarous, they compoſed a Year cn 
of ten Months; the Arcadians in Greece u of #he 
bad only four; in Arcania they accounted ©" 

| burſix; and the Ægyptians had at firſt but 

. | one Month, which afterwards they divi- 

ded into four, according to the Seaſons of 
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the Year. Which Country of Aye, 
tho it ſeem new to us, is yet inhabited 
by an antient People; for if we may be. 


lieve their Chronicles (unleſs they account 
Months for Years) their Genealogies are 


deduced from great Antiquity: And that 
the Romans at firſt comprehended the whole 
Year within ten, and not twelve Months, 
plainly appears by the name of December, 


which ſignifies the tenth Month, and is the | 
lat in order; and that March was the 
firſt is likewiſe evident, for that the fifth 


r a 


Mäonth after it was called Quintili, and 4 


the ſixth Sextilis, and fo the reſt : So that 


if January and February had in this account 
preceded March, : Quintilis had been but 


in the ſeventh place, and fo called Septen. 


ber. It is alſo very probable, that this firſt 


Month was dedicated by Romulus to Mar; 
the ſecond to Venus called April, from the 
Greek Word Aphrodites; which the Wo- 
men ſolemnize in honour of that Goddess, 


adorning their Heads on the Kalends, or 


firſt Days of it, with Myrtle Garlands. | 


But others will not allow of the Deriva- 
tion of this Word from Aphrodites, but ra- 


ther deduce it from the Word Aperio, 


which in Latin ſignifies to open, becauſe 


that this Month is in the high Spring, 
when all Buds and Flowers open and di- 
cloſe themſelves : The next is called Mz, 
from Maia the Mother of Mercury, to 


l 


[4 
: 


whom 
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whom this Month was made facred : then 
June follows, ſo call'd from Juventus, or ag 
Fouthfulneſs of the Year, which is then 
warm, and gay, and in its juvenile Seaſon. 
To the other Months alſo they gave Deno- 
minations according to their order, ſo the 
fifth was calld Quintilis, Sextilis the ſixth; 
and fo the reſt, September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December. Afterwards Cæſar, when 
be had overcome Pompey, changed the 
name of the Month Quintilis to that of 
Julius, which we call Jah; as alſo that of 
Sextils was changed into Auguſtus, which 
was a ſirname to the Succeſſor of Ceſar. 
| Domitian alſo in imitation hereof gave the 
two other following Months the No of 
| Germanicas and Domitianas ; but, he being 
ſlain, they recovered their antient Deno- 
minations bf September and October; but 
the two laſt have ever reſerved their Names 
without any alteration. The Months 
i Which were added, and tranſpoſed in their 
Order by Numa, was February, which de- 
duces its Name from Februo, ſignifying a 
Purification by Sacrifice ; for then they of- 
fered Plants, and celebrated the Feaſt of La- 
_ fercalia, in which many Ceremonies agree 
with the Solemnities uſed at the Luftrations 
| or Cleanſing _ : and Januar), fo call'd 
from Janas, and a precedency of order 
| given to it by Numa before March, which 
was dedicated to the God Mars; intima- 
PE Y 4 ting 
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ting in my opinion thereby, that the Arts 


and civil Studies of Peace are to be pre. 


fer'd before warlike or martial Imploy. | 
ments: For this Janas, whether he were | 
a Dzmon, or Demi-God, or a King, was cer. 


tainly a great Politician and Lover of Arts 
and Sciences, whereby he transformed the 
incult Natures of Men into a gentle and ci. 


vil diſpoſition ; for which reaſon they figure | 


him with two Faces, beholding at the 


fame time both States and Conſtitutions of | 


Human kind. His Temple at Rome hath 
two Gates, which they call the Gates of 


Mars; becauſe they ſtand open in the | 


time of War, and ſhut in the times of 
Peace, of which latter there was very ſel. 


dom an Example: for when the Roma 
Empire was enlarged and extended to its 
_ utmoſt bounds, it was ſo encompaſſed with 
barbarous Nations and Enemies, that it 


was ſeldom or never at Peace. Only in the 
time of Auguſtus Ceſar, after he had over- 
come Anthony, that Temple was ſhut : As 
likewiſe not many Years before, when 


Marcus Atilius and Titus Manlius were 


Conſuls; but then it continued not 6 


long, before that Wars breaking out, the 
Gates of Janus were again opened : But | 
during the Reign of Nama, which con- 


The Gates 
of Janus“. 


Temple re- tinued for the {pace of forty three Years, | 
rer open in thoſe Gates were ever ſhut, there being 2 


Numa's 


Reign. profound Quiet without the noiſe or clat- | 


tering 
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tering of Arms: For not only the People 
of Rome were animated with a Spirit of 
peace, which they enjoy d under the juſt 
proceedings of a pacifick Prince; but even 
the neighbouring Cities, as if they had 
been inſpired with the ſame Inclinations, 
breathed nothing but a ſalubrious and gen- 
tle Air of mutual Friendſhip, and amicable _ 
| Correſpondence; and being raviſhed with Hayy Re 
| the Delights which Juſtice and Peace pro- 
duce, every one apply'd himſelf to the 
Management of his Lands and Farm, to 
the Education of his Children, and Wor- 
| ſhip of the Gods: Feſtival Days, and 
| Sports, and Banquets were the common 
 Divertiſements; and Families entertained 
and treated their Acquaintance and Friends 
in ſuch a free and open manner, that all 
la ſecurely converſed with each other 
without Fear, or Jealouſies, or Deſigns; be- 
ung all poſſeſſed with that Divine Spirit of 
| Love and Charity, which flowed from 
Numa as from a Fountain of Wiſdom and 
Equity. So that the Hyperboles which 
| | the Poets of thoſe Days uſed, and the 
Flights which are allowable in Verſe, were 
| Hat, and not able to reach with their 
3 Expreſſions the Happineſs of thoſe 
| +; 


” When Spears, and Swords, and direful Arms 
„„ 1 
Were 
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Were laid afide, and ruſtied in the 
laces ; ee 

No T. rumpet Sounds alarm'd the publick 

Peace, 


But all ſecarely ſlept. 


For during the whole Reign of Num, | 


there was neither War, nor Sedition, nor 


Plots deſigned againſt the State; nor did 


any Faction prevail, or the Ambition and 


Emulation of great Men attempt upon the | 


Government : For indeed Men fo reveren- 
ced his Virtue, and ſtood in fuch awe of 


his Perſon, which, they believed, was | 


guarded by a particular Care of Divine 
Providence, that they deſpair'd of all Suc- 


ceſs in their ſiniſter Intentions. And then 


that happy Fortune, which always attends 
the Life of Men who are pure and innocent, 
beſtowed a general Eſteem and good Re- 


putation on him; and verified that Saying 
of Plato, Which ſome Ages after he deli 


vered in relation to the Happineſs of 2 


well form'd Commonwealth: For, ſays he, | 


when the Royal Power, by God's Grace, 
meets with a Mind and Spirit addicted to 


Philoſophy, their Vice is ſubdued and 


made inferior to Virtue: No Man is real- 
ly bleſſed but he that is wiſe; and happy 


are his Auditors, who can hear and re- 


ceive thoſe Words which flow from his 


Mouth: There is no need of Compulſion | 
\ 0 8 
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or Menaces to ſubject the multitude; for? 8 
that Luſtre of Virtue which ſhines bright enn. 
in the good Example of a Governor, in- cus and 
vites and inclines them to Wiſdom, and in- e, 
ſenſibly leads them to an innocent and hap- 5 

y Life; which being conducted by Friend- 

ip and Concord, and ſupported on each 


| - fide with Temperance and Juitice, 1s of 


* laſting Continuance: and worthy 
is that Prince of all Rule and Dominion, 
who makes it his buſineſs to lead his Sub- 
jets into ſuch a ſtate of Felicity. This 
was the Care of Nama, and to this end 
did all his Actions tend. : 
As to his Children and Wives, there is a 
diverſity of Reports by ſeveral Authors : 
Some will have it that he never had any 
other Wife than Tatia, nor more Children 
than one Daughter called Pompilia. Others 
will have it that he left four Sons, name- 
I, Pompo, Pinus, Calpus and Mamercas, 
every one of whom had Iſſue, and from 
| them deſcended the Noble and Illuftrious 


| Families of Pomponi, Pinari, Calpurni and 


Mamerci, to which for diſtinction fake was 
added the firname of Royal. But there 


z a third fort of Writers, who ſay that 


theſe Pedigrees are but a piece of Flattery 
uſed by the Heralds, who, to incur Favour 
with theſe great Families, deduced their 
Genealogies from this antient Lineage; and 


! | that Pompilia was not the Daughter of 
5 5 Tatia, 
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Tatia, but born of Lucretia, to whom he 
was married after he came to his Kingdom: 
Howſoever all of them agree in Opinion, 
that ſhe was married to the Son of tht 


Martius who perſwaded him to accept the 


Government, and accompanied him to 


Rome, where, as a Signal of Honour, he 


was choſen into the Senate ; and after the 


Death of Numa, ſtanding in competition 
with Tallas Hoſtilias for the Kingdom, and 


being diſappointed of the Election, in high 
Diſcontent kill'd himſelf. Howſoever his 
Son Martius, who had married Pompilia, 


reſiding at Rome, was the Father of Ancus 
Martius, who ſucceeded Tallas Hoſtilius in | 
the Kingdom, and was but five Years of 


Age when Numa died. 


'Numa's 


Death and 
honourable 


Interment. 


the Bier on which his Corps was laid, and 
the Priefts followed and accompanied the 
ſolemn Proceſſion; the remainder of this 
_ doleiul Pomp was compoſed of * 
an 


Nama lived ſomething above eighty 
Years, and then (as Piſo writes) was not | 


taken out of the World by a ſudden or a- 


cute Diſeaſe, but by a chronical Diſtem- | 
per, by which he lingred long, and at laſt. 


expired. At his Funerals all the Glories of 


his Life were conſummate; for the kind | 
People, and his friendly Companions, met 


to honour and grace the Rites of his In- 
terment with Garlands and Contributions 
from the Publick : the Senators carried 
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| Writings, and both of them to be buried 
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and Children, who lamented with ſuch 
Tears and Sighs, as if they had bewailed the 
Death or Loſs of a deareſt Relation taken a- 
way in the Flower of his Age, and not of 
an old and out-worn King. It is faid that 
his Body, by his particular Command, was 
not burnt, but that he ordered two Stone 
Coffins to be made, in one of which he ap- 
pointed his Body to be laid, and the other 
to be a Repoſitory for his ſacred Books and 


under the Hill Janiculum, thereby imita- 
ting the Legiſlators of Greece, who, ha- 
ving wrote their Laws in Tables, which 


N they called Cirbas did ſo long inculcate 


the Contents of them, whilſt they lived, 
into the Minds and Hearts of their Prieſts, 
till their Underſtandings became living Li- 
| braries of thoſe ſacred Volumes; it being 7 commie | 
| eſteemed a Profanation of ſuch Myſteries to h 
commit their Secrets unto dead Letters. Precepts, 
For this very Reaſon, they ſay, the Pyrha- fag / 
| goreans forbad that their Precepts or Con- he wg 
dluſions ſhould be committed to Paper, cian Lan- 


| | bur rather conſerved in the living Memo- . 


Ties of thoſe who were worthy to receive 
their Doctrines; and if perchance any of 
their abſtruſe Notions or perplexed Cares, 
uch as were their Poſitions in Geometry, 
| were made known, or revealed to an im- 

1 pe Perſon, unworthy to receive ſuch 
Iyſteries, they preſently imagined that the 
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Gods threatned Puniſhment for ſuch Pro. | 


hanation ; which was not to be expiated 
wr by Sword and Peſtilence, or other 
Judgments of the Gods. Wherefore ha. 


ving theſe ſeveral Inſtances concurring to 
render the Lives of Nama and Pythagors 
agreeable, we may eaſily pardon thoſe 


who make a Compariſon between their 


Temperament of Soul and Manners of 
living, believing that there was an inti- | 
mate Familiarity and Converſation be. 
Tween them. Eo: 
Valerias Antias writes, that the Books 
which were buried in the aforeſaid Cheſts 
or Coffins of Stone, were twelve Volumes 
of Holy Writ, and twelve others in Greek, | 
containing the Wiſdom and Philoſophy of 


the Grecians : and that about four hun- 
dred Years afterwards, when P. Cormelius 


and M. Bebius were Conſuls, there hap- | 
pening a great Inundation of Water, which 


with a violent Torrent carrying away the 


Cheſts of Stone, overturned them and | 
diſplaced their Covers, ſo that being open d, 


one of them appear'd empty without the 


Skeleton or Reliques of any Humane Bo- 
dy; 1n the other were the Books before- 

mention'd, ſtill remaining entire, and not 
much worn out with time: which when 
the Pretor Petilius had read and peruſed, | 
he made Oath in the Senate, that in his O- 
pinion, it was not fit for thoſe Books » | 
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be divulged, or made publick to the Peo- 
ple ; whereupon the Edition of them was 
ſuppreſſed, and all the Volumes by Com- 
mand carried to the Market-place, and 
there burnt. | 8 
Such is the Fortune of good Men, that 
their Virtue ſurvives their Bodies, and that 
| the Envy and Emulation which evil Men 
conceive againſt them is ſoon extinguiſh'd; 
but their Reputation and Glory is immortal, 
| and ſhines with more Splendor after their 
Death, than in the time when they were li- 
ving and converſant in the World. And as 
to Nama, the Actions of the ſucceeding 
Kings ſerv'd as fo many Foils to ſet off 
the brigktneſs of his Majeſtick Virtues : 
for after him there were five Kings, the 
laſt of whom was made an Exile, being 
depoſed from his Crown : Of the other four, 
three were by Treaſon aſſaſſinated and 
murdered ; the other, who was Talas Ho- 
Filius, that immediately ſucceeded Nama, 
| | whilſt he derided his Virtues, and eſpeci- 
| ally his Devotion and Religious Worſhip, 
> | reproached his Memory, as a cowardly and 
. | mean ſpirited Prince; and, diverting the 
- | Minds of the People from their peaceable 
t | and honeſt Courſe of Life, to Wars and De- 
n | predations, was himſelf ſurprized by an a- 2 4. 
|, cute and tormenting Diſeaſe: which cau- 5. 5 
)- 


time of ad- 


_ | fed him to change his Mind, and'call upon ve in. 
o | the Gods; but it was accompanied with ou the 
go | 5 ſuch © 
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ſuch Superſtition and vain Imaginations, | 
as was much differing from the true Piety | 


and Religion of Nama : and, becauſe he 
infected others with the Contagion of his 
Errors, the Gods, as 1s faid, were angry, 
and revenged their own Diſhonour by a 
Thunder-bolt which ſtruck him dead. 


COMPARISON 


OF 


NUMA with LYCURGOUS. 


TFT FAving thus finiſhed the Lives of H. 
| curgus and Nama; we {hall now 
(tho the Work be difficult) compare 
their Actions in that manner together, ſo 
as eaſily to diſcern wherein they differ'd, 


and wherein they agreed. It is apparent | 
that they were very agreeable in the Acti- 
ons of their Lives: their Moderation, their | 


Religion, their civil Arts and political Go 
vernment were alike; and both inſinua - 


ted a Belief in the People, that they deri 
ved their Laws and Conſtitutions from the 
Gods: yet in their peculiar manner of 

managing 


* 
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managing theſe Excellencies, there were 


many Circumſtances which made a diver- 


fity : For firſt, Nama accepted the King- 


dom being offered, but Lycurgas religned The dife. 


it; the one from a private Perſon and a '* qual 
ties of Ly- 


Stranger was created King, the other from 


the Condition and publick Character of a «nd Nu- 
Prince deſcended to the State of a private 


| Perſon. It was glorious to poſſeſs a 
Throne in Righteouſneſs and Judgment ; 


and great Bravery on the other fide to pre- 


fer Juſtice before a Kingdom: The ſame 


Virtue which made the one appear worthy 


of Regal Power, exalted the other to a 
degree of ſo much Eminence, that it 


ſeemed a Condeſcenſion in him to ſtoop 


to a Crown. Laſtly, as Muſicians rune 
their Harps according to their Note; fo 


the one let down the high-flown Spirits of 


the People at Rome to a lower Key, as the 


other ſcrewed them up at Sparta to a 


higher Note, which were fallen flat by 
diſſoluteneſs and riot. For it was not ſo 

much the Buſineſs and Care of Lycargas to 
reaſon his Citizens into Peace, or to per- 
ſuade them to put off their Armour, or 
ungird their Swords; as it was to mode- 


rate their Love to Gold or Silver, or the 
Profuſeneſs of their Tables, or to abate 


their Extravagancies in rich Clothes and 
Furniture : Nor was it neceſſary to preach 
unto them, that, laying aſide their Arms, 


. 
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they ſhould obſerve the Feſtivals, and ſa- 
crifice to the Gods; but rather, that, mo- 
derating the affluence of their Tables and 
_ exceſs of Diet, they ſhould become tempe- 
rate and abitemious, and employ their 


time in laborious and martial Exerciſes. 80 


that the one moulded his Citizens into 
what Humour he pleaſed, by a gentle and 


ſoft way of Argument; the other with | 


danger and hazard of his Perſon, ſcarce 


worked upon the Affections of a diſſolui 


People. It is certain, that Name was mn. 
turally endued with a more gentle and ob- 
liging way, which mollified the harſh Dif 
_ poſition of his People, and made them 
tractable, and lovers of Juſtice : But Lycur- 
gus was more rigid, and (ſince we mult men- 
tion it) we cannot excuſe his ſeverity a 
ga inſt the Votes, or term 1t other than a cm- 
el Action; and in the ſum of all conclude, 


that Numa was far the more moderate and 


plauſible Legiſlator; granting even to Ser- 
vants a Licence to lit at Meat with ther 


Maſters at the Feaſt of Saturn, that ſo they 


5 alſo might have ſome taſt and reliſh of th 
Yuma's ſweetneſs of Liberty. Some will have it 


deen that this Cuſtom was introduced by Nam 


to Slaves 


variouſly On this juſt reaſon, That becauſe the Sei. 


"me Grounds and gathering the Fruits which 


the Earth produced, there ſhould be 2 


time appointed when they might cape 


inter. vants were inſtrumental in cultivating the 
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the Fruits of their Labours, in a more free 
and delightful manner: Others will have 
it to be in remembrance of that Age of 
Saturn, when there was no diſtinction be- 
| tween the Lord and the Servant; but all 
lived as Kindred and Relations in a Parity 
and Condition of Equality. In ſhort, it 
ſeems that both aimed at the ſame Deſign 
and Intent, which was to compoſe and in- 
cline their People to Modeſty and Frugali- 
ty; but as to their other V irtues, the one 
availed himſelf moſt on Fortitude, and the 
other on Juſtice : Unleſs we will attribute 
their different Ways to the different Tem- 
peraments of their People; for Numa did 
not out of Cowardice or Fear affect Peace, 
but becauſe he would not be guilty of 
thoſe Injuries which are the neceſſary Con- 
ſequences of War. Nor did Lycargas, out 
of a Principle of Violence and Fury, 2 
mote and excite a Spirit of War in his Peo- 
ple, but rather encouraged the Art of War, 
and inclined their Minds, which were ſoft 
and enervated by Luxury, to martial Ex- 
erciſes; and ſo they might be the better 
prepared to repel Injuries, and reſiſt the In- 
vaſions of their Enemies. In this manner 
both having occaſion to operate on their 
Citizens, and make a change and alterati- 
on in their Humours and Manners, the one 
cut off the Superfluities and Exceſſes, whilit 
the other ſupplied the Defects of that which 
Was wenting. Os Al The 
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The frame of Nama's Politicks did moſt 
ſute with the Conſtitution of a Common. 
wealth, and more reſpected the Humour of 
a popular Government : for having rang. 
ed his People into ſeveral Companies, ſuch 
as Goldſmiths, Muſicians, Shoe-makers, 
and other Handicraft Trades, he cheriſh. 
ed them, and gave them Privileges by their 
curgus of Charters: But the Government of Len. 
gus was more Ariſtocratical, conferring te 
greateſt Authority on the Nobility, and 


leaving the Profeſſion of Mechanical Arts 


and Trades, to be the Employment only 


of Strangers, and of the low and baſer 


O 


Commonalty. The Citizens he allowed 


only to manage the Spear and Buckler: 
Becauſe that being the Miniſters and Ser- 
vants of Mars, they had no great need of 


Knowledg or Literature, more than to ob- 


ſerve the Words of Command, and obey 
their Leaders; intending by their Diſcipline | 

of War to enable them to defend them- 
ſelves, and offend their Enemy: For to Men 


that were really made free and become 


Gentlemen, all Trade and Tra ffick ws 


forbidden; and the gainful and pecunury 


Arts, and the Care of Proviſions and pre- 
- paring Suppers and Banquets, made the 
Buſineſs only of Servants, or of the Il. 
But Numa made none of theſe diſtintion, 


only he took care thar Men grew not Rich 
nar 5 SE 2 41 
by Spoils or Prizes taken in the War, 2 


other 
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other Profits and Acquiſitions being allow- 


able by the Law, and not diſhonourable 
in the eſteem of the World: nor did he 


endeavour to level Mens Eſtates, or reduce 


them to an Equality, but gave every Man 
a liberty to amaſs Wealth, and grow as 


Rich as he was able; but took no care to 


provide againſt Poverty, which by the Ad- 
ditions of poor People, which flocked to 


the City, increaſed daily. In the begin- 
ning of all, he ought to have ſuppreſſed or 
diſcountenanced Covetouſneſs, whilſt there 


was no great diſparity in the Eitates of 


Men, and whilſt the Ballance was _ 


and, after the Example of Lycargas, have 
obviated thoſe many and great Miſchiefs 


which proceeded from Avarice, as the Foun- 
tain and Original of them all: and yet Ly- 
curgus is not to be blamed for eſtabliſhing 

the Agrarian Law, which was a dividing of 


Lands amongſt the People, nor was Numa 


to be reproved for not admitting ſuch Law 
or Cuſtom in his Juriſdiction ; becauſe E- 
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quality was the Baſis and Foundation of 


his Commonwealth, but the caſe of Numa 


was far different: for the Diviſion of Lands 


having been formerly admitted and made, 


Zz 3 Now 


the taking them away, or altering Mens 
Properties in them, could not have been 
performed without the Troubles and Dan- 
gers which follow ſuch Innovations. 
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Now as to Marriages, and the regular 

way of increaſing the World, they both 

Their diffe- agreed on ſuch political Conſtitut ions as 
rene Laws ſhould clear the Minds of Husbands from 


and Confti- 


iti in all torment of Jealouſy, and yet their Cu. 
Marriage, ſtoms and Laws hereln were diverſly qua. 


40 „% lified. For when a Roman * himſelf 


prevent to have a ſufficient Proviſion 
Fealou. in caſe his Neighbour who had none, 
ſhould come and deſire him to accommo. 
date him with his Wife, that he alſo might 


| have the benefit of Iſſue from his fruitful | 


Woman; he had a lawful Power to lend 


her to him who deſired her, either for x 


certain time, or elſe to looſe the Bonds if 


rings, and conſign her into the Hands 
Pa 


of her Paramour for ever. But the La. 
nian had another rule, for it was allowable 
for him to afford the uſe of his Wife to 
any other that deſired to have Children by 
her, and yet ſtill to keep her in his Houſe, 
and retain the Bond and Conditions of 
Marriage in the fame force and virtue as 
before: Nay many Husbands (as we have 


{aid) would often invite Men of handſom 
Features and comely Bodies to their Hou- 


ſes, in hopes of Children of the like Shapes 
and Beauty, which they adopted and ac- 
knowiledged for their own. What diffe- 


rence was there then between theſe ſeveral | 
Cuſtoms; unleſs it be this, That the 
free uſe which the Laconians indulged of 

Ee”: hex 


Children, 
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their Women, was a remedy againſt the 
Humour of Jealouſy, which often affects 
Men with fuch torment of Mind, that their 
Days confume in forrow and diſquiet: the 
other of the Romans conſerved ſome re- 
ſpect for the modeſty of Women, and the 
ſacredneſs of Marriage, not enduring a 
Community of Wives in the fame Houſe, 
nor a transferring of the right of them to 
 _ another, unleſs the matrimonial Knot were 
firſt diſſolved ? Moreover, the Conſtitutions 
of Nama as to Virgins were more ſevere, 
| preſcribing Rules to keep them modeſt, and 
free from all ſuſpicions of unchaſtity : but 
the Orders of Lycargus were in that point 
more diflolute,giving more liberty to Maid> 
and ſingle Women; which afforded to tile 
Poets ſubject for their raillery, as Icas 
who gave them the Epithet of ez gif ae, 
or Wenches that held up their Petticoats 
as far as their Thighs; and «r/#ymaris, or 
rampant Girls that run mad for a Man: 
ſo Earipides faith, „„ 8 


MWhere wanton Gir's with roaring Boys, 

Fill all their Father's Houſe with noiſe; 
Clothes looſely flowing with 4 ſlit between, 

For what we hide, they would have ſeen. 


For the Habit which Maidens wore came 
but to their Knees, and was open on both 
| lides, ſo that as they walked their Thighs 

ED EL ESA. appeared 
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appeared bare; according to theſe Verſes | 


of Sophocles, * 


Hermione tuck'd up her Smock on high, 


| Not being aſham'd to ſhew her brawny Thigh. | 


An inde- This manner of Habit gave the Women 

tice of the ſuch Confidence, that they hen-peck*d their 

Wmen of Husbands; and not only bore the greateſt 
Laconia. ſway at Home, but alſo 

of Votes in publick Aſſemblies. But the 

Matrons under the Government of Name 

were ruled with better Decoram : for 

tho the Husbands were very indulgent 

to their Sabin Wives, endeavouring to 

compenſate for their Rape, in the Reign 

of Romulus, by extraordinary Kindneſs; 


yet their Liberty was reſtrained with- | 
in ſome Terms of Modeſty, which 


raught them Sobriety and Silence, and to 


abſtain from Wine and freedom of Diſ 


courſe, and long Viſits, unleſs in Company 


or Preſence of their Husbands. So that 
when at a certain time a Woman had the 


Confidence to plead her own Cauſe at the 


Bar in a place of Judicature, it ſeemed ſo 
ſtrange and monſtrous a thing, that the 
Senate ſent to enquire of the Oracle, what 


ſuch a Prodigy in Nature did portend. And 


indeed the Virtue of modeſt Women is beſt 


illuſtrated by comparing them with the 


miſchievous Examples of rhoſe that were 


leud 


had the privilege 
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leud and impudent : For as the Greet Hi- 
ſtorians record in their Annals the Names 
of thoſe who firſt unſheathed the Sword of 
Civil War, or murdered their Brothers, 
or were Parricides and killed their Fa- 
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thers; ſo the Roman Writers report, that Divorce noe 


Spurius Carvilias was the firſt who divor- 


in uſe 4 


ced his Wife; being a caſe that never be- pr fag 


fore happened in the ſpace of 230 years Romans. 


from the Foundation of the City; and 


that one Thalea, the Wife of Pinarius, was 


the firſt that had any quarrel or debate 


with her Mother-1n-Law, Gegania, in the 


Reign of Tarquinius Superbas : fo excel- 
lent were the Laws and Conſtitutions 


of the conjugal Rites of that City, that 

ſuch peccadillio's as theſe were accounted 
flagitious Crimes, and the leaſt failures in 
them at firſt were reputed infamous, and 
fit to be branded and marked with ſhame 


| in the Hiſtory of thoſe times. Now the 


Laws which Lycargas ordained, either in 
relation to Virgins or married Women, 
were different: for he eſteeming Procrea- 


tion of Children to be the principal end of 
Marriage, would fix no ſet term of Age, 


when Men or Women {ſhould be eſteemed 


capable of giving their conſents to each o- 


ther in Marriage : for he thought that Na- 


ture being the principal guide in that mat- : 


ter, ſhould not be reftrained with violence, 
winch produces hatred and fear; but rather 
ö N being 
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being gently indulged, when Youth, and 
Love, and Kindneſs move; the Coition 
might be more ſatisfactory, and conſequent- 

ly the Children become more robuſt, ſtrong 

But the Romans deſigning in the firſt 


place to deliver the Bodies of their Daugh- 
ters pure and undefiled into the Embraces 
and Poſſeſſion of the Husband, made it 
lawful for Fathers to marry their Daugh- 
ters at twelve years of age, or under: 
Which firſt way of Heurgas ſeems more a- 
greeable to the deſires of Nature, which 
only reſpects the Procreation of Children; 
but the other is better adapted to make a 
conjugal Life comfortable, and calculated 
for the rules of moral living. Howſoever, 
_ thoſe general Rules which Heurgas pre- 
ſcribed for Education of Children, for their 
meetings together and viſits, as alſo thoſe 
regulations he made in their Feaſts, or 
Compotations, Exerciſes and Sports, do 
argue, that Namawasin ſome manner in- 
The pr«- ferior to him in the art and myſtery of 
= A giving Laws: For as to Education, I 
Lycur- curgus Was of opinion, That Parents were 
Snus cr rather obliged to follow the inclinations 
Linum. and genius of their Children, than to ad- 
0 here to any fixt or formal Rule of Diſc> | 
pline : As for example, if a Father deſign- 
ing to make his Son a Husbandman, or 2 
Carpenter, a Brafier, or a Muſician ; * 
5 
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he hot fitſt conſult his genius or inclinati- 
ons, before he oblige him to a Profeſſion 
wheteunto he hath no delight, and for 
which he hath no Talent or Capacity ? For 


as Paſſengers who embark together in the 


fame Ship, tho they have diverſe deſigns, 
and apply themſelves to different intereſts, 
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et when Storms ariſe, whereby the whole 


Cargaſon is endangered, they forſake the 
thoughts of their private concernments, 


that they may unite their hands and heads 

for the common Conſervation; in like 
manner, the Legiſlators or Law-makers, 
whoſe buſineſs is the publick good, are not 


quired to give or preſcribe ſtanding Rules 


* 


for every 
fair, but 
c „ 
And ſince we may blame the common 


l Action or private Af- 
u 


ch only as reſpect the common 


ſort of Legiſlators, Who, either for want 


of Power or Knowledg, take falſe mea- 


ſures in the Maxims they lay down for fun- 


damental Laws: How much rather may 
we except againſt the conduct of Numa, 


who for the reputation of his Wiſdom 
only being called and invited by the ge- 


neral conſent of a new and unſettled Peo- 


ple to be their King, did not in the firſt 


ce provide and conſtitute Rules for the 


ucation of Children, and the Diſcipline 


of Youth ? for want of which Men become 


ſeditious and turbulent, and live not 
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quiet in their Families or Pariſhes ; but 
when they are inured from their Cradles 
to good Principles, and inſtructed from 
their Infancy in the Rules of Morality, they 
receive ſuch impreſſions of Virtue as make 
them ſenſible of that benefit and eaſe which 


Peace and mutual Agreement brings to a 


Commonwealth. This, with many others, 


Was one of the Politicks of Lycurgas, and 
was of great uſe in the confirmation and 


eſtabliſnment of his Laws. An inſtance 
we have in the practice of Swearing, and 
making Oaths a part of Religion, which 
had proved very inſignificant, unleſs that 
by good Diſcipline a Principle had been at 
firſt inſtilled of the ſacredneſs of ſuch a 


Function: and this was the cauſe that the | 
Lacedemonians, having ſucked in theſe Prin- 


ciples with their Milk, were poſſeſſed with 
a moſt reverend eſteem of all his Inſtituti- 


ons; ſo that the main points and funda- 


mentals of his Law, continued for above 


oo years in force with ſtrict obſervance, | 
and without any violation. But Nama, | 


whoſe whole deſign and aim was Peace, 


of Religion and Divine Worſhip as might | 


and ro conſerve his People in ſuch a ſenſe 


conduce to the preſent Tranquillity, did ne- 
ver make proviſions for a future Condition, 


or for the time of War: and therefore no | 


ſooner dil he expire his laſt breath, than 
Peace vanijied witl it, and immediately 
alter 
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after his deceaſe the Gates of Januss Tem- 

ple flew wide open; and as if War had 
been long pent up within thoſe Walls, it 
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ruſh'd forth like a mighty Storm, infeſting 


all I:aly with blood and flaughter. And 
thus that excellent Fabrick, and compoſi- 
tion of Equity and Juſtice was diflolved, 


for want of early Principles, inſtilled by Remiſne)s 
good Education into Youth, which are the en 


up of Toutb 


foundation to ſupport it, and the neceſſa- ,,gudiciat 


ry cement which unites all together, in a t the Ro- 


fixed and immutable habit. What then man S4. 


(may ſome fay) hath Rome been prejudi- 
ced by her Wars? I anſwer, that this Que- 


ſtion, which Men make, who take their 


meaſures from the advance of Riches and 


Power exalted with Luxury, rather than 
from that Innocence and Moderation of 


Mind, which is always accompanied with 


Tranquillity and Peace, is not to be reſolu- 
ed by a ſudden Anſwer, but by a long 
and Philoſophical Diſcourſe. Howſoever 
1t makes much for Lycargas, that fo ſoon as 


the Romans deſerted the Doctrine and Diſ- 


cipline of Numa, their Empire grew and 


their Power increaſed: when on the 
contrary, fo ſoon as the Lacedemonians fell 
from the Inſtitutions of Lycargus, the Fa- 


brick of their Government diflolved with 
their Laws, and, the Græcian Empire be- 


ing loſt, they alſo were reduced to the ut- 


molt _ 
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moſt point of Deſolation and Ruin. And 


yet there is ſomething peculiarly ſignal and | 
almoſt Divine in the circumſtances of Va- 
ma, for he was an Alien, and yet courted | 
againſt his own inclinations to accept | 


Kingdom : the frame of which tho he en- 


tirely altered, yet he performed it with- 


out force or coaction, and With ſuch lenity, | 


that nothing was acted but with the afſent | 
and concurrence of the People. Lycargas | 
on the other {ide favoured the Nobility, | 


and made them the Lords and Rulers over 


the Commons; and yet that Government 
was well temper'd alfo, and duly poiſed | 
by Wiſdom and Juſtice. = 
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. — * * PEAR ths Greek, 
By Thomas Creech, of Wadbew Call. u. 


ꝗ—ͤ— — 


Tdimus the Grammarian, in his 8 


5 ſwer to Aſclepiades concerning So- 
: lon's Tables, mentions a Paſſage of 


one Philacles, who delivers that Salons Fa- 


tther's name was Eupborion, contrary to the 


Opinion of all thoſe who have written con- 
cer ning him: for they generally agree that 5 ion 4, 
hie was the Son of Exeſtides, a man of mo- noble Fe- 
derate Wealth and Power inthe City; but . 
of a noble Stock, being deſcended from 
1 oarus. his Mother, as Heraclides Ponticus 
Ie _ 
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Lovd Pi- 
fiftratus. 


Solon 
40 Boys. 


„I YoL.T 
affirms, was Couſin to Piſiſtratus his Mo- 
ther; and thoſe two at firſt were great 
Friends, partly becauſe they were akin, 


and partly becauſe Piſiſtratus was a hand- 
ſom graceful Man: and they ſay Solon 
lov'd him, and that is the reaſon, I ſup. | 


poſe, that when afterwards they differ'd 
about the Government, their Enmity never 


produc'd any hot and violent Paſſion; they 


remembred their old kindneſſes, and that 
kept the Flame of their Love and dear Af. 


fection ſtill alive. For that Solon was Amo- 


rous, and unable ſtoutly to reſiſt the force 


of Beauty, we may conjecture by his Po- 


for Gentlemen, and as it were inviting the 


mus, and to have conſecrated his Statue in 
the Academy, where thoſe light their Tor- 
ches that win the ſacred Aaαν⁰ mti. So- 
lon, as Ermippus writes, when his Father 


ems; and by a Law he forbad Slaves to 
perfume themſelves, or love Boys, making 


that an honourable action, and only fit 
Worthy to the practice, when he comman- 


ded the Unworthy to forbear. Piſiſtratus 
likewiſe is reported to have lov'd one Char- 


had ruin'd his Eſtate in doing Benefits and 


Kindneſſes to other Men, tho he had 
Friends enough that were willing to con- 
tribute to his relief, yet he was aſham'd to 
be beholden to others, ſince he was deſcen- | 
ded from a Family who were accuſtomed | 
to do Kindneſſes rather than receive them. 
: T1 
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He therefore apply'd himſelf to Merchan- Solon 


diſe; tho others aſſure us that Solon tra- — 
ved rather to get Learning and Experience 

than to raiſe an Eſtate: tis certain that he 

was a lover of Wiſdom, for when he was 

old he would ſay, N „ 


T1 grow old ſtill learning many things. 


But he was no Admirer of Riches, eſteem- 
ing him equally wealthy, 


Mo ſees vaſt heaps of Gold at his Command, 
Fine Horſes, and 4 fair Eſtate in Land; 
And Him, to whom indulgent Fate beſtow'd 
Sufficient Wealth to buy him Clothes and Food : 
But if to this, a Wife, and pratling Boys, 
| And Yoath, and Grace, He hath the height of 


And in another place, 


I would be rich, and yet to raiſe my Purſe 
Not cheat, for Wealth ſo got the Gods will curſe. 


Nov ' tis no ſhame for a prudent Man and a 
good Citizen not to be ſolicitous about Su- 

perfluities, or to look after competent Ne- 

ceſſaries. In his time (according to Heſiod) 


A2 Trade was not diſhonourable, nor did it 
|| debaſe the Equality of the Profeſſors; but 
Merchandiſe was a worthy Calling, which 


brought home the good things which the 
ON Aa barbarous 
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Enjoyments. But that he accounted himſelf 
Lines; 


Soms wicked Men are rich, ſome good are poor; 
I would not change my Virtae for their Store: 


Salon 4 
Net. 


t 
barbarous Nations enjoy'd, was the occaſi. 
on of Friendſhip with their Kings, and Mo- 
ther of Experience. Some Merchants have 


built great Cities, as the Founder of Maſi 


lia, that Man ſo much eſteem'd by the 


Gauls that live about the Rhone: Some al. | 


ſo report, that Thales and Hippocrates the 
Mathematician traded ; and that Plato de- 


fray*d the Charges of his Travels by ſelling 
Oil in Ægyypt. Now Solon's Softneſs and 
Profuſeneſs, his Diſcourſe of Pleaſures in his 
Poems, too looſe for a Philoſopher, were 
occaſion'd by his Trading Life; for having 


{uffer'd a thouſand Dangers, *cwas fit the 
ſhould be recompens'd with Pleaſure and 


rather poor than rich, is evident from theſe 


For that's a fare Poſſeſſion, firm as Fate; 


IPhilſt W. ealth now flies to this Man, now to 
0 e e (that. 


At firtt he us d his Poetry only in Trifles, 


in vain Humours, and to paſs away his idle 
Hours: but afterwards his Numbers con- 
tain'd moralSentences, and many Tranſacti- 

ons of the Commonwealth, which he did not 


Write for the bare ſake of the Hiſtory; but 


to apologize for his own Actions, and ſome- 


times 
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times to correct, chaſtiſe, and ſtir up tlie 
Athenians to noble Performances. Some 
report that he defign'd to put his Laws in- 

to a Poem, and began it thus: 


Mie humbly beg 4 Bleſſing on our Laws 
From mighty Jove, and Honour and Applauſe. 


Oft moral Philoſophy, as moſt of the then 72-74 
wife Men, he chiefly eſteemed Politicks ; ticks. 2 
nin Phyſicks he was very rude and illiterate, 


| 48 Appears by W 


Soft Snow and Hail fall from a frozen 
| Cloud ; g „„ gs 
From glaring Lightning Thunder roars 
aloud; 5 5 
The Winds make the Seas rougb, they wex 
the Main, VVð˖ 
But when they ceaſe to blow, "tis ſmooth and 
ä 


And indeed tis probable, that at that time 


Thales only had rais'd Wiſdom above Practice 


into Speculation ; and the other fix were 
calPd Wile from their Prudence in Politick 
Concerns. Fame delivers that they had an 
Interview at Delphos, and another at Co- 7" ob 
riath, by the procurement of Periander, 8 
who made Proviſion ſor their Enterta in- 
ment: but their Reputation was chiefly rat- He I. 


ſed by ſending the Tripod to them all, and 1% hs 
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their modeſt refuſal, and compla ĩſant yield- 
ing to one another: For (as the Story goes) 
ſome of the Coans fiſhing with a Net, ſome 
Strangers, Mileſians, bought the Draught at 


a venture; the Net brought up a Golden 
Tripod, which (they fay) Helen, at her re- 


turn from Troy, upon the remembrance of 
an old Prophecy, threw in there. Now 
the Strangers at firſt conteſting with the 
Fiſhers about the Tripod, and the Cities 
eſpouſing the Quarrel ſo far as to engage 


themſelves in a War, Apollo decided the 


Controverſy, by commanding to preſent 


it to the wiſeſt Man; and firſt it was ſent 


to Miletum to Thales, the Coans freely pre- 


ſenting him with thar for which they fought 
all the Mileſians. But Thales declaring Bis 


the wiſer Perſon, it was ſent to him; from 
him to another: and fo going round them 
all, it came to Thales a ſecond time; and at 


laſt, being carried from Miletum to Thebes, 
it was there dedicated to Apollo Iſmeniu. 
Theophbraſtus writes, that it was firſt pre- 


| ſented to Bias at Priene; and next to Thats 


at Miletum; and fo through all it returned 


to Bias, and was afrerwards ſent to Delphos. 


Anaclier- 
tis and So- 
lon àc- 
qtainted. 


This is a general Report, only ſome inſtead 
of a Tripod fay this Preſent was a Cup ſent 
by Creſus; others a piece of Plate that one 
bathocles had left. *Tis reported that 4A. 
nacharſis and Solon, and Solon and Thales 
were familiarly acquainted; and ſome have 
deliver'd 


Vol. I. S O0 LON. 
deliver'd parts of their Diſcourſe. For (they 
fay) Anacharſis coming to Athens, knock*d 


at Solon's Door, and told him, That he being 


a Stranger was come to be his Gueſt, and 
cnn a Friend ſhip with him: And Solon 
replying, Tis better to ſeek Friends at 
home; Anacharſis return'd, Then you that 
are at home take me as a Gueſt and as a 
Friend. Solon ſomewhat ſurprized at the 
briskneſs of that Repartee, receiv'd him 
kindly, and kept him ſome time with him, 
whilſt he was managing the Common- 
wealth, and contriving his Laws; which 


when Anacharſis underitood, he laught at 


him, for imagining the Citizens unruly De- 


| fires and Affections could be reſtra ind by 
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theſe Laws, which were like Spiders Webs, anachar- 
and would catch, 'tis true, the weak and fs 5yng 


their Promiſes when neither {ide can get a- 
ny thing by the breaking of them; and he 


La 2 4 


poor, but are eaſily broken by the mighry 7 
and rich. To this Solon return'd, Men keep 


Would ſo fit his Laws to the Citizens, that 


all ſhould underitand *twas more eligible 
to be Jult and Obey, than act contrary to 


the Command. But the event rather agreed 


D 


with the Conjecture of Anacharſis, than 


Solon's Hope. Anacharſis, being one time A achar- 
at the Aſſembly, ſaid, he wondred much fis 
that in Greece the Wiſe Men ſhould propoſe e. 


Cauſes, and Fools determine. 


823 - When 


ian 4 
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Solon and 
Thalesac- 
quainted. 
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When Solon came to Thales at Miletum, 
he wondred that Thales took no care to get 
him a Wife and Children. To this Thales 


made no Anſwer for the preſent, but a few 


days after dealt with a Stranger to pretend 
that he came from Athens ten days ago; 
and Solon enquiring what News there, the 
Man, according to his Inſtructions, reply'd, 


none, but concerning a young Man's Fu- 


neral which the whole City celebrated; for 
he was (as the Story went) the Son of an 
Honourable Man, and the moſt virtuous of 
his Citizens, who was not then at home, 
but had been travelling a long time. Solon 


reply'd, What a miſerable Man is he! but 


what was his Name? I have heard it, ſays 
the Man, but have now forgotten it, on- 
ly there was a great Talk of his Wiſdom 


and his Juſtice. Thus Solon was drawn 


on by every Anſwer, and his Fears height- 
ned, till at laſt, being extremely concern'd, 


he mention'd his own Name, and ask'd the 
Stranger if that young Man was not call'd 


Solon's Son; and the Stranger aſſenting, he | 
began to beat his Head, and to do and tpeak = 
all thoſe things which uſually come from 


Th 4 le 8 
concern 
Ma tinge, 


Men in fo great a Paſſion. But Thales held 
him, and with a Smile faid, Theſe things, 
Solon, keep me from Marriage and getting 
Children, which are roo great for your Cou- 


rage and your Conſtancy to ſupport ; how- 


cver be not concern'd at the Report, for tis 
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a Fiction. This Ermippus delivers from 
Piatæcus, who boaſted that he had A*ſop's 1 
| Soul : But 'tis weak and abſurd not to ſeek % fe 
| Conveniences for fear of loſing them, for 1 
upon the ſame account, we ſhould neither tho we muf? 
love Wealth, Glory, nor Wiſdom, ſince we g,“. 
may fear to be depriv'd of all theſe: Nay 
even Virtue it ſelf, than which there is no 
greater, nor more deſirable Poſſeſſion, is 
often loſt by Sickneſs or Enchantments. 
Now Thales, tho unmarried, could not be 
free from Solicitude, unleſs he likewiſe 
took no care of his Friends, his Kinſmen, 
or his Country; nay (as Hiſtory delivers) 
he adopted Cubiſthus his Siſter's Son. For 
the Soul having a Principle of Kindneſs in 
it ſelf, and being born to love, as well as 
perceive, think or remember, inclines and 
| fixes upon ſome Stranger, when ſhe hath 
none of her own to embrace. And as when 
an Eſtate wants a lawful Heir, Strangers or 
Baſtards endeavour to win the kind Poſ- 
ſeſſor; and when they have once gotten his 
Affection, his Care and Tenderneſs encreaſ- 
eth with his Love, inſomuch that ſome Men 
that are rigid againſt the Marriage-bed, 
and flight the Fruit of it, when their Ser- 
| Vant's or Harlot's Boy is ſick or dies, are 
almoſt killd with Grief, and miſerably la- 
| ment. Some have very meanly, and be- 
low the Dignity of a Man, mourn'd for the 
loſs of a Dog, or Horſe ; others upon the 
MS nn 7,7 4 death 
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Death of Virtuous Children, have not been 
concern'd, nor guilty of a mean Action; 
but paſs'd the reſt of their Lives like Men, 
and according to the Principles of Reaſon. 


For tis not Benevolence, but Weakneſs that 


prompts a Man to continual Grief, and 
makes thoſe fear whom Reaſon hath not 


arm'd againſt Fortune; inſomuch that they 
cannot enjoy the thing they deſire, the 


fear of loſing it ſtill vexing, and bringing 
conſtant racks and torments to their Minde 


Now we muſt not provide againſt the loſs 
of Wealth, by Poverty ; or of Friends, 


by refuſing all Acquaintance; or of Chil- 


dren, by getting none; but by Morality 


and Reaſon. But of this too much. 


managed againſt the Megarenſians for the 
Illand Salamis; and made a Law that it 


Now when the Athenians were tired with | 


a tedious and difficult War, which they 


| ſhould be Death for any Man, by writing 


or ſpeaking, to aſſert that the City ought to 
endeavour to recover it : Solon, vext at the 


Diſgrace, and perceiving thouſands of the 


Vouth wiſh'd for ſome body to begin, but | 


Solon 
counter- 
feits him- 
| {elf mad. 


did not dare to ftir firſt for fear of the 


Law; he counterfeited a Diſtraction, and 


by his own Family it was ſpread abroad 


the City that he was Mad: he ſecretly | 


compos'd an Elegy, and, getting it by heart 
that it might ſeem extempore, he ran out 


into the Market- place with a Cap upon his 


bead; 


Vol. I. of SOL ON. 9 
head; and, the People gathering about him, 

got upon the Standing of the Cryer, and 
fang that Elegy which begins thus: 


From Salamis, that glorious Iſle, I come; 
And bring you News, and noble Verſes home. 


| That Poem is calPd Salamis, it contains an 
hundred Verſes, and elegantly written. 
Noa whilſt he ſang, his Friends commen- 
| ded it, and eſpecially Piſiſtratus, who ex- 
|  horted the Citizens to obey his Directions, 
| inſomuch that they recalPd the Law, and 
| renew'd the War under Solon's Conduct. 
The common Report is, that with P:{ftra- 
tus he faiPd to Colada; and finding the 
Women, according to the Cuſtom of the 
Country there, ſacrificing to Ceres, he ſent 
a truſty Friend to Salamis, who ſhould pre- Solon ve. 
tend himſelf a Renegade, and adviſe them, takes Sa. 
if they deſire to ſeize the chief Athenian ams. 
Women, to make all fail to Colias. The Me- 
garenſians preſently mann'd a Ship, and Solon 
ſeeing it put off from the Iſland, command- 
dd the Women to be gone, and ſome beard- 
By leſs Youth dreſs'd in their Garments, their 
Shoes and Mitres, and privately arm'd with 
Daggers, to dance and wanton near the 
Shore, till the Enemies had landed, and the 
Ship was in their power. Things being 
thus ordered, the Megarenſians were allur'd 
with the Appearance, and, coming near, 
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leap'd eager upon their Prey, ſo that not 


one of them eſcaped, and the Athenians 


from Delphos. 


Thoſe Heroes that in fair Aſopia reſt, +5 
Al buried with their Faces to the Weſt, 


preſently ſet fail for the Iſland, and took it. 
Others deliver that it was not taken this 


way, but that he firſt received this Oracle 


Appeaſe ; go offer what ſhall pleaſe them beſt. J 
And that Solon ſa ling by night to the Ila nd, 


facrific'd to the Heroes Periphemus and Ci. 


chris; and then taking 500 Athenians Vo. 


luntiers, (a Law having paſs'd that thoſe 


Who took the Iſland ſhould be chiefeſt in 


the Government) with a number of Fiſher- 
Boats, and one great Ship, he anchored in a 
Bay of Salamis that looks towards Eubex : 
and the Megarenſians that were then in the 
Iſland being alarm'd by an uncertain report, 
in great diſorder betook themſelves to their 
Arms, and ſent a Ship to diſcover the Ene- 


mies. This Ship Solon took, and ſecuring 
the Megarenſians, mann'd it with Athenians, 


and gave them orders to fail to the Iſland 


they were f 


with as much privacy as poſſible; and he 
with the other Soldiers march'd againſt 
the Megarenſians by Land. Now whilſt 
ghting, thoſe from the Ship 
took the City: and this Relation is confirmꝰd 
by the following Solemnity; for an Athe- 
5 nian 
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nian Ship at firſt ſail'd ſilently to the Iſland, 
then, with noiſe and a great ſhout, one leaps 
out arm'd, and with a ftrong Cry runs to 
the Promontory Sciradium, to meet thoſe 
that approach upon the Land ; and juſt by 
there ſtands a Temple, which Solon dedi- 
cated to Mars: for he beat the Megarenſi- 
| ans, and as many as were not kilPd in the 
| Battel he ſent away upon Articles. But the 
Megarenſians {till contending, and both ſides 
having received conſiderable Loſſes, they 
choſe the Spartans for Arbitrators. Now 
many affirm that Homer's Authority did 
Solon a conſiderable kindneſs; and that he 
having inſerted a Line into the Catalogue 
of Ships, read theſe Verſes when the mat- 
FC 


Twelve Ships from Salamis ſtout Ajax brought, 
And rand his Men where the Athenians 
fought. _ C be. 


The Athenians account this but an idle 
Story, and report, that Solon made it ap- 
pear to the Judges, that Philæus and Eury- 
Jaces, the Sons of Ajax, being made free of 
Athens, gave them the Iſland; and that one 
of them dwelt at Baron in Attica, the other 
at Melite; and that the Tribe of the Phi- 
leides, from which Piſiſtratus was deſcen- 
ded, receiv'd its Name from this Philæus. 
A further Argument againſt the M.garen- 
| ſians - 
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_ garenſian denies this, and affirms that they 
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ſians is taken from the dead Bodies, which 
are not buried after their faſhion, but ac- 
cording to the Athenian: for the Megaren- 


fans turn the Carcaſe to the Eaſt, the A- 


thenians to the Weſt (but Hereas the Me. 


likewiſe turn the Body to the Weſt) and 
that the Athenians have a Sepulchre for 
every Body, but the Megarenſians put two 


or three into one: and farther they report, 


that ſome of Apollo's Oracles, where he calls 


Salamis Tonia, made much for Solon. This 


Solon s 
Religion. 


matter was determined by five Spartant, 


Critolaides, Amompharetus, Hypſechidas, . 
naxilas and Cleomenes. For this Solon grew 
fam'd, and powerful; but his Advice to 


revenge the Gods at Delphos, to aſſiſt him, 
and not ſuffer the Cirrheans to profane the 
Oracle, got him moſt repute among the 


Grecians: For upon his perſuaſion, the 


mong others, Ariſtotle affirms in his Trea- 
tiſe of the Victors at the Pythian Games, 
where he makes Solon the Author of this 
Counſel. Solon was not General in that 


Amphyctions undertook the War, as a- 


Expedition, as Ermigpus delivers out of E- 


vant hes the Samian: for Aſchines the Orator 


ſays no ſuch thing; and in the Commen- 


tary of the Delphian Affairs, Alem æon, not 


Solon, is declared Leader. 


Now the Cylonian Villany had a long 
while diſturb'd the Commonwealth, even 


from 
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from that time when Megacles the Archon 


perſwaded the Conſpirators with Cyloz, 


that took Sanctuary in Minerva's Temple, 
to ſtand a fair Trial; and they tying a 


Thred to the Image, and holding one end 
of it, went down to the Tribunal : But 
when they came to the Temple of the Fu- 
ries, rhe Ihred brake of its own accord; up- 


on which, as if the Goddeſs had refus d them 


Protection, they were ſeiz'd by Megacles, 


and the other Magiſtrates. As many as were 


without the Temples were ſtoned, thoſe 
that fled for Sanctuary were butchered at 
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the Altar, and only thoſe eſcaped who 


made their Application to the Wives of the 


Magiſtrates. But from that time they were 


call'd execrable, and hated. The remain- 


der of this Faction grew ſtrong again, and 


had continual Quarrels with the Family of 


Megacles. Now when the Quarrel was at 
height, and the People divided, Solon, being 
then in reputation with the chiefeſt of the 
| Athenians, interpos'd; and by Intreaty and 


Admonition perſwaded the Execrable to 


loſt the Cauſe; and as many as were then 


ſubmit to a Trial, and the Determination of 
three hundred noble Citizens. Mon, the 
Son of Phhew, being their Accuſer, they 


alive were baniſhed, and the Carcaſes of the 
dead were dug up, and ſcattered beyond 


the Confines of the Country. In the midſt 
of theſe Diſtract ions, the Megarenſians fa 
"oy ling 


. 
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ling upon them, they loſt Viſæa and Sala. 
mis again: Beſides the City was difturb'd 
with ſuperſtitious Fears and ſtrange Appear- 
ances; and the Prieſts declar*d that the Sa- 
crifices intimated ſome V illanies and Pollu- 
tions that were to be expiated. Upon this 
Epimeni- they ſent for Epimenides Pheſtius from Crete, 
__ who is counted the ſeventh Wiſe Man, by 
* thoſe that will not admit Periander into the 
number : He ſeems to be a pious Man, skil- 
ful in the method of Expiations and the 


Rites of Religion; and therefore the Men | 
of his Age calPd him the new Curetes, and | 


Son of the Nymph Balte. When he came 
to Athens, and grew acquainted with So- 
on, he ſettled many things in order to his 
Laws: He made them decent in their Wor- 
ſhip, abated their Mourning, by ordering 
ſome Sacrifices preſently after the Funeral; 
and taking oft thoſe ſevere and barbarous 
Ceremonies which theWomen uſually prac- 
tis d. But the greateſt Beneſit was hisclean- 
ſing the City, by certain propitiatory and 
expiatory Luſtrations; and by that means 
making them more pliable to Juſtice, and 
more ready to be united. I is reported that 
looking upon Maunpchia, and conſidering a 
vile, he ſaid to thoſe that ſtood by, How 
blind is Man in future things! For did the 
Athenians foreſee what Miſchief this would 
do their City, they wou'd &en eat it to be 
free. And ſome report that Ihle made the 
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like Conjecture, for he commanded his 
Friends to bury him in an obſcure and con- 


temn'd Quarter of Mileſia, ſay ing that ſhould 


once be the Forum of the Mileſians. Epi- 


nueenides being much admired, and preſented 


by the City with rich Gifts, and conſidera- 
ble Honours, requeſted but one Branch of 


the ſacred Olive; and that being granted, 


he return'd. 
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The Athenians now free from the Cylo- The Athe- 


yian Sedition, and the execrable baniſh'd, 


fell into their old Quarrels about the Go- 


nians 
quarrel 4 
bout theo- 


vernment, there being as many different vemment-. 


parties as there were Diviſions in the City: 


| the higher Quarter favour'd Democracy, 


the lower Oligarchy ; and thoſe that livd 
towards the Sea, ſtood for a mixt fort of 


Government, and fo hindred either of the 
other Parties from prevailing, At the ſame 


time alſo the Poor quarrelling with the Rich 
about the Inequality of Eſtates, the City 


ſeem'd in a deſperate Condition, and to be 


freed from its Diſturbances, and ſettled 


by a Tyranny alone. For all the People 


were indebted to the Rich: and either they 
manur'd their Grounds, paying them fix 
parts of the Encreaſe, and were therefore 


calPd Hectemorii and Jhetes; or elſe the 
engaged their Body for the Debt, and might 
| be ſeized by their Creditors : fo ſome of 
them were made Slaves at home, others 
lold to ſtrangers; ſome (for no Law forbad 


it) 
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it) were forc'd to fell their Children, or 


run their Gountry to avoid the Cruelty of 


their Creditors; but the moſt and ſtouteſt 


of the People roſe, and exhorted one ano. . 


ther to ſtand to it, to chuſe a Leader, to de- 
ſtroy the ſavage Exactors, divide the Land, 
and change the Government. Then the 


wiſeſt of the Athenians perceiving Solon had 


leaſt practiſed theſe Exactions; that he had 
not ſided with the Rich, and was not indeh- 


ted with the Poor, preſt him to aſſiſt the 


Commonwealth, and compoſe the Diffe- 


rkrences: Tho Phanias the Lesbian affirms 
Solon that Solon, to fave his Country, put a trick 


quiets ble upon both Parties, and privately promiſed 


Seaition. 


the Pride of one Party and the Greedineſs 


the Poor a Diviſion of the Lands, and the 
rich Security for their Debts. Solon was 


unwilling to meddle at firſt, being afraid of 


of the other; but he was choſen Archon 
with Philombrotus, and impower'd to be 


an Arbitrator and ſettle Laws; the Rich | 
cConſenting becauſe he was wealthy, the Poor | 
| becauſe he was honeſt. There is a Saying of | 


his before the Election, that Equality never 
breeds War, and this pleas'd both Parties, 
the Wealthy and the Poor; the one expect- 


ing this Equality in Dignity and Power, 


the other in Riches and Eſtate. Thus there 
being great Hopes on both ſides, the chief 
Men preſt Solon to take the Government 
into his own Hands, and when he was once 


ſettled, | 
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ſettled, manage the buſigeſs roundly and 


according to his pleaſure : and many of the 
| Commons, perceiving it would be a diffi- 
cult change to be effected by Law and Rea- 
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ſon, were willing to have one wile and juſt 
Man ſet over the Affairs. And ſome ſay 


that Solon had this Oracle from Apollo: 
Sit in the midſt, if you the Ship will guide, 


And thouſands ſhall aſſiſt to ſtem the Tide. 


But chiefly his Familiars chid him for diſ- Solon re- 


affecting Monarchy only for its Name, as 
if the Virtue of the Ruler could not make 


it a lawful Form: That this Eabæa had ex- 


fuſes to be 


a Monarch, 


perimented who choſe Tunondas, and Myti- 


lene who took Pittacus for their Prince. 
Yet this could not ſhake Solon's Reſolution, 


but (as they fay) he reply'd to his Friends, 
'Tis true a Tyranny is a very fair ſpot, but 


it hath no way to gooutat. And in a Co- 


py of Verſes to Phocas he writes: 


That I have ſpar'd my Country, kept my Fame, 


Mor ftaind my Glory with aThrant's Name; 
But when I could deſtroy I choſe to ſave, 
I cannot bluſh, I think my Actions brave. 


From which 'tis manifeſt that he was a 


Man of great Reputation before he gave his 


Laws. Theſeveral Jeers put upon him for re- 


fuſing the Power, lie delivers in theſe words: 
ON 3 Sure 


good Be hi- 
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Sure Solon was à ſoft, a ſhallow Fool, 
Who when the Pow'r was offer'd would not 
ae $ 5 (rule, 
The Fiſh were in his Net, that mam caught, 
Tet he, mean Soul, refus'd to take the ar aught | 
For elſe to have enjoy'd but one da) Reign, 
He wou'd have ſuffer'd the ſevereſt Pain: 


To have obtain'd ſuch Power in ſuch a placy, 


_ 


Hie would have loſt himſelf, and damm d by | 


(Race. 


Thus he makes the Many and the Raſcal; 
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| ſpeak of him. Yet tho he refusd the | 


Government, he was not too remiſs in the 
Affairs, he did not appear mean and 


Hebe crouching to the powerful; nor made his 


Laws to pleaſure thoſe that choſe him : for 
where *twas well before, he apply'd no re- 
medy, nor altered any thing, for fear leſt 
unſetling, and bringing the Commonwealth 
into a Confuſion, he ſhould be too weak to 
new model and raiſe it to a tolerable Con- 
dition; but what he thought he could ef. 
fect by perſuaſion upon the pliable, and by 
force upon the ſtubborn, that he did, join- 
ing (as he himſelf ſpeaks) Force and juſtice. 
And therefore being afterwards ask'd, 
it he had left the Athenians the beſt Laws 
mat could be given: he reply'd, I have e- 
| {tabliſhed the beſt they could receive. The 
way which the Athenians ule, to take off 
from the badneſs of the thing, by giving it 

a 
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a good and innocent Appellation, as for a 
Whore, a Miſtreſs; for Taxes, Rates; for 
 Gariſons, Guards; for Priſons, Houſes of 
Cuſtody ; ſeem'd at firſt to be Solon's Con- 
trrivance, who nam'd this taking off the 
People's Debts Seiſacthia, a throwing off a 


Burden. For the firſt thing which he ſet- Solon 


tled, was, that what Debts remain'd ſhould7/'** 


be forgiven, and no Man for the future from thels 
ſhould engage his Body for a ſum of Mony: Debts, © 


Tho ſome (as Anarotion) a ffirm that the 
Debts were not taken off, but the Uſe only 
leſſened, which ſo pleas'd the People, that 
they nam'd that kindneſs Seiſacthia, toge- 
ther with the enlarging their Meaſures, 
and encreaſing the value of their Mony; 
for he made a Pound, which before contain'd 
but ſeventy three Drachms, to contain a 
hundred, fo that tho the number of pieces 
in the Payment was equal, the value was 
leſs: which prov'd a conſiderable benefit 
to thoſe that were to diſcharge great 
Debts, and no loſs to the Creditors. But 
moſt agree that twas the taking off the 
Debts that was calPd SeiſaFhia, which is 
_ confirmed by tome places in his Poem, 
where he glories that he had remov'd the 
Tyes from their Eſtates; that heretofore 
they were Slaves, now Free; that ſome 
who were ſeiz'd for their Debts he had 
brought back from other Countries, where 
by the length of their Exile tlie; vad for- 
B b 2 gotten 


teen So- ä 6 1 
| lon and many Years in Lacedæmon, had gotten 4 
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otten their Mother Tongue; and ſome he 
d ſet at liberty who were in cruel Sla. 
very at home. When he was deſigning 
this, a very unlucky thing happen'd ; for 
when he had reſolv'd to take off the Debts, 
and was thinking on a good way and fit 
beginning for the Action, he told ſome of 
his Friends, Conon, Clinias and Hipponicus, 
in whom he had a great deal of Confidence, 


that he would not meddle with the Lands, 


but only free the People from their Debts, | 
They uſing the advantage, took up vaſt fums 
of Mony, and purchaſed ſome large Farms; 
and when the Law was enacted, they kept 
the Poſſeſſions, and would not return the 
Mony: which brought Salon into a great 
Suſpicion and Diſlike, as if he himſelf had 
not been abusd, but was concern'd in the 
Contrivance. But he preſently ſtop'd this 
Suſpicion, by releaſing his Debtors of fe 
Talents (for he had lent fo much) accord- 
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ing to the Law: others, as Goluzelus the | 


Rhoaian, ſay fifteen ; but his Friends were 
ever afterward called Chreocopide. In thi 
hepleas'd neither Party, for the Rich were 
angry for their Mony, and the Poor that 
the Land was not divided, and (as De. 
gus ordered in his Commonwealth) all le- 


vePd toone degree. He, tis true, beingthe | 


eleventh from Hercules, and having reignd 


great Reputation, Power and Friends, whit 
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he could uſe in modelling his State; and 
applying force more than perſuaſion, inſo- 
mucl * he loſt his Eye in the ſcuffle, 
brought about the moſt effectual means to 
preſerve and unite a State, by not permit- 
ting any to be Poor or Rich in his Com- 
monwealth. But Solon could not riſe to 
that by his Policy, yet he acted to the 
height of his Power, having nothing but 
the good Will and good Opinion of his Ci- 


tizens to rely on. And that he offended 


moſt that look d for another poſture of 
Affairs, he declares in theſe Words: 


| Once they adorn'd me, but they now deſpiſe, 
And ſquint upon me with their envioas Eyes ! 


But in a little time being ſenſible of the 
Profit, they laid by their Grudg, made a 
publick Sacrifice, calling it Seiſacthia, and 


choſe Solon to new model and make Laws Solon en- 


for the Commonwealth : They gave him + 1 

Power over all their Magiſtracies, their Aſ- the 1 
ſemblies, Courts, Senates; that he ſhould 

appoint the Number, Times of meeting, 

and what Eſtate they muſt have that could 


be capable of theſe; and diſſolve or con- 


tinue any of the preſent Conſtitutions ac- 
cording to his Pleaſure. Firſt then he re- ze repeats 
peal'd all Draco's Laws, except thoſe con- Praco : 
cerning Murder, becauſe they were too 
levere, and their Puniſhments too great; 5 
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Draco's 
Laws. 


Solon's 


Model of 
his Com- 
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for Death was appointed for almoſt all Of. 


fences, inſomuch that thoſe that were 
convicted of Idleneſs were to dye; and 
thoſe that ſtole a Cabbage, or an Apple, to 


ſuffer as the Villains that committed Sacri. 


lege or Murder. And therefore Demades is 
famous for ſaying that Draco's Laws were 
not writ with Ink but Blood: And he him. 
{rlf being once ask'd, Why he made Death 
the Puniſhment of moſt Offences ? reply'd, 


Small ones deſerve that, and I have ng 


higher for the greater Crimes. Next, . 


lon being will ing to continue the. Magiſtn. 


monwealth. Cy in the Hands of the rich Men, and yet 


receive the People into the other part of | 
the Government, he took an account of the 


Citizens Eſtates, and thoſe that were 


worth five hundred Meaſures of Wet and 


Dry he plac'd in the firſt Rank, calling them 
Pent acoſiomedimnoi ; thoſe that could keep 
a Horſe, or were worth three hundred 


Meaſures, were nam'd Hippadateloantes, and 


made the ſecond Claſs; the Reagzte that 
| had two hundred Meaſures were in the 
third; and all the others were call'd Thete, 
who were not admitted to any Office, but 


could come tothe Aſſembly, and give ther 


Voices: which at firſt ſeem'd nothing, but | 

afterwards appear'd a conſiderable priv 

lege; for moſt of the Controverſies came 

to their hearing, becauſe in all Matters 

that were under the Cognizance of * 
ther 
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ther Magiſtrates, there lay an appeal to tliat 
Aſſembly. Beſides, tis ſa id that he was 


obſcure and ambiguous in the wording 


of his Laws, on purpoſe to encreaſe the 
Honour of his Courts; for ſince their dit 


| ferences could not be adjuſted by the 


Letter, they were to bring all their Cauſes 


to the Judges, who were as Maſters, and 


Interpreters of the Laws : And of this F- 
quality he himſelf makes mention in this 
manner. 


| What Power was fit I did on all beſtom, 
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Not rais'd the Poor too high, nor preſt too low 


5 The Rich that rul d, and ev Office bore, 


Confin'd by Lams, they could not preſs the Poor; 
Both Parties I ſecur d from lawleſs might, 


So none prevail'd upon another's right. 


And for tlie greater ſecurity of the weak 
Commons, he gave all liberty to enter an 


Action againſt another for an Injury; ſo Solon“ 


that if one was beaten, maim'd, or ſuf- 


and was able, might proſecute the Inju- 


Laws 4 


. | baut Inju- 
fer'd any violence, any Man that would, .;., 


1. 


rious: intending by this to accuſtom the 


Citizens, like Members of the ſame Body, 
to reſent and be ſenſiblèe of one anothers In- 


juries. And there is a Saying of his agreea- 


ble to this Law ; for being ask'd what City 
was beſt modePd ? That, ſays he, where 
thoſe that are not injur'd equally proſecute 
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the unjuſt with thoſe that are. When he 

He nſi- had conſtituted the Areopagas of the yearly 
Arcopa- Magiſtrates, of which he himſelf, being Ar. | 
gus. Chon, was a Member; ſtill obſerving that 
the People, now free from their Debts, grew 

Proud and Imperious ; he ſettled another 
The Court Court of four hundred, a hundred out of 
94% each of the four Tribes, which were to in. 
ſpect all Matters before they were to be 
propounded to the People; and to take 


care that nothing but what had been dili- | 
_ gently examin'd, ſhould be brought before | 


the general Aſſembly. The upper Council 
he made Inſpectors and Keepers of the 
Laws; ſuppoſing that the Commonwealth, | 
held by theſe two Councils, as by firm An- 
chors, would be leſs liable to be toſt by tu- 
mults, and the People more at quiet. Thus 
moſt deliver that Solon inſtituted the Areo. 
pag us, which ſeems to be confirmed, becauſe 
Draco makes no mention of the Areopag ites, 
but in all Capital Cauſes applies himſelf to 
the Ephetæ. Yet Solon's thirteenth Table 
contains the eighth Law, ſet down in theſe 


Words:“ Whoever before Solon's Archon- | 


« ſhip were diſgrac'd let them be reſtor'd, 

„ except thoſe that being condemn'd by the | 
& Areopagites, Ephetæ, or the Kings, for 

« Murder, or Deſigns againſt the Govern- 

ment, had fled their Country when this 

„Law was made. And theſe Words ſeem 

to ſhew that the Areopagus was before So- 
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lows Laws; for who could be condemn'd 
by ar before his time, if he was 


the firſt that inſtituted the Court? Unleſs, 


which is probable, there is ſome defect and 


obſcurity in this Table, and it ſhould run 


thus; Thoſe that are convicted of ſuch Of- 


fences as belong to the cognizance of the 


Areopagites, Ephetæ, or the Prytanes, when 
this Law was made, ſhould remain ſtill in 
diſgrace, whilſt others are reſtor d: And 
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this was his meaning. 1 his other The Law 


Laws, that is very peculiar and ſurpriſing, 


would not have any one inſenſible and re- 


1 gardleſs of the Publick, and, ſecuring his 


private Affaits, glory that he had no feeling 


againſt = 
| —which makes all thoſe infamous who ſtand nz 


'  Neuters in a Sedition : for it ſeems, he 


of the diſtempers of his Country; but pre- 


ſently join with the good Party, and thoſe 


that had the right upon their ſide; aſſiſt, 


and venture with them, rather than ſhift 


out of harms way, and watch who would 


get the better. But that ſeems an abſurd 
and fooliſh Law, which permits an Heireſs, 
if her lawful Husband prove impotent, to 


lie with his neareſt Kinſman : Yet ſome 


 fay, this Law was well contriv'd againſt 


thoſe, who, conſcious of their own inabi- 


The Law 
about Hei- 
reſſes. 


lity, yet, for the ſake of the Portion, would 


match with Heireſſes, and make uſe of Law 


to put a violence upon Nature; for now, 


ſince ſhe can lie with whom ſhe pleaſe, 


they 


C1 
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ſuffer for their covetouſneſs and deſignd 
affront: Beſides, tis well done to confine 
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they muſt either abſtain from ſuch Macrria. 
ges, or continue them with diſgrace, and 


her to her Husband's neareſt Kinſman, that 


the Children may be of the ſame Family, 
And agreeable to this is the Law, that the 


Bride and Bridegroom ſhall be ſhut into a 


Chamber, and eat a Quince together; and 
that her Husband is oblig'd to go in to ſuch 


| Heireſs thrice a Month: for tho he gets 
no Children, yet 'tis an honour and due af. 


| Concerning 
0 her Mar mM 
ringer. 


would not have Marriages contracted for 
Gain, or an Eſtate, but for pure Love, kind 
Affection, and to get Children. Dionyſus, | 
when his Mother advis'd him to marry one 


fection which an Husband ought to pay to 
a virtuous chait Wife; it takes off all pet- 
ty differences, and will not permit their 


little quarrels to proceed to a rupture. 


In all other Marriages he forbad Dowries 
to be given, the Wite was to have three 


ſuits of Clothes, a little inconſiderable 
Houſhold-ſtuff, and that was all: For he 


of his Citizens: Indeed, fays he, by my 


Tyranny I have broken my Country's 


Laws, but cannot put a violence upon thoſe 


of Nature by an unſeaſonable Marriage. 
Such diſorder is never to be ſuffer'd in 2 


Commonwealth, nor ſuch unſeaſonable and 


unperforming Marriages, which neither at- 


tain their due end, nor fruit : But any pro- 
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vident Governor or Law-giver might ſay 
toan old Man that takes a young Wite, 
what is ſpoken to PhiloFetes in the Trage- 
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dy; Poor Wretch, in what a fit condition 


art thou to be married! and if he finds a 
young Man with a rich old Woman, like 


a Partrige growing fat upon the duty, re- 


move him to a Virgin that needs a Huſ- 


band ; and of this enough. 


Another commendable Law of Solon's, is by 5 
that which forbids Men to ſpeak evil of the 4 


of the 


Dead; for *tis pious to think them ſacred, Deas. 


and juſt not to meddle with thoſe that are 
gone, and politick to prevent the perpetui- 


ty of diſcord. He likewiſe forbad them to 
ſpeak evil of the Living in the Temple, be- 
fore the Tribunal, in the Court, or at the 


Games; or elſe to pay three Drachmas to 


the private Perſon, and two to the publick: 


for never to be able to rule Paſſion, ſhews a 
weak nature, and ill Breeding ; and al- 
ways to moderate it, 15 very hard, and to 


ſome impoſſible. Now the matter of Laws 


muſt be poſſible, if the Maker deſigns to pu- 
niſh few in order to their amendment, and 
not many to no purpoſe. 


le is likewiſe much commended for his Concerning 


Law concerning Wills, for before none 
could be made; but all the Wealth and E- 
ſtate of the deceaſed belonged to his Fami- 
ly: But he permitted them, if they had no 
Children, to beſtow it on whom they plea- 


Wills. 
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fed; eſteeming Friendſhip a ſtronger Tye 


than Kindred, and Affection than Neceſſi- 


ty; and thus made every man's Eſtate in 


the diſpoſal of the Poſſeſſor: yet he allow od 


not all ſorts of Legacies, but thoſe only 


which were not extorted by the phrenzy 
of a Diſeaſe, charms, impriſonment, force, 


or the perſuaſions of his Wife; with good 


reaſon N it all one between deceit 


and neceſſity, 


| Laws con- 
cernimg 


attery or compulſion, ſince 
both are equally powerful to perſuade a 
man from Reaſon. 

He regulated the Walks, Feaſts, and 


Mourning of the Women; and took away 
every thing that was either unbecoming or 
immodeſt. When they walk'd abroad, no 


more than three Coats were allow*'d them; 


a Basket above a Cubit high; and at night 


a half Penny- worth of meat and drink, nor 


they were not to ſtir but in a Chariot, 
with a Torch before them. The Mourners 
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convicted of extravagance in their Mourn- 


tearing themſelves to raiſe Pity, and their 


lamentations at Strangers Funerals, he for- 


bad. To offeran Ox at the Grave was not 
permitted ; nor to bury above three Gar- 
ments with the Body, or viſit the Tombs 


of any beſides their own Family, unleſs at 
the very Funeral : moſt of which are like- 
wiſe forbidden by our Laws; but this is 


farther added in ours, that thoſe that are 


ings, are to be puniſhed as ſoft and ef- 
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feminate by the Cenſors of the Wo- 
men. 

He obſerving the City was filPd with Solon is- 
perſons that flock d from all parts into At- Jn 
tica for ſecurity of living, and that moſt of 
the Country was barren and unfruirful ; 
and the Traders at Sea imported nothing to 

' thoſe that could give them no exchange: 
he brought his Citizens to Trade; and 
made a Law that no Son ſhould be oblig'd 
to relieve his Father, who had not bred 
him up to any Calling. Tis true, Lycar- ne dife- 
gus having a City free from all Strangers, rence be- 
and enough, or (according to Euripides) 1 
ſufficient for twice ſo many; and abun- andSolor. 
dance of Labourers about Sparta, who 
{hould not be kept idle, but be broken wit 
continual toil and work; he did well to 
take off his Citizens from Trades laborious 
and mechanical, and keep them to their 
Arms, and teach them only the Art of War. 
But Solon fitting his Laws according to the 
ſtate of Things, and not ordering Things 
according to his Laws ; and finding the 
Ground ſcarce rich enough to maintain the 
Farmers, and altogether unable to feed the 
lazy Multitude, he brought Trades into 
Credit, and ordered the Areopagites to exa- 
mine how every Man got his Living, and 
chaſtiſe the Idle: But that Law was more Zam abr 
rigid, which (as Heraclides Ponticus deli- the Sons of 
vers) declar'd the Sons of Harlots not > th 
5 5 | lig L 
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lig'd to relieve their Fathers; for he that 
will not marry, doth not take a Woman 
for Children, but for Pleaſure, and thus 


hath his juſt reward, having no pretence to 


Solon's 
Laws a- 
bout Ho- 


men, 


upbraid his Children, to whom he hath 


made their very Birth a ſcandal and re. 


proach. But in ſhort, many of Solon's Laws 
about Women are abſurd: for he permitted 


any one to kill an Adulterer that found him 
in the Act; if any one forc'd a free Woman, 
a hundred Drachmas was the Fine; if he 
entic'd her, twenty ; except thoſe that tra- 
ded for a price, I mean common Whores; 


for they go openly to thoſe that hire them. 


He made it unlawful to ſell a Daughter, 
or a Sitter, unleſs, being yet unmarried, 


morſe, and ſometimes very lightly and as 


ſhe was found wanton with a Man. Now 


tis irrational to puniſh the ſame Crime 


lometimes very ſeverely and without re- 


_ ?twere in ſport, with a trivial Fine; unleſs 


there being little Mony then in Athens, 
that ſcarcity made thoſe Mulcts the more 


grievous puniſhment. The value of Sacri- 


tices muit be one Sheep, and a Drachma 


tor a Buſhel. The Victor in the 1/thmian 
Games was to have for reward a hundred 


The (eat ci- 
1 7 0 


. 
- 


Drachmas : The Conqueror in the Ohn- 


pian, five hundred: He that caught a Dog 


Wolf, five Drachmas, he that kilPd a Bitch 
One: the former Sum (as Demetrius Phale- 
r«4; aflerts) was the value of an Ox, the 


latter 
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latter of a Sheep; but thoſe prices which 

in his ſixteenth "1 able he ſets on the choice 
Sacritices were certainly far greater, for 

elſe they are very little in compariſon of 

the preſent. The Athenians, their Fields * —— 
being better for Paſture than Corn, were ben 
from the beginning great enemies to card. 
Wolves; and ſome affirm their Tribes did 

not take their names from the Sons of Ja- 
van, but from the different forts of Occu- 
pation that they followed; the Soldiers 

were calPd Hoplite, the Craftſmen, Ergatæ; 

and of the remaining two, the Farmers, 

Georgi, and the Shepherds and Graſiers, Ai- 

gicore. Beſides, ſince the Country hath but Solon“: 


| tew Rivers, Lakes, or large Springs, and g 


| . bout Wells 
many us'd Wells which they had dug, a 


there was a Law made, that where there 
Was a publick Well within a Hippicon (that 

is four Furlongs) all ſnould draw at that; 
but when it was farther off, they might 
provide a private Well: and if they had 
dug ten fathom deep, and could find no 
Water, they had liberty to fetch ten Gal- 
lons a day from their neighbours: for he 
thought it prudent to make Proviſion a- 
gainſt want, but not encourage lazineſs. 
Beſides, he thew'd his skill in the Orders Laws con- 
about Planting : for any one that would Fj" 
| 5 5 8 anting 
plant another Tree, was not to ſet it with- and other 

in five foot of his Neighbour's Field; but ing. 
it a Fig or an Olive, not within nine: for 

| their 
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their Roots ſpread farther, nor can they be 


planted near all ſorts of Trees without da. 


mage, for they draw away the nouriſh- 
ment, and hurt ſome by their venemous ef. 
fluviums. He that would dig a Pit ora 


Ditch,was to dig it as far a diſtance from his | 


 Neighbour's Ground as it was deep: And he 

that would raiſe ſtocks of Bees, was to raiſe 
them within Three hundred feet of thoſe 
which another had already rais'd. He per. 
mitted only Oil to be exported, and thoſe 


that did export any other Fruit, the Archon 3 
was ſolemnly to curſe, or elſe pay himſelf 
a hundred Drachmas : And this Law was | 


written in his firſt Table; and therefore let 


none think thoſe liars that affirm, the e- 
portation of Figs was heretofore unlawful, | 
and the Informer againſt the Delinquents | 


Laws 4. Call'd a Sycophant. Beſides, he made a Law 


bout butt- concerning hurts and injuries from Beaſts, | 


. Beaſts. in which he commands the Maſter of any 


Dog that bit a Man to hang him in a Chain 


of four Cubits; and this was a good device 
tw 2 for Mens ſecurity. The Law concerning 
bout natu- naturalizing Strangers is ſevere, for he per- 


 ralizing 


Strangers. Mitted only thoſe to be made Free of Athens, 


Country, or came with their whole Family 

| to trade there; and this he did not to dif 
courage Strangers, but rather invite them, 
by making them ſecure of the Privileges of 

that Government: And beſides, he thought 


they | 
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who were in perpetual Exile from their own | 


wy 
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they would prove the more faithful Citi- 
zens, who had been forc'd from their own 
Country, or voluntarily ferſook it. 
But the Law concerning publick Enter- £47 but 
tainments was peculiarly Solon's; for if any — 8 
Man came often, or if he that was invited 
| refus'd, they were puniſh'd; for he conclu- 
ded that one was greedy, the other a con- 
temner of the Publick: All his Laws he 
eſtabliſhed for an hundred Years, and writ 
them in Wooden Tables nam'd Axonat, 
| which might be turn'd round in oblong Ca- 
| ſes; ſome of their Relicks may be now ſeen 
in the Common-Hall at Athens. Theſe (as 
Ariſtotle affirms) are called Cyrbes; and Cra- 


tis the Comedian, ſomewhere ſpeaking of 


1 and Solon, ſays, in thoſe Cyrbes they 


no parch Peaſe. But ſome fay thoſe are 


| properly Cyrbes, which contain the Laws 


|| concerning Sacrifices and the Rites of Reli- 


| gion, and all the other Axonas. The Senate 
all jointly ſwore to confirm the Laws, and 

every one of the Theſmothete vow'd at the 
Croſs in the Market-place, that if he brake 
any of the Statutes, he would dedicate a 
Golden Statue as big as himſelf, at Delphos. 
Now obſerving the irregularity. of the Solon re. 
Months, and that the Moon did not always = _ 
_ riſe and ſet with the Sun, but often in the * 

lame Day overtake and go before him; he 
ordered the Day ſhould be nam'd * » via, 
the Old and New; attributing that part of it 
ES. mn 
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Verſe of Homer, 


T3 wir cri O- lands, E y inyutvores 


The following Day he call'd the New | 
Moon; after the twentieth he added no 

Day, but counting backward, according 

he 


to the decreaſing Phaſes of the Moo 
reckon'd up to thirty. 


e 
leaves 
Athens. 
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Now when theſe Laws were enacted, 


and ſome came to Solon every day, either 


to commend or diſpraiſe them, and adviſe, | 
if poſſible, to leave out, or put in ſome. | 
thing; and many were curious, and deſfird | 
him to explain, and tell the meaning of fuch | 
and ſuch a Paſſage, and he knowing that | 
not to do it was diſobliging, and to do it 
would get him ill Will; and deſirous to 
bring himſelf out of all Straits, and take of 


all Reaſons of Suſpicion from thoſe that 


ſought them (for *tis a hard thing, as he 
himſelf ſays, in great Affairs to pleaſe every | 
Body) he pretended himſelf Maſter of a | 
Ship, and having obtain'd leave for ten | 
' Years abſence, he departed ; for he hop'd | 

by that time his Laws would be cuſtomary | 
and familiar. His firſt Voyage was for X- 


98 and he liv'd (as he himſelf ſays) 


Near Nilus Mouth, by fair Canopus Short. 
my it A 
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which was before the Conjunction to the 
Old Moon, and the reſt to the New. He | 
being the firſt it ſeems that underſtood that 


c TI 
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one of the Ki 
City built by Demophoon, Theſeuss Son, 
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He ſpent ſome time in Study with P/enophis 


| famous of all the Prieſts; from whom (as 
Plato fays) getting ſome knowledg of the 
Atlantick land, he put it into a Poem, and 


endea vour'd to bring it into Credit amo 


the Grecians : from thence he faiPd to Cyrus, Solon in 
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of Hierapolis and Sonchis the Saite, the moſt 


| .where he was made much of by Philocypras C prus. 


there, who had a ſmall 


near the River Clarius, in a ſtrong Place, 

tis true, but barren and uneaſy of Acceſs. 
Solon perſuaded him, fince there lay a fair 
Plain below, to remove, and build a more 


pleaſant and greater City. And he there pre- 


ſently took care to get Inhabitants, and fit- 


ted it both for Defence and Convenience of 


living: inſomuch that many Subjects flock*d 
to Pbilocypras, and the other Kings imitated 


the Deſign; and therefore to honour Solon, 


| he call d the City Solos, which was former- 


ly nam'd Apeia: and Solon himſelf in his 


Elegies ſpeaking to Philocypras, mentions 


this Foundation in theſe Words; 


Long may you live, and fill the Solian Throne, 
Sacceeded ſtill by Children of your own! 


And whilſt from your bleſsd Iſie I gently ſail, 


Let Venus ſend 4 kind and proſp'rous Gale: 
| Let her enlarge the Bounds of your Command, 
Amd raiſe your Town, and ſend me ſafe to 
Land. *V 
5 Cc 
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Solonwith That Solon ſhould diſcourſe with Creſas, E 
GENS ſome think notagreeable with Chronology; 


but I cannot reject ſo credible a Relation, 


and ſo well atteſted, and (what is more) fo | 
agreeable to Solon's Temper, ſo worthy his 


Wiſdom and Greatneſs of Mind, becauſe for. 
ſooth it doth not agree with ſome Chronclo- 


gical Canons, which thouſands have endea. 


vour'd toregulate, and yet to this day coul 


never bring the differing Opinions to any | 


agreement. And therefore they ſay Solon 


coming to Cræſus at his requeſt, was in the | 


| ſame Condition, as an inland Man when firſt 

he goes to ſee the Sea: for as he fancies eve. 
ry River he meets with to be the Ocean, ſo 
Solon, as he paſs d through the Court, and 


ſaw a great many Nobles richly dreſs, | 


and proudly attended with a multitude of 
Guards and Footboys, thought every one 
had been the King, till he was brought to 
Cræſus, who was deck'd with all the Orna | 
ments of Jewels, Purple and Embroidery, | 
all that could make him fine, and admired, | 
that he might appear the moſt glorious and 
gaudy Spectacle. Now when Solon came be- 
fore him, and ſeem'd not at all ſurpris'd, nor 
gave Cræſus thoſe Compliments he expected; 
but ſhew'd himſelf to all diſcerning Eyes, 
to be a Man that deſpiſed ſuch gaudy Va- 
nities; he commanded them to ſhew him 
all his Wealth, though he did not deſire to 
fee it, and all his Warlike W 


When he return'd from viewing all this, 


died without Pains or Convulſions immedi- 
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Cræſus ask'd him if ever he had ſeen a hap- 
pier Man than he was? And when Solon an- 
ſwer' d he knew one Tellas a Citizen of his, 
and told him that this Tellus was an _— 
Man, had good Children, a competen 
Eſtate, and dy'd bravely for his Country: 
Cræſus took him for an ill-bred Fellow, and 
a Fool, for not meaſuring Happineſs by the 
abundance of Gold and Silver; and for pre- 
ferring the Life and Death of a private and 
3 before ſo much Power and ſuch 
an Empire. He ask'd him again, if beſides 
Tellus, he knew any other Man more hap- 
py? And Solon reply ing yes, Cleobis and Bito, 
wWuho were Brothers, were very loving and 
extream dutiful to their Mother; for when 
the Oxen went but flow, they put them 
ſelves into the Waggon, and drew their Mo-— 
ther to Janos Temple, who was extremely 
pleas'd with their Action, and calPd happy 
by her Neighbours; and then ſacrificing, 
and feaſt ing, they never roſe again, but 


ately after they had gotten fo great a Credit 

and Reputation. What, ſays Cræſas angry, 

and doſt not thou reckon us amongſt the 

happy Men? And Solon, unwilling either 

to flatter or exaſperate him more, reply'd ; 

The Gods, O King, in other things have gi- 

ven the Greeks nothing great and excel- 

lear, ſo our Wiſdom is bold, and mean and 
1 — 
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low, not Noble and Kingly ; and this ob- 
ſerving the numerous Misfortunes that at. 


tend all Conditions, forbids usto grow in- 
ſolent upon our preſent Enjoyments, or to 
admire any Man's Happineſs that may 
change, for what Variety will happen is un- 


known: but to whom God hath continued 
_ Happineſs unto the end, that Man we call 


happy; but his Happineſs that is yet alive, 


Solon'⸗ 

Diſcour ſe 
with E- 
ſop. 


is like the Glory and Crown of a Wreſtler 
that is ſtill within the Ring, unſteady and 
uncertain. After this he was diſmiſs'd, ha- 


ving griev*d, but not inſtructed Creſws. But 5 


Mop, he that writ the Fables (being then at 
Sardis, upon Cræſus his Invitation, and ve- 


ry much eſteem'd) was concern'd that Solos 


was ſo meanly treated, and gave him this | 


Advice: Solon, let your Viſits to Kings beas | 


ſeldom, or as pleaſant as you can: and 50. 


len reply'd, No faith, but let them be as | 


ſeldom, or as profitable as you can. Then 


indeed Creſus deſpis'd Solon, but when he N 
was overcome by Cyrus, had loſt his City, 


was taken alive, condemn'd to be burnt, 
and laid bound upon the Pile before all 


the Perſians and Cyras himſelf; he cry'd out | 


as loud as poſſibly he could three times, 
O Solon! Cyrus ſurpriz'd, and ſending 
ſome to enquire, what Man, or God this | 
Salon was, that he onry invok*d in this un- 


avoidable Misfortune? 
hole Story, ſay ing he was one of the Wiſe | 


Cræſus told him the 


Wil eFSOLON 

Men of Greece, whom ] ſent for, not to be 
inſtructed, or to learn any thing that I wan- 
ted, but that he ſhould ſee, and be a Wit- 
neſs of my Happineſs : the loſs of which is 


now a greater Evil, than the enjoyment 


was a Good; for when I had them, they 
were Goods only in Opinion, but now the 


los of them hath brought upon me intole- 
|| rable and real Evils: and that Man con- 
jecturing theſe preſent Calamities would 
happen, bad me look to the end of my Life, 


and not rely and grow proud upon Uncer- 


tainties. When this was told Cyras, who 


was a wiſer Man than Creſas, and ſeeing in 
the preſent Example that Solon's Saying was 


confirmed, he not only freed Cræſus from 


| Puniſhment, but honour'd him as long as he 
lived; and Solon had the Glory by the fame 


Saying to inſtruct one King, and fave ano- 


ther. 


When Solon was gone, the Citizens began 
to quarrel; Lycurgus headed the lower 


Quarter, Megacles the Son of Alcmeon thoſe 
that liv'd toward the Sea, and Piſiſtratus 


the upper Quarter, in which were the mean- 


eſt People (the Theres) and greateſt Ene- 


and deſired a change of Government, ho- 
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mies to the Rich: Inſomuch that tho the = 
City yet us'd their Laws, yet all look'd for, 


ping the Change would be better for them, 
and put them above the contrary Faction. 
Affairs ſtanding thus, Solon return'd and Lolon e- 


turns 15 


was reverenced by all, and honoured: But Athens. 
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active, and ſpeak in the publick as former. 
ly; butprivately diſcourſing with the Heads 
of the Factions, he endeavoured to com- 
poſe the differences: Piſiſtratus ſtill appear. 


and taking Man in his Diſcourſe, a Friend to | 


44 


his old Age would not permit him to be as 


ing the moſt tractable; for he was a ſweet 


the Poor, and very little given to Enmity 


or Paſſion; and what his Nature had not gi- 


ven, Cuſtom and Imitation taught : there- 


fore he was truſted more than the others, 


being accounted a prudent moderate Man, | 


one that lov'd Equality, and would be an 


Tragedies 
| begun, 


Enemy to him that ſtrove againſt the — If 
ſent Settlement, rather than undermine it 


himſelf; by which his fair Carriage he de- 


ceiv*d the People. But Solon preſently dif- 
covered him, and found out his Deſign ; jet 

did not hate him upon this, but endeavou- | 
red to humble him, and bring him off from | 
his Ambition, and often told him and | 
others, that if any one would take away his | 
aſpiring thoughts and deſire of Empire, 

none would make a more V irtuous Man, or 


a more Excellent Citizen. Theſp# at this 


time beginning to act Tragedies, and the 
thing, becauſe twas new, taking very much 


with the multitude (for *twas not yet 2 


matter of Strife and Contention) Solon, being 


by Nature a lover of Learning, and now in 


his old Age living idle, ſporting and cheering | 
himſelf wich Muſick and a Glaſs of Wine, 


went 
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went to ſee Theſpis himſelf (as the antient 

Cuſtom was) act; and after the Play was 
done, he diſcours d him, and ask d him if 
he was not aſham'd to tell ſo many lyes be- 

fore ſuch a Company: and Tbeſpis replying, 

Tis no harm to ſay or do fo in jeſt and mer- 
riment; Solon vehemently ſtriking his ſtaff 

againſt the Ground, Ay, ſays he, if we ho- 

nour and commend ſuch Merriment as this, 

we ſhall find it will creep into our ſerious 

affairs. Now when Piſiſtratus, having pigara.. 

wounded himſelf, was brought into the tus gers 

 Market-place in a Chariot, and ſtirred up — 

the People, as if he had been thus dealt 
with for his affection to the Government, 

and a great many were enrag'd, and cry'd 

out: Salon, coming cloſe to him, ſaid, y 4 8 
fratus, you do not imitate Vhyſſes well; for 
you cut your ſelf to bring your Citizens in- 
to a tumult, but he to deceive his Enemies. 

Then ama the People would defend 
Piſiſtratus, and gather'd into an Aﬀembly ; 
where one Ariſton making a motion that 

they ſhould allow Piſþftratas fifty Club- men 
for a Guard to his Perſon, Solon oppos'd it, 

; and talk'd a great deal ſuch as he hath left 
us in his Poems: OE | 


Toa doat upon his Word; and taking Phraſe. 
JJ) 
True, each Man ſingle is a crafty Soul, 
Bat all together ye make one giddy Fool. 
— e : But 
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But obſerving the poor Men an- end to gra. 


tify Piſiſtratus, and tumultuous; and the 


rich fearful, and getting out of harms way, 
he departed; ſaying he was wiſer than ſome, 


and ſtouter than others: Wiſer than thoſe | 
that did not underſtand the deſign, ftouter | 
than thoſe that, tho they underſtood it, 


were afraid to oppoſe the Tyranny. Now 


the People having paſt the Law, were not 

exact with Piſiſtratus about the number of 
his Club-men, but took no notice of it, 
tho he had liſted and kept as many as he 
would, till he ſeiz d the Caſtle. When that | 
was done, and the City in an uproar, M. 


gacles with all of his Family ftreight fled: 


But Solon, tho he was now very old, and | 
had none to back him, yet came into the | 
Market-place, and made a Speech to his | 
Citizens, ſometimes blaming their inadver- | 
tency and meanneſs of Spirit, ſometimes | 
e . exhorting them, not thus tame- | 
eir Liberty; and likewiſe then | 

ſpoke that memorable Saying, That before 
t was an eaſier task to have ſtop'd the riſing | 


ly to loſe 


Tyranny, but now the greater and more 


lorious Action to deſtroy it, when it was 
gun already, and had gathered ſtrengtł. 


But all being afraid to ſide with him, he re- 


turn'd home; and taking his Arms, he 


brought them out, and laid them in the 

Porch before his Door, with theſe words: | 

To the utmoſt of my power I have — | 
l WS 
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for my Country and my Laws; and then 
he buſied himſelf no more. His Friends 
adviſing him to fly, he refus'd, but writ a 
poem, and thus rattled the Athenians: 
5 | 1 RY bone 
If now you ſmart, blame not the head u 
fo they -- good, the fault is only ours; 
We gave him all our Forts, we took the Chain, 
And nom he makes us Slaves, yet we complain. 


And many telling him that the Tyrant 
would — his Head for this, and asking 
to what he truſted that he ventur'd to ſpeak 
| fo boldly, he reply'd, My old Age. But 
| Piſiftratas, having gotten the Command, ſo 
| honoured Solon, obliged and kindly enter- 
| rained him, that Salon gave him his Advice, 
| and approv'd many of his Actions: For he 
kept many of Solows Laws, obſerved them 
| himfelf, and compelPd his Friends to obey. 


And he himſelf, tho then in power, being 
accus'd of Murder before the Areopagas, 
came quietly to clear himſelf, but his 
| Accuſer let fall the Indictment. And he 

| added other Laws, one of which is, that 
the maim'd in the Wars ſhould be main- 
tain'd at the publick charge. This Heracli- 
des Ponticus delivers, and that, Piſiſtratus 
followed Solon 's example in this, who had 
before determin'd it in the caſe of one Ther- 


fſippus that was maim'd: and Theophraſtus 
aſſerts, that twas Piſiſtratus, not Solon, that 
e made 
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made that Law againſt Laz ineſs, which was 
the reaſon that the Country was better ma. 
nur'd, and the City not ſo clogg'd with 
Inhabitants. Now Solon having begun a 
great Work in Verſe, the Relation or Fable 


of the Atlantick Iflands, which he had 


learn'd from the wiſe Men in Sai, and 


was convenient for the Athenians to know, 
grew weary of it; not (as Plato ſays) by 
but 


reaſon of his multitude of buſineſs, 


nes of the Task: for theſe Verſes teſtify 


that he had leifure enough, 


1 | Now I grow old, yet ſtill I learn. 


| T mind a Song, a Miſs, and glaſs of Wine, 


And again, 


Theſe are moſt Mens delights, and theſe are mine. 


But Plato wg to improve the Story of 


the Iſlands, as 


wanted an Heir, and deſcended to him; 


makes them ſtately Entrances, noble En- | 
cloſures, large Courts, ſuch as no Eſſay, no | 

Fable, no Fiction ever had before: but be- 

ginning 1t hte, he ended his Life before his | 


Work ; and fo the Reader's trouble for the 


his age, and being diſcourag'd at the great- 


were a fair Eſtate that 


1 


unfini{h'd part is the greater, as the ſati- 
faction he takes in that which is compleat | 
1s extraordinary : for as the City of >" | 


V 


. ˙ é —² -lat; 4d anion __ 


— 
ſas 


left only the Temple of Jupiter Ohmpias 
unfiniſh'd, fo Plato, amongſt all his excel- 
Tent Works, left this only Piece about the 
Atlantick Iſlands imperfect. Salon lint af- 
ter Piſiſtratus ſeiz d the Government (as 
Heraclides Ponticus aſſerts) a long time; 
but Phanias the Epbeſian ſays, not full two 
years: for Piſiſtratus began his Tyranny 
| when Comias was Archon; and Phanias ſays, 
Solon dy'd under Hegeſtratas, who ſucceed- Solon', 
ed Comias, Now the Story that his Aſhes Path. 
were ſcatter'd about the land Salamis, is 
too abſurd to be believ'd, or tobe anything 
| but a mere Fable; and yet *tis written by 
many conſiderable Men, and Ariſtotle the 
_ Philoſopher. ne ns . 


The End of Solow's Life. 
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Engliſhed from the Greek, 


By Mr. Jobnſon. 


OW Solon making ſuch a Figure, 
to him we compare Poplicols; 
Which latter Title the Roman Peo- 
ple entaiPd upon his Merit, as a nobleac- | 
ceſs to his former name Pablias Valerias. | © 
Valer- He deſcended from Valerius, a man amongſt | 
us“ Ex- Our Anceſtors, reputed the principal recon- 
nene, ciler of the differences betwixt Romas and 
Sabine, who with the greateſt ſucceſs per- 
ſuaded their Kings to aſſent to his Arbitra- | 
tion, and from a ſtate of hoſtility composd | = 
them intoa friendly Union. To this man | 
Publius Valerias owing his Birth, (as they 
5 „ write) 
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write) whilſt Rome remain'd under its King- 
ly Government, obtain'd a Name as great 
from his Eloquence as his Riches, the one 
| courteouſly employing in a liberal Diſtribu- 
tion to the Poor, the other generouſly in 
the ſervice of Juſtice, as thereby —_ 
| ſhould the Government fall into a Repub- 
| lick, he would become a chief Perſon in the 
| Community. It happen'd afterward that 


| the unjuſt and illegal aſpiring of Tarquinias 7% Vr. 
| Saperbus to the Crown, with his 2 it _ 


inſtead of Kingly Rule the Inſtrument of In- nius Su- 
ſolence and Tyranny, mov'd the People in- rbus 
to a Hatred and Regret of his Reign; inſo- 85 
much that from the death of Lucretia ( ſbe airlu d 
| ſacrificing her own Life to the Vengeance of his _— 
Violence) they took an occaſion of Revolt. gfe: 
And I. Bratus fitting things for a change, h. 
| aided with the Conduct of Valerius, de- 
| | pos d the Kings. And whilſt the People 
\ inclin'd towards the electing one Leader 
1 inftead of their King, V alerias acquieſd ; 
in this, that to rule was rather Bratess 
| due, as the Author of the Democracy. 
| But the Nameof Monarchy growing odious 
| to the People, and to live under a divided 
| Power carrying a Complacency in the pro- 
ſpect, they choſe two to the managery 
thereof: which put Valerius in hopes that 
© with Brutus he might be elected Conſul, but Valerius 
was diſappointed; for inſtead of Valerius, i 
notwithſtanding the Endeavours of Brutus, c 4 


Conſulſhip. 
 Tarquinias 
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 Tarquinize Collatinus was choſen, the Hu. 


band of Lacretia, a Man no ways more vir. 
tuous than Valerius. But the Nobles, dread. 
ing the return of their Kings, who ſtill usd 


all Endeavours abroad and Solicitations at | 
home, were reſolv*d upon a Chieftain of an 
intenſe Hatred to them, and no ways in- 
dulging to their Intereſt. 1 
Now Valerius was troubled, that his Ser. 
vice for his Country ſhould be ſuſpected to | 
be miſemployed, becauſe he ſuſtained no 
private Injury from the Inſolence of the 

 Higprivate | 
_ retirement. and practice of the Bar, quitting all publick | 
Concerns: Which gave an occaſion of Dif. | 


Tyrants, withdrew himſelf from the Senate, 


courſe and Fear too; leſt, through Malice, | 
_ reconciPd to the King's ſide, he ſhould prove | 
the ruin of the State, tottering as yet under | 
the Uncertainties of a Change. But Bratus | 
being jealous of ſome others, determin'd to | 
give the Teſt to the Senate upon the A- 
tars: Upon the day appointed Valerius came 
with chearfulneſs into the Forum, and was | 
_ the firſt Man that proteſted neither to con- 
tribute to, or promote Tarquiz's Deſigns, | 
but rigorouſly to maintain his Liberty; | 
which gave great ſatisfaction to the Senate, 
and al | 
ſoon after ſhewing the Sincerity of his Oath. | 
- For Ambaſſadors came from Tarquin, with | 
Letters affecting 4 Popalacy, and full of inſi- 
nuating Expreſſions, whereby they thought 


urance to the Conſuls, his Actions 
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to wheedle the People, aſſuring them, the 
King had caſt off all Infolence, and made 
Moderation the only meaſure of his Deſires. 
To this Embaſly the Conſuls thought fir 


* 


to give public Audience: But Valerius op- ois 3 


pos d it, and would not permit, that to the 29. 


poorer ſort, who entertain'd the fear of 4 


War with more reluctancy than Tyranny, 


1 any Occaſion ſhould be offer*d,or any Temp- 
tations to new Deſigns. Afterwards other 


Ambaſſadors arriv'd, who declar'd their 


King would recede from his Crown, and 
lay down his Arms, only capitulating for a 
Reſtitution to himſelf, to his Friends and Al- 
| lies, of their Montes and Eſtates to ſupport 


| their Baniſhment. Now ſeveral inclining grutos's 
to this Motion, and Collatinus favouring the public 
Requeſt, Brutus, a Perſon of a fierce and _ 


paſſionate Nature, ruſh'd into the Forum, 


there proclaiming his fellow Conſul to be a r--; 
| Traitor, in granting Subſidies to Tyranny 5. 


| and Ammunition for a War, when 'twere 


cruelty to relieve the Neceſſities of their 


1 Flight. This caus'd an Aſſembly of the Ci- 


tizens, amongſt whom the firſt chat ſpake 


was Gaius Minatins, a private Man, who 
| advis'd Bratws, and perſuaded the Romans 
to take care that thoſe Goods remaining in 
their Hands, might be employ'd againſt the 


Tyrants, rather than being remitted to the 


Tyrants, to be return'd againſt themſelves: 


Yet however *twas the Romans Opinion, 


5. that 


318 WWW 
that whilſt they enjoy d the Liberty they 


had ſought for, not to reject Articles of 


Peace for the ſake of their Goods, but to 
throw them out after them. This regard 
of the Goods was the leaſt part of Targuin's 
deſign, yet the Demand ſounded the Hu- 
A Cinſpi- mours of the People, and became a Prepa- 


„ (ey rarory to a Confpiracy ; which the Ambaſ. 


S 71r- fadors endeavour'd, through the delay of | 
quin's A their return, under pretence of ws rm EE 


. of the Goods, and reſerving others to be ſent 


away, till ſuch time as they corrupted two 


of the eminenteſt Families in Rome, three | 
Senators of the Aguilian, and two of the Vi. 


tellian Family, all of them by the Mother's 


fide being Nephews to Collatinus; beſides 
Brutus had a peculiar Alliance to the: | 
tellian from his Marriage with their Si 
ter, by whom he had ſeveral Children; 
whereof two the Vitellians, whom near- 
neſs of Blood and Education had endear'd | 
each to other, decoy*d into an Aﬀociation | 


of their Treaſon, aſſuring them withal, 


ſhould they intereſt themſelves in Targuin's | 
Family, and the King's Party, they would 
be freed from the Dotage and Auſterity of | 
their Father ( whoſe Irreconcilement to 
Offenders they term'd Auſterity, and his 
Dotage was a Pretext and Plea to the Ty- | 


rants for his ſecurity ; which occaſioned the 
*EmeTe/> Cont inuance Of that Sirname.) When upon 


. 
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clas af. theſe Inducements the Youths came to it | 
wy courſe 
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courſe the Aguilians, all thought it conve- 4 hani 


nient to oblige themſelves in a ſolemn and 


dreadful Oath, with the Ceremony of drizk- Tie — 


ing the Blood of a murthered Man, and 


Confir nia- 


all 97, 


touching his Entrails. To which deſign 
they reforted to the Habitation of the Aqui- 


| lians, where was an Houſe allotted for this 


Tranſaction, (as happen'd) darkſome and 
deſolate; for the Domeſtick YVindicius made 


no appearance, but there abſconded himſelf, 


not out of Deſign, or any Intelligence of the 


Affair, but accidentally being within, and 


ſeeing with how much Haſte and Concern 


they came in, was afraid to be diſcover'd, 


| bur plac himſelf behind a Cheſt, ſo as he wu. 
might obſerve their Actions and over-hear , 


their Debates. The reſult was to kill the 


Conſuls, and they wrote Letters to Tarquin 


advertiſing the fame, and entruſted them 
in the Hands of the Ambaſſadors, lodging 
then at the Agailians, and were preſent at 


the Conſult. 


Upon their departure thence Vindicius 


crept out of his Obſcurity, but not under- 
_ ſtanding how to manage the Buſineſs, was 
ata ſtand ; for to arraign the Sons before the 
Father Bratus, or the Nephews to the Un- 


cle Collatinas, ſeem'd equally (as *twas in- 
deed) a Scene of Horror; yet he knew no 


private Roman, to whom he could entruſt Se-'Exxyſuw 
crets of ſuch Import ant, and yet could not 7, . 


ſuffer to be buried in ſilence, what his Con- 
5 1 ſcience 


paTeay m 
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Valerius ſcience engag'd him to reveal; and there. 
mace «- fore addrefs'd himſelf to Valerius, the Gene. 
dame | n 2 oge . 8 

with the roſity of the Man and Civility inv iting 
Conſpiracy. thereto, being a Perſon to whom the needy 
had eaſie acceſs, and never {hut his Gates 
againſt the Petitions or the Indigences of a 
low Eſtate : but when Vindicius had made 

a total Diſcovery to him, his Brother Mar. 

cus and his own Wife being preſent at the 
Relation, Valerius was {truck with Amaze- 
mieent, and by no means would diſmiſs the 
mn pru- Diſcoverer, but confin'd him to his own 

_ dent man Houſe, and plac'd his Wife as a Guard to the 


ger there- 


"Mk Gates, ſending his Brother in the interim 
cCWio beſet the King's Palace, and to ſeize, if 


poſſible, their Letters, and ſecure the Do- 


meſticks; whilſt he with his conſtant at. 
tendance of Clients and Friends, and a 


great retinue of Servants, repair'd to the 


Houſe of the Aquilians, who were abſent 
from home, and torcing an entrance thro 
the Gates, happen'd upon the Letters then 


lying in the Lodgings of the Ambaſſadors. | 


Whilſt things were ia this motion, the 4- 
quilians made an haſty return, and muſte- 
ring themſelves about the Gate, endea- 


vour'd a recovery of the Letters: The 
other Party made a reſiſtance, who caſting | 
their Gowns about their Necks, and uſing | 


Violence one to the other, at lengrh hurri- 
ed them with great difficulty through the 


Streets into the Forum. "The like Engage- 
+ = _Þ 
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ment happen'd about the King's Palace, 
where Marcus ſeiz d ſome other Letters, 
defign'd to be convey'd away in the Goods, 
and laying hands on what Servants his in- 


duſtry could find, drag'd them alſo into the 


Forum. When the Conſuls had quieted the 


tumult, Vindicius was brought out by the 


Orders of Valerius, and the Accuſation read; 
the Letters were opened, to which the 
Traitors could make no Plea. Moſt ſtood 
mute and dejected as ſenſible of the Villany; 
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yet ſome, to ingratiate themſelves with Bra- 


tus, mention'd Baniſhment, and the Tears of 


Collatinus, attended with Valerius's ſilence, 
gave ſome hopes of Mercy. But Brutus cal- : 
ling his two Sons by their Names, Canſt #1, pr- 
4 thou (faid he) O Titus, nor thou Valerius, _— 
4 make nodefence againſt the Indictment ? 


TheQueſtion being thrice propos'd, and no 
return made to Bratas, heturn'd himſelf to 


Fhe impar- 


the Lictors, and cry'd, & What remains is Ii ſevere 


your Duty. The Lictors preſently ſeiz'd Sentence. 
the Youths, and ſtripping them of their Gar- 


ments, bound their Hands behind them, 


and tore their Bodies with Scourges, which 
ſeem'd too tragical a Scene to be gaz d up- 
on; x tis obſervable, Braus made it the 

of his choice, and would not ſuffer 
the leaſt glance of Pity to ſoften and imooth 


obje 


his wonted Rigour and Auſtzrity, but reſo- 


lutely made his Eyes attend the Execution, 


eyen whilſt the Lictors, extending them on 


— 3 
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the Ground, with an Ax cut off their Heads; 


then he departed, committing the reſt to 
the Judgment of his Collegue. This was 
an Action equally as capable of Commenda- 


tion as Reproof, for either the greatneſs of 


his Virtue rais'd him above the Impreſſions 


of Sorrow, or the extravagancy of his Mi- 
ſery took away all Senſe of it: but neither 


ſeem'd common or the reſult of his Huma. 
- ' nity, but either proceeded from a Divine 
N Ager, I Efficacy, or a Brutiſh Stupidity; yet tis more 


Ju ech elt g. 


reaſonable we award it to his Honour, left 


through the weakneſs of the Judge his Vir. 


tue ſhould hazard a diſrepute; for in the 
Romans Opinion Brutus labour'd more to 


reduce and ſettle the Government, than 


Romulus to found the City. 
Upon Brutus's departure out of the Fe. 


rum, a Conſternat ion, Horror and Silence 
tor ſome time poſſeſs'd all that reflected on 
what was done: beſides, the eaſineſs and 


forbearance of Collatinus gave Confidence to 


the Aquiliaus to requeſt ſome time to an- 
ſwer their Charge, and that Vindicius their 


Servaat ſhould be remitted into their hands, 
and no longer harbour'd amongſt their A 


cuſers. The Conſul ſcem'd inclin'd to their 
Motion, and thereupon diſſolv'd the AF 


ſembly; bur Valerias would not ſuffer Vu. 
dicius to depart, who was encircled with | 


the Rabble, nor the People to withdraw 


without cenſuring the Traiters; at length 


| 


again 


who abominated the Name of Tarquia; and 
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laid violent Hands upon the Aguilii, and 
calling Bratas to his aſſiſtance, exclaim'd 
| the uarcaſonable Proceedings of 
Collatinus, to impoſe upon his Collegue the 
neceſſity of taking away the Lives of his own*ay4y,1, 
Sons, and yet have thoughts of gratifying - 
ſome Women with the Lives of Traitors © 


and Enemies to their Country. Collatinas at 
this being diſpleas d, and commanding Vindi- 


cius to be taken away, the Lictors diſpers'd 


the Rabble, and ſeiz d their Man, and beat 


of whoſoever endeavour'd a Reſcue. But 
Valerias's Friends withſtood the ſeizure, 


and the People cry'd out for Brutus, who 
returning, and ſilence being made, aſſur'd 
them he had ſhew'd himſelf a ſevere Ani- 


madverter upon his own Sons, and there- 
fore left the reſt to the Suffrages of the Free 
Citizens, allowing every Man to ſpeak his 
Pleaſure, and gain the People over to his 


Perſwaſion. But there was no need of Ora- 


tory, for it being referr'd to the Vote, they 
were return'd condemn'd by all the Suffra- 
ges, and were accordingly beheaded. 


When Collatinus faw his Alliance to the Conati- 
Kings had render'd him ſuſpicious, and his nus 7efigns | 


his Conjul- 
Name had made him odious to the People, 45 "_ 
perceiving himſelf as an Offence to every 

one, relinquiſh'd his Charge, an1 departed 


the City. The Court being call'd, in his vatecius 


room Valerius honourably obtain'd the 447 
Dd 4 | Con- C njut, 
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Conſulſhip as a juſt Reward of his good 
Will; of which he thought Vindicius de- 
ſerv'd a ſhare, whom he made Denizon of 


Rome, and gave him the privilege of vo. | 


ting in what Tribe ſoever he was pleagd 
to be enroll'd: (Which liberty in voting, 


Appius a long time after, out of a popular 
deſign, granted to other Libertines) and 


from this Vindicius, a perfect Manumiſſion 


Oulan. is calld to this Day Vindicta. This done, 
the Goods of the Kings are expos'd to Plun- 
Agel . der, and the Palace to Ruin: The pleaſant 


Ss 7d 


2 Campus Martius, which Tarquin enjoy'd, 


Sheaves yet lodging on the Ground, they 
thought it not reaſonable to commit them 


to the Flail, or unſanctify them with any | 
ule; and therefore carrying them to the | 
River fide, and Trees withal that were | 


cut down, they caſt all into the Water, and 


The Dedi- dedicated a ſluggiſh and fruitleſs Soil to the 


catin of Terry \ LS; 3 
. Cin. Deity. Now theſe thrown in one upon 


pus Mar-another, and cloſing together, the Stream 
tius. did not bear them far, but being carry'd 


down together, and finking to the bottom, 


there gain'd a Settlement; and finding no 
farther a conveyance, but there ſtop'd and 
interwoven one with another, the Stream 


work*d the Maſs into a firmneſs,and waſl'd 


down Mud, which ſettling there, became 


anAcccſhon of Matter as well as Cement to 


"ns 


was devoted to the Service of that God; 
but ha ppening to be Harveſt Seaſon, and the | 
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the Rubbiſh; inſomuch that the violence of 


the Waves could not remove it, but forc'd 
all things to it, and then with a gentle preſ- 


ſure clos d it together, which by reaſon of 


their bulk and ſolidity gaining new ſubſi- 
dies, and the neighbouring ſpace receiving 


what the Stream broughtdown, at laſt grew 


into an Iſland, call'd Inſala Sacra, ly ing by 


the City, adorn'd with the Temples of the 


Gods and conſecrated Walks, call'd in the 


Latin Tongue inter duos pontes. Tho ſome 
fay, this happened not at the dedication of 
Tarquin's Field, but in after times, when 


wes ic 
oly Yegu- 
Cale ; | 


| Tarquinia, a Veſtal Prieſteſs, gave the ad- 
jacent Field to the Publick, and for that 


obtain'd great Honours, as _— the 
| reſt, that of all Women her Te 


imony 


alone ſhould find Credit and Acceptance, 
and had the liberty to marry, but refusd 


it: and thus ſome write it happened. 


But Targuin, deſpairing of a return to his 


Kingdom by the Conſpiracy, found a kind 
Reception amongſt the Taſcant, who with 
a great Army lead him out 1nto the Field ; 


the Conſuls headed the Romans againſt 


them, and made their rendevonz in the 
holy Places, the one calPd the Ar ſian Grove, 


the other the Aſavias Meadow : When - 
they came to charge, Aruus the Son of Tar- Eudye 
Juin, and Brutus the Roman Conſul, not, X%&* 


[2 0 
ſingle 


mcidentally encountring each other, but Ee 


out of a malicious Rage (the one to avenge de A 
| | | runs with 


Tyr anny Brutus. 
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Tyranny and Enmity to his Country, the 
— his Baniſhment) ſet Spurs to their 
Horſes, and ingaging with fury inſtead of 
reaſon, grew unmindful of their own fe. 
curity, and ſo fell together in the Combat. 
This fo dreadful an Onſet hardly enſur'd a 
more favourable End; but both Armies do. 


ing and receiving equal damage, were di. 
verted by a Storm. Now Valerius was 


much concern'd, not knowing the ſucceſ; 


of the day; and ſeeing his Men as well dif. 


mayed at the fight of their own Dead, as 
reviv'd at the Fo of the Enemy, ſo un- 
diſcernable alike had the greatneſs of the 
Slaughter made the appearance, that each 

'Eryuzw fide upon 4 review of their Remains ad judg d 


*04%2 to themſelves rather a Defeat, than from the 


Tt IKE & · 


ee.ſtimate each made of his Enemy, aV ictory, 
The Night being come, (and ſuch as one 


my preſume mult follow ſuch a Battel) 
and t 


he Armies laid to reſt, they write, the 


asl Grove ſboot and murmured a Voice, ſaying, 


n de. that the Tuſcaus loſt one Man more than 
the Romans, which was eſteem'd as an 
Oracle, and the Romans preſently enter- 
tain'd it with ſhouts and expreſſions of joy: 


whilſt the Taſcans through fear and amaze- 


ment deſerted their Tents, and were much 


The Tuſ- difpers'd. The Romans falling upon the Re- 


cans da mains, Which amounted to nizh five thou- 
quiſhed by © 


{be Ro. fand, took them Priſoners, and plunder d 


mans. the Camp: When they numbred che Dew, ! 
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they found on the Tauſcans fide eleven thou- 
ſand and three hundred, exceeding their 
oon loſs but by one Man. This Fight hap- 
pen'd upon the laſt of February, and Vale- 
rius triumph'd upon the Conqueſt, being 
the firſt Conſul that adorn'd it with a Cha- 
riot; which ſight as it appear'd magnificent, 
ſo *twas receiv'd with a Veneration free 
1 from en vy, or (what ſome ſuggeſt) an of- 
fence tothe SpeQators ; neither did it ſavour 
of Emulation or Ambition, when *twas de- 
_riv'd toafter-Ages, The People applauded 
likewie the Honours he did to his Collegue, 
in ſetting forth his Obſequies with a Fune- 
ral Oration ; which fo pleas'd the Romans, 
and found fo good a Reception, that it be- 
came cuſtomary for the beit Men to cele- 
brate the Funerals of great Men with 
Speeches in their Commendation ; and 
their Antiquity is affirm'd to be greater 
than that of Greece : unleſs, according to the 
Orator Azaximenes's Account, we acknow- 
ledge Solon to be Author. EE 
Let ſome part of Yaleriass behaviour Valerius 
gave an offence and diſguſt ro the People: %% 
Por as Brutus, whom they eſteem'd as —_ 
Patriot of their Liberty, had not preſum'd 
to lord it without a Collegue, but ſtill aſ- 
ſum'd one and then another to him in his 
Commiſſion; fo Valerius (ſaid they) car- 
| Tying all things by his Power, ſeem'd not a 
Succeſſor to Bratis, having no deference 
to 
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to the Conſulſhip, but an aim to Targair' 


Tyranny ; and notwithſtanding his verbal 


Harangues to Brutus Memory, yet when 


he was attended with all the Rods and Axes, 
and came from an Houſe as ſtately as that 


he demoliſh'd of the Kings, thoſe actions 
ſhew'd him an imitator of Tarquin: be. 


ſides his dwelling Houſe, call'd Velia, was 
more magnificent, which hanging over the 
Forum, overlook'd all Tranſactions there; 
the acceſs to it was hard, and the return 
from it difficult; but to fee him come down, 
was a ſtately Proſpect, and equaPd the ma- 


jeſty of a King. But Valerius ſhew'd how 


Valerius 
demoli 
1 
Bately 
Au. 


Qaomyg 
e. 


tion; and wiſh'd a repair of ſo much beauty 


much it imported Men in Power and great 
Offices to give admittance to Truth before 
Flattery; for upon his Friends remonſtran- 
ces, that he diſpleasꝰd the People, he contend- 
ed not, neither reſented it, but that very 


night ſending for Carpenters, pulled down 


his Houſe, and levePd it with the Ground; 


ſo that in the morning the People flocking 


thither ſaw the Ruins, they lov'd and ad- 


mir'd the generoſity of the Man, and de- 


plor'd the Conſul's loſs, who wanting as 


Houſe, was forc'd to ſeek a foreign Habita- 


and magnificence, as to one to whom ma- 


lice had unjuſtly procur'd the ruin. His 
Friends receiv*d him, till the Place the Peo- | 


ple gave him was furniſh'd with an Houſe, 


though leſs ſtately than his own, where 


_ now | 
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now ſtands the Temple call'd Vicus Pab- 


licas. 
He reſolv*d to render the Government as 
well as himſelf, inſtead of terrible, familiar 
and pleaſant to the People, and parted the 
Axes from the Rods, and always upon his 
entrance into the Aſſembly, with an hum- 
ble ſubmiſſion vaiPd them to the People, as 
reſtoring thereby the excellency of a Common- Mclamu- 
wealth: and this the Conſuls obſerve to this %% b 
day. But the Humility of the Man, which ex-! 
the People thought real, was but a device, .. 
to abate their envy by this moderation; for 
as much as he detracted from his Liberty, 
ſo much he ad vanc'd in his Power, the Peo- 
ple ſtill ſubmitting with ſatisfaction, which 
they expreſs d by calling him Poplicola, i.e. 
4 popular Man; which name had the prehe- auwrs. 
minence of the relt, and therefore in the 9 
ſequel of this Hiſtory we ſhall uſe no other. 
He gave free leave to any to ſue for the 
Confulſhip, but before the admittance of 
a Collegue, miſtruſting futurity, leſt the 
emulation or the ignorance of him ſhould 
croſs his deſigns, by his own Authority en- 
acted ſome good and noble Conſtitutions. 
Firſt he ſupply'd the vacancies of the Sena- 135 or 
tors, which either Tarquin long before put nnces and 
to death, or the War lately cut off; thoſe pos 7.4 


that were regiſtred, they write, amount- 


ed to One hundred threeſcore and four: 
afterwards he made ſeveral Laws, which  _ 
5 By | added 
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added much to the Peoples liberty, as one 
z-anting Offenders the liberty of appealing 
io the People from the cenſure of the Con. 
ſuls; a ſecond, that made it Dcach to uſury 


the Magiſtracy without the Peoples con. 


ſent; a third for the relief of poor Citizens, 
which taking ot their Taxes encouragd 


their labours; another ag: init Diſobedience 


to the Conſuls, which was no leſs popular 


than the reſt, and rather to the benefit of 


the Commonalty, than to the advantage 
of the Nobles; for it impos'd upon Diſloyal- 


ty the penalty of ten Oxen and two Sheep, 


the price of a Sheep being ten Oboli, of an 


| Amy wt Ox an hundred. For the uſe of Money ws 
nuch in ue then infrequent amongſt the Romans, their 


among the 


Romans. Wealth conſiſt ing in a plenty of Cattle; ſo 
that afterwards their Eſtates were calbd 


Tixinie Peculia from Pecas, i. e. Cattle, and had up- 


Z 75 on their antient Money engrav'd an O, 
Cue. | 


their Sons Sailli, Bubaici, or Caprarii, (they 


popula "ay of the Giver ; yet amidſt this mo. 
deration he inſtituted one exceſſive Puniſh- 


aà Sheep, or an Hog; and hence ſirnam'd 


calling Capre, Goats, and Porci, Hogs.) | 
Theſe Laws ſhew'd the evenneſs and the 


ment, for he made it lawful without accu- 
ſation to take away any Man's Life that 
aſpir'd to Tyranny, and acquitted the E- 
ecutioner, if he produc'd Evidences of the 
Crime; for tho twas not probable, whoſe 
deſigns were fo great, to eſcape all notice, 

1 yet | 
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) 
yet becauſe *rwas poſſible his Power might 
prevent Judgment, which the Uſurpation it 
| ſelf would then take off, he gave a Licence 
to any to prevent the Uſarper, He was ho- TTeganCe y | 
nour'd likewiſe for the Law touching the » <= 
Treaſury ; and becauſe neceſſity ingag'd the 
Citizens out of their Eſtates to contribute 
ro the maintenance of Wars, and he being 
unwilling himſelf to be concern'd in the 
Care of it, or to permit his Friends, or in- 
deed that the publick Mony ſhould be 
entruſted into private Hands, allotted the 
Temple of Saturn for the Treaſury (in 


which to this Day they repoſite the Tri- 
bute-Mony) and granted the People the 


liberty of chuſing two young Men as Qzeſ- 

tors, i. e. Treaſurers, and the firſt were mw. 

b. Veturius and Minutius Marcus, there be- P Veturi- 

ing a great Sum collected, for they afſeſs'd CS: 

one hundred and thirty thouſand, excuſing Marcus, 
Orphans and Widows from the Payment. %, A 

Affairs ſtanding in this poſture, he admit- Rome. 

ted Lucretius, the Fat her of Lucretia, as his 

Collegue, and gave him the precedence in 

the Government by reſigning up the Faſces, 

i. e. Rods, to him as due to his Years; which TW; 2 

humble obſervance to Age was deriv'd to d 

Poſterity. But within a few Days Lacretias sg 

dy'd, and Marcus Horatius ſucceeded in 

that Honour, and continu'd the remain- 

ing part of the Lear. 5 


Now 
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rations in Tuſcany 
the Romans, tis ſaid a portentous Accident 
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Now whilſt Tarquin was making Prepa- 
for a ſecond War 2 


fell out. When Tarquin was King, and ha. 


ving not compleated the Buildings of the 
Capitol, he deſigning, whether from a Di. 
vine Impulſe, or his own Pleaſure, to erect 
an Earthen Chariot upon the top, entruſted | 
the Workmanſhip to Taſcans of the City | 
Veies, but ſoon after was oblig'd to retire | 
from his Kingdom: the Work thus mo- 


= elbd, the Taſcans ſet in a Furnace, but the 


Clay ſhew'd not thoſe paſſive Qualities 
which uſually attend its Nature, to ſubſide | 
and be condens'd upon the Exhalations of | 
the moiſture, but roſe up and ſwell'd to | 
that bulk, that being conſolidated and firm, 

notwithſtanding the removal of the Head | 

and breaking down the Walls of the Fur- 


nace, it could not be taken out without 
much difficulty. The Wiſe Men look'd up- 
on this as a Divine Prognoſtick of Succels 


and Power to thoſe that ſhould enjoy it, | 
and the Tuſcans refolv'd not to deliver it 


to the Romans who demanded it; but an- 


ſwer'd, that it rather belong'd to Targuin, 


than to thoſe that forc'd him into Exile. A 


few Days after there happen'd an Horſe- 
Race with the uſual Shows and Solemaitys: | 


the Charioteer with his Crown on his Head 


ſoftly driving his Viftorious Chariot out of 


the Ring, the Horſes, upon no apparent 
5 occaſion 
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| occaſion affrighted, but either out of a 
Divine Inſtigation or an Accidental, hurry*d 
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away their Driver full ſpeed to Rome; nei- 


ther did his holding them in prevail, or his 
gentle Soothings,but with Violence was forc'd 


| along, till coming to the Capitol, was there 


thrown by the Gate calPd Ratamena. This 
Occurrence rais'd Wonder and Fear in the 


uche abe 
veule 1 


Veians, who upon this permitted a Delivery 


rene 3 
Now Tarquin, the Son of Demaratus, 
warring with the Sabins, avow'd the Buil- 


ding of the Capitol, which Tarquinias Su- 


| perbus, Grandſon to the Avower, began, 


et could not dedicate it, becauſe he loſt 


| his Kingdom before twas finiſh'd. When 
| *twas compleated and adjuſted with all its 


' Ornaments, Poplicola had a great Ambition Poplicola 


to the Dedication, but the Nobility envy'd i 


him that Honour, as well as thoſe his Pru- 


of dedica- 
ting the 


dence in making Laws and Conduct in Wars Capitol. 
entitled him to: And preſuming he merited 


not the Addition of this, they importun'd 


| Horatius to ſue for the Dedication; and 


whilſt Poplicola was engag'd to lead the Ar- 
my into the Field, voted it to Horatias, 


and accordingly conducted him to the Ca- 


| pitol, aſſuring themſelves, that were Popli- 
cola preſent, they ſhould not have prevail'd. 
Let ſome write, Poplicola was by Lot de- 
ſtin'd againft his Will to the Army, the o- 


ther to the Dedication; and what happen d 
e in 


. 
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in the Performance, ſeems to intimate ſome 
ground for this Conjecture: for upon the 
Ides of September, which happens about the 


Full- Moon of the Month Metagitnion, the | 


People flocking to the Capitol, and Silence | 
enjoin'd, Horatius, after the Performance of 
other Ceremonies, holding the Doors, ac. 


_ cording to cuſtom pronounc'd the Words 


of Dedication; then Marcus the Brother of | 

Poplicola, who had ſtood for ſome time at 
the Door, obſerving his opportunity, cry'd, | 
4 O Conſul, thy Son lies dead in the Camp,” 


Hora Which made great Impreſſions upon the | 


the Dedication of the Second Temple: The | 


| Auditory, yet in to wiſe diſcompos'd Hors. 
tias, receiving only this Reply, © Then uf 
« the dead out whither you pleafe, for I h! 
4 nat admit of Sorrow; and ſo purſu'd his 
Dedication. This News was not true, but 
Marcus thought the Lye miglit avert him 


from his Performance. This argu'd hima | 


Man of an admirable Conſtancy, whether 


he preſently faw through the Cheat, or be. ; 


liev'd it as true, ſhewing no Diſcompoſure | 
in his Paſſions. The ſame Succeſs attended 


Firſt is faid to be built by Tarquin, and de- 
dicated by Horatius, which was burn'd 
down in the Civil Wars. The Second Sj 
built, and dying before the Dedication, be- 
queath'd that Honour to Catalas; but when 
this was demoli{td in the Vitellian Sedi- | 
tion, Veſpaſian with ſomewhat like Succes | 
4 began 
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began a Third, and ſa w it finiſh'd, but liv'd 

not to ſee its Ruins, which accompany*d 

his Death; yet ſurviving the Dedication of 

| his Work, ſeem'd more fortunate than Sylla, 

| whody'd before his, though immediately 

after his Death *twas conſum'd by Fire. A 

Fourth was built by Domitian, and dedica- 

ted. Tis faid Tarquin expended forty thou- 

| fand Pound of Silver in the very Founda- The Mag- 
tions; but the greateſt Treaſure of any pri- —_ 

vate Man in Rome wou'd not diſcharge the if the | 

| Gilding of this Temple in our Days, it a- ©. 


| mounting to above twelve thouſand Ta- 


| lents: the Pillars were cut out of Pextelick Terriare 
Marble, having Length ſuitable to their“ 
Thickneſs, and theſe we ſaw at Athens; 


| but when they were cut a-new at Rome 
| and embelliſh'd, they gain'd not fo much 


Beauty, as they loſt in Proportion, being 45e, 
en e 
| foever ſhou'd admire the Excellency of & 

the Capitol, and afterwards ſurvey a Gal- 
lery in Domitiaz's Palace, or an Hall, Bath, 
or the Apartments of his Concubines, what 
Epicarmus wrote of a profuſe Man, 


Ou ed h- To y ko?” Eyes rü, yalgas Jude. 


Thou art not gen rous, thy Bounty's Vice 


B Je Cn „ 
Th Gifts thou laviſh/t, and gloryſt in the 


e ep he 
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he might readily apply it to Domitian, Thon 


art neither pious or noble, only pleaſing thy ſuf 
inthe Itch of Building, and « Deſire, like Made! 


| of converting all into Gold and precious Stones, 
And thus much for this matter. 


Porſenna 
eſpouſes 
Tarquin's 
Quarrel. 


to Rome, that they ſhould receive T arquis 
as their King; and upon the Romans Re 11 
proclaim'd War, and having ſignify'd the | 


Poplicola in his abſence was choſen Conſul ' 
a ſecond time, and Titas Lucretius his Col. 


T arquiz, after the great Battel whereinhe 


loſt his Son in an Engagement with Braty; 


| fled to Cluſias, and fought Aid from Cle, 


Porſenna, then the moſt powerful Prince 
of Italy, and a Perſon of ſingular Candour 


and Generoſity, who aſſur'd him his Aff. L 


ſtance, immediately ſending his Commands 


| 


Time and Place where he intended his A. 
fault, approach'd with a great Army. Now 


legue ; but returning to Rome with Inten- 


tions of appearing more generous than Po- 


ſenna, built the City Sigliuria when Porſen- 


n lay encamp'd in the Neighbourhood; 
and walling it at great expence, there placd 
a Colony of Seven Hundred Men, as being 


making a ſharp Aſſault, oblig'd the Defer- | 
dants to retire to Rome, who had almolt | 


little concern'd at the War: but Porſenn 


in their Entrance admitted the Enemy into 


the City, had not Poplicola by ſally ing out | 


at the Gate prevented them, and joining 


Battel by Her ſide, oppos'd the * 


„„ / . rn _ _wwjHowu( 


3 .. ß ]³˙ ü a aan 1 


4 
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that preſs'd on with their multitude ; but 
at laſt ſinking under his honourableWounds, 
was carried out of the Fight. The ſame 
fortune fell upon Lacretias, ſo that the Ro- 
mans being diſmay'd retreated into the City 
for their ſecurity, and Rome was in great 
hazard of being taken, the Enemy making 
good their purſuit to the Wooden Bridg, 
where Cocles Horatius, ſeconded by two 
of the eminenteſt Men in Rome, Her- — 
| menias and Lucretius, made head againſt Cocies 
them. (This name he obtain'd from the Horatius. 
loſs of one of his Eyes in the Wars; or as 
bodthers write, from the depreſſure of his 
| Noſe, which cauſing a ſeeming coalition of ip295 f. 
bu Eye-brows, made both Eyes appear but 
as one; and hence they intending to cal! 
im Cyclops, by a cadency of the Tongue, Darhus 
| uſually call'd him Cocles.) This Cocles kept , 

the Bridg, and repulsd the Enemy, till his 

own Party broke it down behind, and then 
in his Armour caſt himſelf into the River, 

and ſwam to the hither ſide, being woun- 

ded upon his Hip with a Taſcan Spear. 

Poplicola admiring his Courage, invited the 

Romans every one to gratify him with a 
Preſent of as much Proviſions as he ſpent 
ina day, and afterwards gave him as much 
Land as he could encircle with a Plough in 
one day; beſides erected a brazen Statue 

to his honour in the Temple of Vulcan, as 

| Aa requital for the Lameneſs he contracted. 
1 Ee 3 from 


The noble 
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Argstur. 


dlous at- 
tempt of 
Mutius. 
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from his Wound. But Por/enns laying cloſe 
Siege to the City, and a Peſtilence raging 


amongſt the Romans, belides a new Army | 
of the Taſcans making Incurſions into the 
Country; Poplicola, a third time choſen | 


Conſul, deſign'd without ſallying out to make 


his defence; however privately ſtealing out 
1 upon the Taſcans, put them to flight, and | 
The hazar- 


ſlew five thouſand. Now the Hiſtory of 


Matix: is varioully deliver'd, but this Rela. 


tion ſhall follow the common reception: 
he was a Perſon endow'd with every V irtue, 


\_ but moſt eminent in Warfare; and reſolving 


to kill Porſenna, attir'd himſelf in Ts 
Habit, and uſing the Language came tothe | 
Camp, and approaching the Seat where the | 
King fat amongſt his Nobles, but not of a | 
certainty _— the King, and yet fear- 
ful to enquire, drew out his Sword, and | 


ſtab'd him, who amongſt all made the like. 


faſt and undaunted Countenance. Porſennss 
admiring the Man, diſmiſs'd him, and re- 
turn'd his Sword, rg it from his Seat 


lieſt appearance of being a King. Matis . 
was taken in the act, and whilſt under Ex- | 
amination, a Pan of Fire was brought to the 
King, who intended to ſacrifice: Matis 


thruſt his right Hand into the Flame, and 
whilſt it burnt, beheld Porſenna with a ſted- 


«© Matias receiv'd it in his left Hand, which 


&« occaſion'd the Name of Scævola, i. e. ft: | 
* banded; and faid, I have overcome the | 
5 JJV. 


a a +&# = 1 
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« terrors of Porſenna, yet am vanquiſh'd 
« by his Generoſity, and Gratitude obliges 
64 metodiſcover what no Puniſhment could 
« extort; and aſſur'd him then, that three 
hundred Romans, all of the fame Reſolu- 
tion, lurk'd about his Camp, only waiting 
for an opportunity; and that he by lot de- 
ſtin d to the Enterpriſe, was not troubled 
he miſcarry'd in the Succeſs, becauſe he was 
fo good a Man, and deſerv'd rather to be a 
Friend to the Romans than an Enemy. To 
this Porſenna gave credit, and thereupon ex- 
preſs'd an Inclination to a Truce, not, I 
preſume, ſo much out of fear of the 300 
Romans, as an admiration of the Roman 
Courage. All other Writers call this Man 
Matius Scævola: yet Athenodorus Sandon, in a 
Book wrote to Octavia, Ceſar's Siſter, avers 
he was alſo call'd Opfigoxus. Poplicola not 
ſo much eſteeming Porſennas Enmity dan-—- 
gerous to Rome as his Friend ſhip and Alli- 
| ance ſerviceable, was induc d to refer the 
| Controverſy betwixt him and Tarquin to his 
| Arbitration, and ſeveral times engag'd to 
prove Tarquin the worſt of Men, and juſtly 
depriv'd of his Kingdom: But Tarquiz 
proudly reply'd, he would admit no Judg, 
much leſs Porſenna, that had revolted from 
huis Confederacy. Porſenna reſenting this Porſenna 
Anſwer, and miſtruſting the Equity of his 705 _ 
_ Cauſe, together with the Solicitations of his ;he Ro- 
Son Aruns, who was earneſt for the Ro- mans. 
of io man 
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man Intereſt, made a Peace on theſe Condi. | 
tions, That they ſhould reſign the Field they | 
had taken from the Taſcans, and reftore 
all Priſoners, and receive their Fugitives, 
To confirm the Peace, the Romans gave as 


Hoſtages ten of the Nobility's Sons, and as | 


many Daughters, amongſt which was Ve 


leria the Daughter of Poplicola, . 


from all Acts of Hoſtility, and the Virgins 
went down to the River to bathe, at that | 


Upon theſe aſſurances, Porſenne ceagd | 


_ embracing the Waters rendred it pleaſant 
and ſerene; and ſeeing no guard or any | 
coming or going over, were encouraged to 
fim over, notwithſtanding the depth and 
the violence of the Stream. Some affirm 
that one of them, by Name Clælia, paſſing 
over on Horſe-back, perſuaded the reſt to 
follow; but upon their fafe arrival coming 


to Poplicola, he neither admir'd or ap- | F 


Rexupon- 
u Pe 
Ai. 


prov'd their return, but was concern d, left 
he ſhould appear leſs faithful than Porſenna, 


and this boldneſs in the Virgins ſhould ar- 
gue I reachery in the Romans; 10 that appre- | 


hending them, he ſent them back to Por- | 
ſenua. But Tarquin's Men having Intelli- | 
gence thereof, laid a ſtrong Ambuſcade on 


the other fide for thoſe that conducted 


hem; who skirmiſhing rogerher, Pal, 


the Daughter of Poplicola, ruſh'd through 


the Enemy and fled, and with the aſſiſtance 


of | 
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of three of her Retinue made good her 


u ſaw the Virgins return 


— — 


Eſcape; whilſt the reſt were dangerouſly 
hedg'd in by the Soldiers. Arans, Porſen- 
1s Son, upon advertency thereof, haſten d 
to their reſcue, and putting the Enemy to 


flight, deliver'd the Romans. When Porſen Porſen- 
na's gene- 
roſity to the 


'd, and demand- 


ing who was the Author and Abetter of 


| the Deſign, and underſtanding Clælia to be Fopli- 
| the Perſon, look'd upon her with a Count- 

| nance equally chearful and compaſſionate, 
and commanding one of his Horſes to be 


brought ſumptuouſly adorn'd, made her the 


Preſent. This as an evidence they produce, 


who affirm that only Clælia paſs'd the Ri- 


ver on Horſeback ; thoſe who deny it, 
eſteem'd it only as the honour the Taſcans 


did to her Courage, whoſe Effigies on Horſe- 
back ſtands in the Via Sacra as it leads to 
the Palatium, which ſome ſay is the Statue 


of Clzlia, others of Valeria. Porſenna thus 


reconciÞPd to the Romans, oblig'd them with 


a freſh inſtance of his Generoſity, and com- 
manded his Soldiers to depart the Camp 
only with their Arms; and leaving their 


Tents wealthy and furniſh'd with Provi- 
lions, he aſſigned them to the Romans. 


| Whence it became cuſtomary upon publick 
ale of Goods, to cry Porſenna's firſt, there- 
by to eternize the memory of his kindneſs; 


and erected his brazen Image by the Senate- 
houſe, plain, but of antique faſhion. 3 
5 5 | wards 
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wards the Sabins making Incurſions upon 
the Romans, M. Valerius, Brother m N. 


Marcus 


over #he management of affairs, by the Conduct and 
Sabins. Authority of Poplicola, obtain'd two great 
95 Viccories, in the latter of which he flew 


thirteen thouſand Sabizs without the bok | 
of one Roman, and was honour'd witha | 


Houſe built in the Palatium at the publick 


charge, as an acceſſion to his Triumphs; and | 
les opend 
inward into 200 Houſes, they made this to | 
open outward into the Street, as intimating | 
by this privilege, that he was always ready 


wherea:: he Doors of other Houſes 


for the publick Service. The fame faſhion 
in their Doors the Greeks (they ſay) had af 
old, which appears from their Comedies, 
wherein thoſe that are going out make a 
noiſe at the Door within, to give notice to 
thoſe that paſs by or ſtand near the Door, 
that the opening the Door into the Street 
might occaſion no ſurprifal. 
I be Year after Poplicola was made Con- 


ſul the fourth time, when a Confederacy af 


the Sabins and Latinas threatned a War; 


| beſides, a ſuperſtitious Fear o' er- run the Cr ; 


licala, was made Conſul, and with bin 
Ame; © of humius Tubertus. Marcas through the 


gicaaw ty, ariſing from the Womens miſcarriages of 


Eames. matilous Births, and no Conception waiting 


its due time. Poplicola upon the Sybills in- 
ſtructions andy. to Plato, and reſtoring } 


certain Games de 


icated to Apollo, ren- 
; bo " dred 


of 


W nner 
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dred the Cley chanefel, with the aſſurances 


he had in the Gods, and then prepar'd a- 
inſt the menaces of Men. Now there was 
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— Appias Clauſus amongſt the Sabin, a Appius 


Man of a great Eſtate and ſtrength of Body, 
but moſt eminent for the excellency of his 


much occaſioned by his protracting the 


War, and ſeeming to promote the Roman 
' Intereſt, as —_— to bring them under 


their Yoke; and knowing how welcome 


theſe Reports would be receiv'd 1 the ga- 
ping Multitude, and how offenſi 

would be to the Army and the Abettors of 
the War, was afraid to ſtand a Trial; but 
having a conſiderable aſſiſtance of Friends 


and Allies, rais'd a Tumult amongſt the Sa- 


promote and encreaſe it, and accordingly 
diſpatch'd Emiſſaries with theſe inſtructions 


to Clauſus, That Poplicola was aſſur'd of- 
his Goodneſs and Juſtice, and thought it * i' 


even in bad Men unworthy, eſpecially in 


| him, though injur*d, to ſeek revenge upon 
his Citizens; yet if he pleas'd for his own 
| fecurity to leave his Enemies and come to 


ve they 


| bins, which delay'd the War. Neither 
was Poplicols wanting, not only to under- 
ſtand the grounds or the Sedition, but to 


Clauſus 

deſerts the 
Sabin 
Virtue, and the depth of his Reaſon, yet C. 
could not (what is uſually the fate of great 
Men) eſcape the envy of others, which was 


Are ers 


Rome, he ſhould be receiv'd both in publick 


and private, with that honour his Virtue | 


 delerv'd, 
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deſerv'd, or their Grandeur requir'd. Ap. 
dius ſeriouſly weighing thoſe things which 
Bixhizz 7 Neceſſity propos d as advantageous, and advi. 
anaſclaor. ſing with his Friends, and they inviting 


others to the ſame perſuaſion, came to 


Rome with five thouſand Families with their 


Wives and Children, being a People of 2 
quiet and ſedate Temper. Poplicola adver. | 


tis'd of their approach, receiv'd them with 
all the kind Offices of a Friend, and enfran- 


_ chis'd them into the Community, allotting 
to every one two Acres of Land by the R- 
ver of Aniene, but to Clauſus twenty fire | 


Elauſus Acres, and admitted him into the Senate, 
Eben and made him an Aſſociate in the Govern. 


ment; which he ſo prudently manag'd, that | 
it haſten'd his Preferment, and ſo improvd | 
his Greatneſs, that his Poſterity the Claudi 
became inferior to no Family in Rome. 
The departure of theſe Men rendred" | 


things quiet amongſt the Sabins, yet the 
chief of the Community would not ſuffer 


Arges them to ſettle into a Peace, but reſented that 


out I 


Jai Clauſus, what his Preſence could not at- 


chnhieve, by turning Renegade ſhould ob- 
ſtruct their revenge upon the Romans for 


all their injuries; and coming with a great 
Army, fat down before Fident, and placd 
an Ambuſcade of Two thouſand Men near 
Rome, in the obſure and hollow places, | 
with a deizn thit ſome few Horſemen, as 


O 


ſoonas day, ſhoald make Inzurſions, com- 
3 = manding | 
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manding them upon their Approach to the 


| Town, ſo to retreat, as to draw the Enemy 


into the Ambuſh; but Poplicola ſoon adver- 
tis'd of theſe Deſigns by the Renegadoes, diſ- 
pos'd his Forces to their reſpective Charges, 


and Poſthamius Balbus his Son-in-Law com- 


ing with Three Thouſand Men in the Eve- 


, 


ning was order'd to take the Hills, under 


which the Ambuſh lay, there to obſerve 


their Motions: and the Collegue Lacretius, 


attended with a Body of light and luſty 


Men, was commanded with his Horſe to 
aſſail the Van-curriers of the Sabins; whilſt 


he with another Army encompalſs'd the E- 


nemy, and, accidentally a thick Miſt falling, 
Poſthumias early in the morning with Shouts 


from the Hills aſſa il'd the Ambuſcade: La- 


| cretius charg d the light Horſe, and Popli- 
| cola befieg'd the Tents; fo that things aſ- 
ſur'd a Defeat and Ruin to the Sabins; 


and thoſe that made no Reſiſtance the Ro- 
mans kilPd in their Flight, all their Hopes 
expiring in their own Deſtruction: for each 
Army of the Sabins preſuming Safety in 
the other, both ceas'd to fight or keep their 


| Ground; the one quitting the Camp to re- 
| tire to the Ambuſcade, the Ambuſcade fly- 


The Sa- 
bins totally 
vanquiſh'd. 


ing to the Camp, met thoſe in as great 


need of Aſſiſtance, to whom they fled in 


hopes of a Security: but the nearneſs of the 


City Fidenæ became a Preſervation to ſeve- 
ral of the Sabins, eſpecially to thoſe that 


upon 
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Priſoners. This Victory the Romans (tho 
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upon the ſacking deſerted the Camp; but 


thoſe that could not recover the City, ei. 
ther periſh'd in the Field, or were taken 


uſually aſcribing ſuch Succeſs to ſome God) 


and ' twas obſerv'd to be heard amongſt the 


attributed to the Conduct of one Captain; 


Soldiers, that Poplicola had deliver'd their 


r 


Enemies lame and blind, only not in Chains 


cru'd to the Romans. But Poplicola having 


ended his Triumph, and bequeathing the | 
City to the Prudence of the ſucceeding | 
- Poplicola Conſuls, ſoon dy*d, whoſe Life was led with | 

e. the Goodneſs and Virtue Mortality woud | 

admit: The People, as not having gratifyd | 
his Deſerts when alive, but as in Gratitude | 
ſtill oblig'd, decreed him a publick Inter. 


ment, every one contributing his Quadra 


towards the Charge; beſides the Women | 

by a general Conſent in private mourn'd a 

whole Year with a ſincere Veneration to his | 

1 He was bury'd at the Peoples de- 
t 


fire in the Street call'd Velia, where his Po- 


ſterity had the Honour of Burial; but now 
none of the Family are there interr'd, but 


the Body 15 carry'd thither, and one places 


a burning Torch under it, and then imme- 


diately takes it away, as an Atteſtation of | 


the Deceaſed's Privilege, and his receding 
from his Honour, and then the Body is 4 


 asveigf=. to bediſpatch'd by the Sword: beſides, from 
the Spoil and Priſoners a great Wealth ac. | 


(| 
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OF 


Por li col A with Soon: 
Now there appears ſomewhat ſingular 
I in this Parallel, and what has not oc- 
cur'd in any other of the Lives; as the one 
to be the Imitator of the other, and the o- 
| thera Witneſs of his Virtue: ſo that upon 
the Survey of Solan's Sentence to Creſus ap- 
| plauding Telass Happineſs, it ſeems more 
applicable to Poplicola; for Tellas, whoſe vir- 
tuous Life and dying-well had gain'd him 
| the Name of the happieſt Man, yet was ne- 
| ver celebrated in Solon's Poems for a good 
| Man, or that his Children or his Govern- 
ment deſerv'd his Memorial: But Poplicola, 
as his Life was the moſt eminent among 
the Romans, as well for the Greatneſs of his 
Virtue as his Power, ſo at his Death he was 
Aa accounted amongft the greateſt Families; 
and even in our days the Poplicole, Meſale, Popli- 
and Valerii for Six Hundred Years acknow- = 
Ban him as the Fountain of their Honour. ;F > 
ides, Tellas, tho keeping his Order, and conti 
fighting like a Valiant Captain, yet was 


ſlain 


* 
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ſlain by his Enemies; but Poplicols (what 
was more honourable) flew his Enemi 
and ſaw his Country victorious through his 
Conduct; and his Honours and Triumphs 
_ procur'd him (what was Solon's Ambition) 
an happy End: and what, as a Reproof to 
Mimnermus, touching the Continuance of 
Man's Life, he exclaim'd, 


Mu por dnAauoos Sue G- pike dard place 
| Tlothoniuu Surwy ? 2 Sr | 


A ſilent unlamented Death I hate, 


Let Sighs of Friends and Tears attend u Fat; 2 


atteſted his Happineſs : His Death did no | 
only draw Tears from his Friends and Ac- | © 

auaintance, but became the Object of an | 

univerſal Wiſh and Sorrow through the 


whole City; for the very Women deplord 


this loſs as of a Son, Brother, or univerſal | 


Father. Solon ſaid, 85 


Kew I tutigew & Tur, A dαν⁰)m; Je aumidue 
"Our A MN. 


An Eſtate I love, but not unjuſtly got, 


leſt Vengeance ſhould purſue the Injuſtice: | 
But Poplicola's Riches were not only the |. 
Product of his Juſtice, but his Diſtributions | 


of them to the Poor were the Diſcretion of 
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his Charity, ſo that if Solon was reputed 
the wiſeſt Man, we mult allow Poplicols 


an Honour to Salon, as Solon to him, in 

tranſmitting the exacteſt method of model- 

ling a Commonwealth, and tripping the 

Conſulſhip of its Pride, made it eaſy and 

| pleaſant to the People; he tranſplanted ſe- 

veral Laws into Rome, as his impowering 

the People to elect their Officers, and al- 

| lowing Offenders the liberty of appealing 

|| to the People, as Solon did to the Judges. 
Poplicola did not indeed create a new Se- 
nate, as Solon did, but augmented the old 

| with almoſt a double number. He erected 

| the Office of Quaeftors; leſt the Conſul, if 
good, ſhould not have leiſure otherwiſe to 


| attend greater Matters; or if bad, ſhould 


have any Temptation to Unjuſtice, having 


the Government and Treaſury in his Hands. 


| The averſion to Tyranny was greater in Pop- Ma- 
| licola: for whoſoever endeavour'd an Uſur- #7 
pation, his Puniſhment by Solon's Law com- 
menc'd only upon Conviction ; but Popli- 

cola made it Death before a Trial. And 

tho Solon juſtly gloried, that when things 


. | without the leaſt Averſion of the Citi- 


zens were preſented to his Sovereignty, 
. he refus'd the Offer 3 Ff Poplicola merited 
Siu n | 0D not 
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not leſs, who finding a Tyrannical Govern- 
ment, made it more popular by not uſ 
the Authority he might. But we muſt 
low, that Solon knew it before F 
for, 


ao 
PP 5 


e vw we ack. 


2 to Solon, which much 
tttxen's Liberty: for 8 


level little avail'd, if the Debts of the Poor l 


prevented that Equal wh and where they 
r 


their Liberty, a 
By al & in Debates, Elect ions, and Adminiſtration of 


ſeem'd chiefly to exe 


Nen, their Offices, 
Ie. Rich, yielding 


' were over-ruPd by 
ſelves to their dit poll. 


But tis more extraordinary, that Rebellin 
attending uſually this remiſſion of Debts, | 


yet he apply'd this as a deſperate Remedy 
= ſeaſonably allay'd their Heats by his 


virtue and Eſteem, which was above the 
Infamy or Detraction, that could ariſe from 
this Act. The beginning of his Gover- 


ment was more glorious, for he was him- 

ſelf an Original, and follow'd no Example, 

: and without the aid of an Ally did po 
| NF 


+ | 


k dos ˙— A ES 


Holding not too lie im fut a 8 
H x= But the remiſfiow of wett was more pcua 
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things by his own Conduct: yet the Death 
of Poplicols was more happy and admired ; 
for Solon faw the Diffolution of his own 
Commonwealth, but Poplicole preſerv'd 
his inviolably till the Civil Wars. Solow 
leaving his Laws engraven in Wood, but 
| deſtitute of a Defender, departed Athens; 
whilſt Poplicola remaining in his Magiſtra- 
cy eſtabliſh'd the Government: and tho 
| Solon was ſenſible of 1 Ambition, 
yet he was not able to ſuppreſs it, but ſunk 
under the new eſtabliſh'd Tyranny ; where- 
|| as Poplicola utterly ſubverted and diffolved 
| a potent Monarchy, ſtrongly ſettled by 
| long continuance; | ing ung inferior 
| to SoloninVirtueand Diſpoſition, and with- 
al favourably aſſiſted with Power and For- 
tunc to accompliſh his virtuous Deſigns : 
and as for martial Exploits, Daimachas Pla- 


Commander, obtain'd the Victory. As to ; yd « 


the managery of publick Affairs, Solon in a Solon. _ 
Mimical way, and bya Counterfeit ſhew of 
madneſs ſollicited the Enterpriſe of Salamis; 
whereas Poplicola in the very beginning, 
nothing dauntedat the greateſt Enterpriſes, 
oppos d Tarquin, detected the Conſpiracy ; 
and being principally concern'd both in 
| f preventing 
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preventing the Eſcape, and afterwards pu- 
niſhin 


ded the Tyrants from the City, but fry. 


ſtrated likewiſe all their Expectat ions from 


thence : who, as in matters of Conflict, Ty. 


mult or Oppoſition, he behav'd himſelf with | 
Courage and Reſolution; ſo in peaceable De. | 
bates, where Per ſuafion and Condeſcenſion | 
were requiſite, he was more to be com. 
mended ; Porſenna, a terrible and invincible | 
Enemy, by his means being reconciled and 


made a Friend. Some may perhaps object, 


that Salon recovered Salamis for the Athni. 
4 Which they had loſt; whereas Po. 
cola receded from part of what the Romans | 
were preſently poſſeſs d of: but Judgment 

is to be made of Actions according tothe 
Times in which they were perform'd. The 


Conduct of a wiſe Politician is ever fut- 
ed to the preſent poſture of Affairs, who 


greater; as Poplicola, who by reſtoring what 
od thei 


often by foregoing a part ſaves the whole 
and by yielding in a ſmall matter ſecures a 


the Romans had lately ufurped, fa 
undoubted Patrimony, and moreover pro 


_ Cured the Stores of the Enemy for them, 


who were very much ftraitned to ſecure 


their City: For permitting the Deciſion af 
the Controverſy to his Adverſary, he not 


only got the Victory, but what likewiſe 
he would willingly have given to have | 
| + „ | ovel- | 


e Traitors ; he not only excly. | 


—— 
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overcome; Porſenna putting an end to the 
War, and leaving them all the Proviſion of 
his Camp, through a perſuaſion of the 
| Virtue and Gallant Diſpoſition of the Ro- 


mans, which th r Conſul had in 4 
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2 H E obſeure Family of Thenifo | 
L cles gave ſome beginning to his Ho- 
14 and made his tory ſhine 
the brighter. His Father Neocles was none 
of the — ſplendid of Athens, but of the 1 
Divifion of Phrear, and of the Line of L+ | 
ontes ; and by his Mother's fide, as it | 
reported, he was Illegitimate. 
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Vol. I. THEMISTOCLES. 


Tet *mong the Greeks my Fame ſhall never ceaſe, 
For them I brought forth great Themiſtocles. 


Yet Phanics writes that the Mother of The- 
| miſtacles was not of Thracis but of Caria, 
and that her Name was not Abrotenon but 


Faterpe: And Neanthes adds further, that | 


ſhe was of the City of Halicarnaſſus in Ca- 


| ris: Upon which Conſideration, when the 


Strangers, and thoſe that were but of the 


half Blood, or had but one Parent an Athe- 
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| nian, Were to perform their Exerciſe At . 


I Cynoſarges (a wreſtling place without the 


Gates dedicated to Hercules, who was alſo 


under ſome Illegitimacy, and was not one 
of the great Immortal Gods, but had a 


| Mortal Woman for his Mother) Themiſto-T 


Rtacles's 


hemi- 


4 "Wb perſuaded divers of the young Noble- Policy to 
men to accompany him, to anoint and ex- ennoble bis 
_ erciſe themſelves together at Cynoſarges; in _ 


doing which, he ſeemed with ſome Ingenui- 


ty to take away the diſtinction between the 
truly Noble and the Stranger, and between 
thoſe of the whole and thoſe of the half 
| Blood of Athens. However it is certain 
that he was related to the Houſe of Lico- 


the Chappel of Ph hes belonging to that Fa- 


mily, and bezutified it with Pictures and 


other Ornaments, after it had been burnt 
by the Perfians. © 


Ef 4 3 11 


that he rebuilt 


It is confeſs d by all, that from his Youth | 
he was of an Impetuous Nature, full of Spi. 
rit, Apprehenſive, and of a good Underſtand. 

ing; ever reſolving to undertake prex | 
Actions, and manage publick Affairs. The | 
Vacations and Times of Recreation: from 
his Studies, he ſpent not in Play or in Idle. 
neſs, as other Youths, but would be always 
inventing or putting in order ſome Oration | 
or Declamation, the ſubject of which was | 
generally the excuſing or ms Com- | 
panions; fo that his Maſter would often fay 

to him, Boy, thou canſt never be any thing | 

mean or indifferent, but muſt at ſome time | 
or other prove either a moſt Heroick Glo- 
rious Bleſh 


ing, or a moſt Deſtructive Plague == 


very ſlowly and negligently ſuch Inſtructi. 
ons as were given him to improve his Man- 


ners and Behaviour, or to make him skil- | 
ful in any Pleaſure, or to teach him a gen- 

tile or graceful Deportment ; but whatever | - 
was delivered to him to improve him in | 


Prudence, or in the Management of publick 

Affairs, he would apprehend immediately, 
and underſtand it beyond one of his Years, 
for in ſuch things he confided in his own | 


natural Parts: And therefore afterwards in | 


_ Diſcourſes of Humanity, the liberal Scien- | 
ces, and gepteel Education, being derided 
by thoſe Who thought themſelves well skil- | 
ſed therein, he was forced to defend oe 


* 
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ſelf ſome what arrogantly, ſaying, Tunder- 
ſtand not how to touch a Lute or play upon 
| a Harp; but if a ſmall, mean, obſcure Ci- 
ty were committed to my Charge, I know 
well how to make it Conſiderable, Great 
and Glorious. Yet notwithſtanding this, 
Steſimbrotus ſays, That Themiſtocles was a 
Hearer of Anaxagoras, and that he ſtudied 
natural Philoſophy under Meliſſas; but he 
muſt needs err in the time, for Meliſſus was 
Commander of the Samians, when Pericles 
made War againſt Samos; but Themiſtocles 
was much elder than Pericles, whereas 4- 
| mnexagoras was very converſant with him. 
| They are therefore rather to be credited, 
| who report, that Themiſtocles was an ear- 
neſt follower of Mreſiphilas, the Phrearian, 
|| who was neither Orator nor natural Phi- 
* loſopher, but a Profeſſor | of that which 
Was then called Wiſdom, or a Prudence 
_ exerciſed in ordering publick Concerns, and 
an accurate Underitanding and Judgment 
in Aﬀairs of State: which Profeſſion being 
| begun by Solon, was preſerved ſucceſſively as 
| aSe& of Philoſophy ; but thoſe who came 
_ afterwards, and mixed it with Pleadings 
and Diſputes in Law, and transferred the 
| practical part of it toa mere Art of Speak- 
ing, and Exerciſe of Words and Terms, 
| were generally call'd Sophiſters. However 
Themiſtocles, when he entred upon Affairs of 
State, applied himſelf to Mneſiphilas, 
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In the firſt motions of his Youth he wa, | 


not regular nor well poiſed, drawing the 


lines of his Affairs according to his own na. 


tural Fancy, without Reaſon or Inſtruction; 


and made great alterations in his deſigns on 
the one hand and on the other; a very | 
often determined for the worſt, 


they are well taught and managed. But | 
thoſe who upon this account do erroneouf. | 


IV raiſe reports of his being diſinherited by 
his Father, and that his Mother died for | 
grief of her Son's leudneſs, do certainly | 


moſt falſly calumniate him; and there are | 
divers who relate to the contrary, how that 


| to deter him from dealing in the publick, 


and to let him ſee how the vulgar behave | 1 
themſelves towards their Leaders whenthey 


have at laſt no further uſe of them, his Fa- | | 


ther ſhewed him the old Galleys as they | 
lay neglected and forſaken upon the Se.. 
ſhare without any care taken of them. Yet | 


it is evident, that early, even in his youn- 


ger Years, Themiſtocles did moſt violently, 
and with great eagerneſs, apply himſelf to 
underſtand how to govern and to win Glo- | 


ry and Honour; in which being earneſt to | 
be the firſt, from the very beginning he by 


this Raſhneſs preſently created to himſelf 


the hatred of the moſt powerful and | - 
ziefeſt in the City, but more 1 


as he aſter. . 
Wards confeſs' d, ſaying, Ragged Colts male 
the beſt Horſes, when it comes to paſs that 
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of Ariftides the Son of Lyſimachus, who al- Ariſtides 
ways oppoſed him ; and yet all this great En- — 
mity between them ſeem'd to have but a ficcles. 
light beginning, for they both were in love 
with the fair Sceſlaus of Teios, as Ariſton the 
Philoſopher relates: and from that time 
| they perpetually contended with their Par- 
| ties and Factions in the Commonwealth; 
not but that the diſagreeableneſs of their 
Lives and Manners may ſeem to have en- 
| creaſed the difference; for Ariftides was of 
a mild Nature, good and fair conditioned, 
and governing all things for the beſt with 
'| Juſtice and Security; not for Glory, or the 
flavour of the People. He wasoftenforc'd to 
oppoſe Tbemiſtocles, and to ſtand up againſt 
| the encreaſe of his Authority, who ſtirrd 
upthe People to many attempts and Drought : 
in great innovations: for it is faid that 
| Themiftockes was ſo tranſported with the 
2 * 2 ſo * _ 
| thedelireo rming great Actions, that 
| althohe were but TOE when the Battel 
| of Marathos was fought againſt the Perſians, 
and the Warlike Condu of their Gene- 
ral Miltiades was every where noiſed a- 
bout, he was taken notice of to be thought- 
tul, and to go r things a- 
lone by himſelf, to paſs the nights without 
ſleep, and to refuſe his accuſtomd Meetings 
and Recreations; and to thoſe whowondred 
at this change in his manner of living, and 
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demanded the reaſon of it, he gave this An- 

ſwer, That the Trophies of Miltiades would 

not let him ſleep; and when others were 

of Opinion that the Battel of Marabu 

would put an end to the War, Themiſtatli 

thought that it was but the beginning of fir 

nr” Conflicts, for which he prepared 

_ himſelf continually, for the good of all 

Greece,” and exerci ed the City, as one fore. 

ſeeing at a great diſtance what was likely | 

| Themi- to come to paſs. And firſt of all, the Aen. | 

= _— ans being accuſtom'd to diſtribute the Reve- | 

the Reve- nue proceeding from the Silver Mine at Las | 

_ ne of 9*r;on; he was the only Man that durſt pro- 
3 _ to the People, that this * | 
Laurion ſhould ceaſe, — that with the Mony Ships 

kt ould he built to make War a ſt 

building YEginetes,whowere the moſt flouri 


Ships. pleinall Greece, and by ny number 15 their . 
Ships held the 8880 of the Sea: and | 
to this T. hemiſtocles ade ea ily perſuade them, 


not by ſtirring them up againſt Xerxes or | 
the Perſians, who were at a great diftance, 


and their coming was very uncertain, ad 
at that time not much to be feared ; but by 


ſeaſonably making uſe” of the Emulation, | 


HFatred and 5 . of the Athenians againſt 
the Aginetes, he induc'd them to theſe 


Preparations. ' So that with this Mony an | 
hundred Ships were built, with which the7 


afterwards'"fought a ainſt Xerxes; And in 
2 ſhort. tithe he he cane th them to deſcend, 
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and drew the City towards the Sea, with = cauſes 
' this Advantage, that thoſe who on Land gf. 
were not a fit-match for their Neighbours, wards the 
with their Ships might be able to free 
themſelves from the Perſians, and become 
Rulers of Greece. So that, as Plato ſays, 
inſtead of making them a ſtanding Militia, 
and ſtout Soldiers that would not give way 
in Fight, he turned them into Mariners 
and Seamen toſſed about the Sea, and gave 
'| occaſion for this Reproach againſt him, 
That he took away from the Athenians the 
| Spear and the Shield, and bound them to 
the Bank and the Oar. Theſe things he 
| performed, getting the better of Miltiades, 
| who oppoſed him, as Steſimbrotus relates: 
but whether or no he hereby injured the 
| | Purity and exact Rule of Government, 
let thoſe who are more judicious determine. 
But that the deliverance of Greece came at 
that time from the Sea, and that thoſe n 
 Gallies eſtabliſhed the City of Athens again 
after it was deſtroyed; to omit others, 
Xerxes himſelf is a ſufficient Witneſs, who 
tho his Land Fortes were ſtill entire, after 
he had been worſted at Sea, fled away, and 
thought himſelf no ways able to encounter 
them. And it ſeems to me, that he left 
Mar donius behind him, not out of any 
hopes he could have to bring them into 
| f{ubjettion, but to hicder the Greeks from 
_ purſuing him. 


Themiſtocles 


5 


— Ae —— — —ͤ— — 


He went beyond all men in Ambition 
and deſire of Honour, and when he was but 
young and not known in the World, he | 
deſired Epicles of Hermiona, who had a ve- 
ry good hand at the Lute, and was much | 
eſteemed by the Athenians, to come and | 
practiſe at his Houſe, being ambitious and | 


* LIFF Wt 


Themiſtocles is ſaid to be very intent 


on 
more liberal (for loving to ſacriſice 


and to be ſplendid in his entertainment of 


Strangers, he ſtood in need of a plentiful 


be parſimonious and ſordid to that degree, 
that he would ſell the Proviſion which was 
preſented him. He deſired Philides, who 
was a Breeder of Horſes, to give him a Colt, 
and when he refuſed it, he threaten'd him 


that in a ſhort time he would turn his Houſe | 
into a Horſe of wood, like the Trojan Horſe, 
intimating thereby that he would ftir up | 
ſtrife and conteſts between him and thoſls | 


of his own Family and Relations. 


coveting to be Popular, and deſirous that 


many ſhould enquire after him and frequent 
his Company. When he came to the 0- 
hympian Games, and was fo ſplendid in his 


Equipage and Entertainments, in his rich 
Tents and Furniture, that he ſtrove to out- 
do Cimon, he diſpleaſed the Greeks, who 
thought that ſuch Magnificence might be 
allowed of in one who was a young Gentle- 


41 up Riches, that he might be the | 
l 


Revenue) yet he is accuſed by others to 
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n of a great Family ; but a great piece 
of 3 in him to carry himſelf thus 
high who was an Upſtart, and of no conſi- 
derable Fortune. He ſet out a Tragedy at 
his own Expence, and wan the Prize with 


| his Tragedians, in thoſe times when 
purſued thoſe Sports with great — 


and Ambition, and ſet up a Table of his 
Victory with this Inſcription; we Themefto- He affelts 
| cles the Phrearian was at the charge of it, IN. 
4 Phrynicus made it, Adjymentas was Ar- 
| © chon. S the com- 
mon People, would ſalute every 
particular Citizen by his own Name, __ 
| always ſhew himſelf a juſt Judg of Con- 
| troverſies between private Men; and he 
 faid to Simonides, a Poet of Chios, who de- 
| fired ſomething of him, when he was Com- 
| mander of the Army, that was not reaſona- 
dle, Simonides, you would be nogood Poet 
if you ſhould 0 contrary to the due Mea- 
ſures and Rules of Poetry, nor ſhould 1 
be a good Magiltrate, if for Favour or Af 
| teftion I ſhould go contrary to the Law. 
| And atanother time laughing at Simonides 
he told him, That he was a Man of little 
| Judgment to ſpeak againſt the Corinthians, 
who were Inhabitants of a great and beau- 
tiful City, and to have his own Picture 
dran ſo often, having ſuch an ill Face. 
When he came to be great, and had won He carſee 
the Favour of the Prob he ſtirred up a ** iſtides 


to be ba- 


Party nigug, 


Party againſt Ariſtides that expelled 


be their General, and many withdrew 
themſelves of their own accord, being ter. 


rified with the greatneſs of the Danger; 
there was one Epicydes an Orator, Son to | 
 Euphemides, a Man who was powerful in 
Speech and of an eloquent Tongue, but of 
a faint Heart and a narrow Soul, a mere | 
Slave to Riches ; this Man was deſirous of 
the Command, and was look'd upon to be | 
in a fair way to carry it by the number of | 


Votes: but Themiſtocles fearing that, if the 


Government ſhould fall into ſuch a Man's | 
Hands, all would be loſt, he bought out 
| Epiczdes; and for a good ſum of Mony cau- 


ſed him to deſiſt from his Pretenſions. 


When the King of Perſia ſent Meſſengers 
into Greece, with a Greet Interpreter, to 


demand Water and Earth as an acknow- 


gn of their Subject ĩon and Obedience | 
to him, Themiſtocles by the conſent of the | 


People ſeiz'd upon the Interpreter, and put 
him to Death, for preſuming to publiſh the 
Orders and Decrees of the King of Perſia in 
the Grecian Language: and for this he was 


highly honoured by the Greeks ; as alſo for | 
what he did to Arthmizs of Telea, who for | 
bringing Gold from the King of Perfi« to | 

"0 corrupt | 
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and baniſhed him out of the City by ras 
publick Votes. When the King of Perf | 
was coming down into Greece, and the 4. | 
thenians were in Conſultation who ſhould | 
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corrupt the Grecians, was by an Order 
from Themiſtocles degraded from all Ho- 
| nour, and regiſtred in the Book of Infamy, 
be, and his Children, and his Poſterity : 
But that which moſt of all redounded to his 
Honour, was, that he put an end to all the 
Civil Wars of Greece, compos'd their Diffe- 
rences, and perſuaded them to lay aſide all 
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| Enmity during the War with the Perſians; 


and in this great Work Chileus the Arcadian 
was very aſſiſting to him. 
Having taken upon himſelf the Com- 


mand of the Athenian Forces, he immedi- 
ately endeavoured to perſuade the Citizens 


to leave the City, and to embark them- 


ſelves upon their Gallies, and to meet with 


the Perſians at a great diſtance from Greece : 


But many being againſt this, he led a great 
Army joined with the Lacedemonians into 
Tempe; that in fo narrow a Valley, bound- 
ed on each fide with high Rocks, he might 
the more eaſily defend the Theſſalians, who 


H: leads, 
an Army | 
into The! 


al: 


had not as yet declar'd for the King. But 


when they return'd without performing 


any thing, and it was known that not 
_ oaly the Theſſalians, but all as far as Bæo- 
tia had yielded to Xerxes; then the Atheni- 
ans more willingly hearkned to the Ad- 


vice of Themiſtocles to fight by Sea, and 


ſent him with a Fleet to guard the Straits 
of Artemiſtam. 


Þ Wn | 


. 


When the Grecian Fleets were Joined, 


the Greeks would have the Lacedemonian; | 


to command, and Eurybiades to be their Ad. 
miral; but the Athenians, who ſurpaſſed all 
the reſt in number of Veſſels, would not 


condeſcend to come after any other, til! 


Themiſtocles, perceiving the danger of this 
Conteſt, yielded the Command to Eurbia. 


des, and got the Athenians to ſubmit, ex. 


tenuating the loſs, by perſuading them, that 
if in this War they behaved themſelves like | 


Men, the Græciaus for the future of their 


con accord would reſtore to them the chief 


Command. And by this Moderation of his 
it is evident, that he was the great Author 


of the Safety of Greece; and carried on the ; 


| Athenians to that height of Glory, that 
they ſurpaſſed their Enemies in Valour, and 


their Friends and Confederates in Kindnes 


and Civility, 


Te great As ſoon as the Perſian Armada arrived | 
at Aphete, Eurpbiades was altoniſhed to | 
ia fight, fee ſucha vaſt number of Veſſels before | 
him; and being informed that two hun- 
dred more ſail'd about behind the Iſland of | 
| Sciathus, he immediately determined to re- 
tire farther into Greece, and to ſail back 

into ſome part of Peloponneſus, where their 


Perſian 
Fleet comes 


Land Army and their Fleet might join, for 


he looked upon the Perſiaz Forces to beak | 


together Invincible by Sea. But the Eabe- 
ans, fearing that the Greeks would forſake 


them, 
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them, and leavethem tothe mercy of the 
Enemy, they ſent Pelagon to diſcourſe pri- 
rately with Themiſtocles, and with hima 
good ſum of Mony, which he accepted, 
and gave it to Earybiades, as Herodotus re- 
ports. In this Affair none oppoſed him fo 
much as Architeles Captain of a Galley cal- 
led the Powerful; who having not Mony to 
ſupply his Seamen made halt to ſet Sail, 
but Themiſtocles fo incenſed the Athenians 
againſt him, that they ſet upon him and left 
him not ſo much as his Supper: at which 
 Architeles was much ſurpriz'd, and took it 
very ill, but Themiſtocles immediatly ſent 
him in a Cheſt a Service of all Proviſions, 
and at the bottom of it a Talent of Silver, 
deſiring him to ſup for the preſent, and to 
provide tor his Seamen and Soldiers for 
| the future; if not, he would report it a- 
mongſt the Athenians, that he had received 
Mony from the Enemy. Thus Phanias the 
I Lesbian relates it. 5 + 
Tho the Fights betwen the Grecians 
| and the Perſians in the Straits of Eubæa 
were not ſo great in the whole as to make a 


final Deciſion or Determination of the War; 
yet the Experience which the Greeks learnt 
" | hereby was of great Advantage : for thus 
' | they effectually underſtood, that neither the 
| aumber of Ships, their Riches and Orna- 
| ments, nor their boaſting Shouts, nor barba- 
| ous Songs of Victory, were any ways terri- 
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ble to Men that dare fight, and were re. 
ſolved to come Hand to Hand with their 
Enemies; theſe things they were to deſpiſe, 
and to come up cloſe and grapple with thei: 
Foes. This the Poet Pindarus took notice 
of, and hath not ill expreſſed it, ſpeaking 


of the Fight at Artemiſium. 


To glorious Liberty Athens did this Dy, 


B). bold Attempts, a deep Foundation lay. 
For Boldneſs is the beginning of Vidory, 


Artemif'- Artemiſium 15 above the City of Eſtiæa up- 


um. 


on the Coaſt of Eabæa, which lies open to 
the North, but over-againſt it is Olizan, 
and a Country which formerly was under 
Philoctetes, where there is a ſmall Temple 
of Diana of the Eaſt, and Trees about it, 

which are encompaſſed again with Pillars 
of white Stone; and if you rub them with 


pour Hand, they fend forth both the Smell 


and Colour of Saſfron: in one of the Pil- | 


lars theſe Verſes are engraved. 


Within theſe Seas, the brave Athenians ſben 
Their matchleſs Valour, when they overthren 
The numerous Nations that from Alia ſpring, 
And the great Navy of the Perſian Kym: 
And Trophies won by ſuch a glorious Fate 
1o bright Diana here did confecrate, 


There 


There is a place ſtill to be ſeen upon this 
Shoar, where in the middle of a great heap 


of Sand, they take out from the bottom a 


dark Powder like Aſhes, or ſomething that 
hath paſſed the Fire ; and here they think 
the Shipwrecks and Bodies of the Dead 
were burnt. But on the other fide, as 
ſoon as News came from Thermopyle to Ar- 
temiſium, informing them that King Leonidas 
was ſlain, and that Xerxes had made him- 
elf Maſter of all the Paſſages by Land, 
they returned back into Greece, the Athe- 
»ians having the Command of the Rear, 
the place of Honour and Danger, as thoſe 


Who by their former Actions had teſtified 


both their Skill and Courage in War. 


As Themiſtocles ſaibd along the Coaſt, he 
took notice of the Harbours and fit Places 


for the Enemies Ships to retire into, and en- 


graved large Letters in ſuch Stones as he 


found there by chance, as alſo in others 


which he ſet up on purpoſe near to the 


Landing places, or where they were to Wa- 


* 


ter. In theſe Inſcriptions he required the % 
Jonians to forſake the Medes, if it were pot- the donn 
ans Y- 


lible, and come over to the Greets, who 


f . | ” ſake the 
were their antient Founders and Progeni- Periians. 


tors, and were now hazarding all for their 
_ Liberries; but if this could not be done, then 

to be a hindrance and diſturbance to the 
Perſtans in all their Fights. He hoped that 
_ theſe Writings would prevail with the Ioni- 
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ans to revolt or raiſe ſome great Diſorders, 
by cauſing them to be much ſuſpected by 
the Perſiaus. e 

Now tho Nerxes had already paſſed 
through Doris, and invaded the Count 
of Phocis, and had burnt and deſtroyed 


the Cities of the Phocians, yet the Greeks | 
ſent them no relief: and tho the Athenians 


earneſtly deſired them to oppoſe the Per. 
ſians in Beotia, before they could come in- 
to Attica, as they themſelves had given 
aſſiſtance to the Greeks by Sea at Artemiſium; 
yet the Grecian, gave no Ear to their Re- 
queſt, being wholly intent upon Peloponne- 


ſas, and reſolved to gather all their Forces 


together within the Ihm, and to builda 


Wall from Sea to Sea in that ſtrait neck of 
Land, which parts the Saronick Bay from 
the Gulf of C. So that the Athenians 
were enraged to icc them ſelves thus betray- 


ed, and at the ſame time afflicted and de- 
jected at their being forſaken by the Greeks: 
To tight alone againſt ſuch a numerous Ar- 
my was to no purpole, and this only Expe- 


dient was left them for the preſent, to leave 
their City, and betake themſelves to their 


Ships; which the People were very unwil- 


ling to hearken to, imagining that it would 


ſignify little to regard their own Safety, or | 
to deſire Victory, when they had once for- 
ſaken the Temples of their Gods, and e- 
poſed the Tombs and Monuments of their 


* Anceſtor 
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Anceſtors to the Fury of their Enemies. , 
T bemiſlocles being at a loſs, and not able to 
dra the People over to his Opinion by any 
Human Reaſon, he ſet his Machines on 
Work, as in a Play, and brought in his Di- 
vine Revelations, wonderful Signs, Prodi- 
gies, Oracles, and myſtical Anſwers of the 
Gods. The Dragon of Minerva, kept in the 
inward part of the Temple near to her Sta- 
tue, ſerved him for a Prodigy: For Themi- 
focles having gained the Prieſts, they gave 
it out tothe People, that the Dragon refuſed 
to eat, that the Offerings which were ſet 
before it were found untouched ; that at 
 hft it difappeared; that the Goddeſs had 
left the City, and taken her flight before 
them towards the Sea. He often repeated 
to them the Oracle which bad them truſt to 
Walls of Wood, ſhewing them that Walls 
of Wood could ſignify nothing elſe but 
Ships, and that the Ifland of Salamine was 
not to be termed miſerable or unhappy, but 
Apollo had given it the Name of Divine, for 
that it ſhould be one Day very fortunate to 
the Greeks. At length his Opinion prevaiPd, 
and he obtain'd a Decree, that the City 
ſhould be recommended to the Protection 
of Minerva the Tutelary Goddeſs of the 
Athenians; that they who were of Age to 
bear Arms ſhould embark; and that all 
poſſible Care ſhould be taken to fave the 
Children, the Women, and the Slaves. 
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Tie Athe- This Decree being confirmed, moſt of the 
Po heir At henians removed their Parents, Wires 
Eamiliesto and Children to Trægena, where they were 
Trœꝛena. received very courteouſly ; and the Tre. 
zians made an Order of Council, that they 
ſhould bemaintain'd at the publick Charge, | 
diſtributing daily two Oi to every one, 
gave leave to the Children to gather Fruit 
where they pleaſed, and paid the School. 
maſters who inſtructed them. This Order 

was made when Nicagoras was Regiſter. 
There was no publick Treaſure at that 
time in Athens: But the Senate of Areope- | 
gus (as Ariſtotle ſays) diſtributed to every 

one that was liſted eight Drachms ; which 


was a great help to the ſetting out of the | 


Fleet. But Clidemns aſcribes this to a Stra- 


1 of Themiſtocles; who when the Athe- 5 


nians went down to the Haven of Pirea, 

ſaid, that the Shield wherein the Head of 
Meduſa was engraven, was taken away 
from the Statue of Minerva and he being 


employed to ſearch for it, and ranſacking 


in all places, found amon 


among their Goods 
pu Sums of Mony, which he brought 


back for the uſe of the Publick; and witl 


this the Soldiers and Seamen were well | 


provided for their Voyage. 


Te Athe- When the whole City of Athens were g0- 
Alans en- 


bal. pos on Board, it afforded a Spe Bk was. | 


thy of Pity and Admiration: For who 


would not have commiſerated thoſe who 
„* | | : ---- pars --Þ 
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were to leave their Country, and at the 
ame time admired their Courage and Re- 
ſolution, to ſee them fend away their Fa- 
thers and Children before them, and not 
be moved with the Cries and Tears, and 
laſt embracings of their antient Parents 
and neareſt Relations, when they paſſed 
over into the Iſland ? But that which mo- 


ved Compaſſion moſt of all, was, that ma- 


ny old Men by reaſon of their great Age 
were left behind; and even the tame do- 
meſtick Animals moved ſome pity, running 


| about the, Town, clocking, mewing, houl- 


ing, as defirous to be carried along with 

their Maſters that had nouriſhed them: A- 
mong which it is reported that Xantippus 
the Father of Pericles had a Dog that would 
not endure to ſtay behind, but leaped into 
the Sea, and ſwam along by the Galley's 

ſide, till he came to the Iſland of Salamine, 
Where he fainted away and died; and that 
part of the Iſland in which he was buried 
is {till called the Dog's Grave. 3 


Among the great Actions of Themiſtocles, Themi- 


the return of Ariſtides was not the leaſt; ſtocles ve. 
for before the War he was oppreſſed by a = 
Faction ſtirred up by Themiſtocles, and f{uf- from ba- 
tered Baniſnment: but now perceiving that "ment 
the People regretted the abſence of this 

great Man, and fearing that he might go 
cover to the Perſians to revenge himſelf, and 
thereby ruin the affairs of Greece, Themi- 


\ | foes propoſed a Decree, that thoſe who —_— 
. 8 „ 


— 
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were baniſhed for a time, might return a- 


gain to give what aſſiſtance they could to 
the Greczans, both by their Counſel and 


Valour, with the reſt of the Athenians. 
Earybiages by reaſon of the Greatneſs of 


Sparta was Admiral of the Grecian Fleet, 


violently oppoſed him, upon which hap. | 
pened many remarkable Paſſages: and 


but yet was faint-hearted in time of dan. 
ger, and willing to weigh Anchor and ſet | 
Sail for the Gulf of Corinth, near which the 


Land Army lay encamped ; but Themiſtocles 


when Eanbiades to blame his impatience 


told him, That at the Ohmpian Games they 
that riſe up before the reſt, are laſhed ; The- 
miſtocles replyed, And they that are left be- | 
hind are never crowned. Eurpbiades lifting | 
up his Staff as if he were going to ſtrike, 
 Themiſtocles minding nothing but the Inte- 


reſt of Greece, cry'd, Strike if you will, but 


hear what I ſay. Earybiades wondring much 


at his moderation, deſired him to ſpeak, and 
Tyhemiſtocles hereby brought him to a bet- 
ter underſtanding of his Affairs; bat one 


who itood by him told him, that it did not 


become thoſe who had neither City nor 


Houſe, nor any thing left to loſe, to per- 
ſuade others to relinquiſh their Habitations, 


and forfake their Countries. To which The- 


miſtocles gave this Reply, We have indeed 


Icir our Houſes and our Walls, baſe Fellow, 
not thinking it fit to become Slaves for the 


ſake | 
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ke of thoſe things that have no Life nor 

Soul; and yet our City is the greateſt of all 

Greece, as conſiſting of two hundred Galleys, 

which are here to defend you if you pleaſe : 

but if you run away and betray us, as you 

did once before, the Greeks ſhall ſoon per- 

ceive that the Arhenians will poſſeſs as fair 

a Country, and as large and freea City as 

that already loſt. Theſe Expreſſions of 
Themiſtocles made Eurybiades ſuſpect, that if* Twa, 
he retreated, the Athenians would fall off Loligo, : 
from him. When one of Eretria began to — 
oppoſe him, he ſaid, Have you any thin Calama 
to ſay of War, that are like an * Ink-Fiſh 350 4 
you hve a Sword, but no Heart. Some ſay Gs 
that while Themiſtocles was diſcourſing of fy, 9 Ink- 


theſe things upon the Deck, there was an- Lf 


| Owl ſeen flying to the right Hand of thezetw hk. 


Fleet, which came and far upon the top of Her- 
the Mait. This happy Omen ſo far diſpoſed * 
the Greeks to tollow his Advice, that they 1 Fiſh, 
preſently prepared to fight: yet when the 7275”, 
| Enemies Fleet was arrived at the Haven of 8 

| Phaleris upon the Coaſts of Attica, and with ** m = 


the number of their Ships had ſhadowed all 3 
the Shore; and when they ſaw the King # bare 
himſelf in Perſon come down with his 2 
Land Army to the Sea ſide, with thoſe mul- h. A 
titudes, and all his Forces united; then the %ige in 
good Counſel of Themiſtocles ſoon vanith- 3 
ed, and the Peloponneſiaus caſt their Eyes endes the 
again towards the Iſthmus, and took it ve- 7 © 
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ry ill if any one ſpeak againſt their return. 


ing home, and reſolving to depart that 
N ight, the Pilots had order what Courſe 
to 
Tbemiſtocles being highly concerned that 
the Grecians ſhould retire, and loſe the ad. 
vantage of the narrow Seas and {trait Paſ. 
ſages, and flip home every one to his own 


Ser. 


City, conſidered with himſelf and contri. 
ved that Stratagem, that was carried on 
by Sicinus. This Sicinus was a Perſian Cap. 


tive, but a great Lover of Themiſtocles, and 
Tutor to his Children: upon this occaſion | h 


Themiſtocles {ent him privately to Xerxes, 


_ commanding him to tell the King that the 


his intereſt, had ſent early to inform him, 
that the Greeks were ready to make their 


Admiral of the Athenians having eſpouſed 


_ Eſcape, and that he counſelled him to hin- 


der their Flight, to ſet upon them while | 


they were in this confuſion, and at a di- 


ſtance from their Land Army; and hereby 


he might deſtroy all their Forces by Sea. 


and received it as from one who wiſhed all 


Xerxes was very joyful at this Meſſage, 


things proſperous to him; and therefore im- 


mediately iſſued out Inſtructions to the | 
Commanders of his Ships, that they ſhould 


compaſs all the Iſlands, and encloſe all the 


preſently ſet out two hundred Sa il, to en- 


Straits and Paſſages, that none of the Greek 


might eſcape; and to follow with the * | 
| 0 
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of their Fleet at better leiſure. This being 
done, Ariſtides the Son of Lyſimachas Was 
| the firſt Man that perceived it, and went 
to Themiſtocles into his Cabbin ; not out of 
| any peculiar Friendſhip, for he had been 
formerly baniſhed by his means, as hath 
| been related, but to inform him how they 
were encompaſſed by their Enemies. The- 
miſtocles knowing the generoſity of Ari- 
ſlides, and being much taken with his Viſit 
at that time, imparted to him all that he 
had tranſacted by Sicinus, and intreated 
him, that having great Authority among 
the Greeks, he would now make uſe of it 
in joining With him to induce them to ſtay, 
and fight their Enemies in thoſe narrow 
Seas. Ariſt ides applauded Themiſtocles, and 
went to the other Commanders and 
Captains of the Galleys, and encouraged 
| them to engage; yet they did not perfectly 
aſſent to him, till a Galley of Tenedos which 
revolted from the Perſians, whereof Pane- 
tius was Commander, came into their Fleet, 
and confirmed the news that all the Straits 
and Paſlages were beſet: and then their 
Rage and Fury as well as Neceflity pro- 
roked them all to fight. Fo 
As ſoon as it was day, Xerxes placed Xerxes 
himſelf on high to view his Fleet, and how — 
it was ſet in order. Phanodemas ſays, bo 
ut upon a Promontory above the Temple je: the | 
or Hercules, where the Coaſt of Attica is fe. 
f my ſeparated 
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ſeparated from the Iſland by a narrow | 
Channel; but Aceſtodorus writes, that ir 
was in the Confines of Megara, upon thoſe | 
Hills which are called the Horns, where he 
fat in a Chariot of Gold, with many Se. 


cretaries about him to deſcribe all that was 


done in the Fight. 


vich Veſts of Gold, foid to he the Os. | 


When Themiſtocles was about to ſacrifice 
upon the Admiral Galley, there were three 


very beautiful Captives brought to him, 
well dreſſed and gloriouſly adorned with 


_ dren of Autarctus and Sandauce Siſter to 


Nerxes. As ſoon as the Prophet Eaphranti. 
des ſaw them, and obſerved that at the ſame 


and caſt forth a more than ordinary bright 
Flame, and that one ſneezed to the right, 


timethe Fire blazed out from the Offerings, 


Which portended ſome fortunate event, he 


took Themiſtocles by the Hand, and ordered 


that the three Children ſhould be conſecra- 


ted and purified for Sacrifice, and offered | 


up as a Vow for Victory to Bacchus the De- 


vourer; for hereby the Greeks ſhould not 
only ſave themſelves, but alſo obtain Victo- 


Ive chil. ry. Themiſtocles was much diſturb'd at this | 


ble leſne range and terrible Prophecy; but the com- 


the Fight. 


mon People, who inthe moſt difficult Con- 


flicts and greateſt Exigencies, hope for relief 


85 by abſurd and extravagant means, rather 


than by any reaſonable way, calling upon 
Bacchus with one voice, led the Captives 


tO | 
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to the Altar, and compelled him to per- 
form the Sacrifice, as the Prophet had com- 
manded. This is reported by Phanias the 
Lesbian, a great Philoſopher and Hiſtorian. 
As to the number of the Enemies Ships, the 
Poet Æſchylus writes in a Tragedy called 
the Perſians, That to his own knowle 

Xerxes had 4 thouſand Ships, of which two 
hundred and ſeven were extraordinary good 


Ssailers. The Athenians had a hundred and 


eighty; in every Ship eighteen Men fought 
upon the Deck, four of whom were Archers, 
and the reſt well armed. Bs 42 
As Themiſtocles had poſſeſſed the moſt 
advantageous place, fo with no leſs Conſi- 
deration he choſe the beſt time of Fighting; 
tor he would not ſet the Stems of his 
_ Gallies againſt the Perſians, nor begin the 
Fight till the time of Day was come, when 
there conſtantly riſes a bluſtering Wind 
from without the Bay, which brings in 
with 1t a great Sea, and makes a rough 
Water in the Channel. This was no In- 
convenience to the Grecian Ships, which 
were low built and ſtrong, but fo far hurt- 
kul to the Perſians, which had high Sterns 
and lofty Decks, were heavy, and could 
not eaſily tack, nor feel the Rudder, that it 
overſet them, or laid their ſides bare to 
the aas, who fiercely aſſaulted them, 
ſtrict 2beying the Orders of Themiſtocles, 
WhO weil underſtood what was — 
their 
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Ariame- their advantage: And when Ariemenes Ad. 
nes Hdmi- : „ | 

ral to miral to Xerxes, a good Man, and by far the 
Xerxes. braveſt and worthieſt of the King's Bro- 


thers, made towards Themiſtocles, and ha- 


ving a great Ship, threw Darts and ſhot 


forth Arrows, as from the Walls of a Caſtle; 


Amenias the Decelian, and Soſicles the Peadian, | 


who failed in the ſame Veſſel, bore in and 


attacked him, and both Ships meeting Stem 


to Stem and ſtriking together, their ſharp 
Stems armed with Braſs, pierced through 


one another's Ships, ſo that they were falt. 
ned together; when Ariamenes attempting 
to board them, Amenias and Soficles ran at 


him with their Pikes, and thruſt him into 


the Sea : his Body as it floated amongſt 0- 3 
ther Shipwrecks was known by Artemiſia, | 


A fame in and carried to Nerxes. It is reported that 
the Air, 

and ſi range . 5 | . 
Sounds ſhined bright in the Air above the City of 


and Voices Eleuſis, and that Sounds and Voices were 
heard du- | 


ring the heard through all the Plain of Thriaſia as tar | 


Fight. as theSea, founding like a number of Men 
that were going to celebrate the Myſteries 


of Bacchus; and that a Miſt ſeemed to riſe | 
from the Place from whence this Sound 


came, and paſſing forward fell upon rhe 
Gallies. Others affirmed that they faw Ap- 


paritions and Spirits in the ſhape of armed 


Men, which reached out their Hands from 


the Hland of gina towards the Greci an Gal- 1 


lies, and were like the Aacides, whoſe aſ- 


in the middle of the Fight a great Flame | 


ſiſtance 


| | 
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| ther Greek nor any other Nation, ever by 
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ſiſtance they had implored in their Prayers 
before the Fight. The firſt Man that took 
a Ship was Lycomeaes the Athenian, Captain 

of a Galley, who cut down the Enfigns 
of Honour, and dedicated them to Apollo 
crowned with Laurel. And as the Perſians 
fought in a narrow Arm of the Sea, and 
could bring but part of their Fleet to fight, 

they fell foul of one another; and the Greeks 
hereby equalled them in ſtrength, fought 
with them till the Evening, forced them 75 


back, and obtained fo clear and celebrated Greeks 


a Victory, as Simonides obſerves, that nei- 


| Sea performed ſuch glorious Service. 


the Medes. 


Alter this Sea-fight Xerxes being enra- Xerxes 
ged at his ill Fortune, attempted, by caſting 7 | 
| - | ſtop 
great heaps of Earth and Stones into the the Sea. 


| Sea, to ſtop up the Channel and to make a 
Dam, upon which he might lead his Land 
Forces over into the Iſland of Salamine. 

Themiſtocles being deſirous to know the 


Opinion of Ariſtiles, told him, that he in- 


tended to ſet Sail for the Helleſpont, to 
break the Bridg of Ships, whereby he 
might hinder the Retreat of Xerxes, and 
keep Aſia within Europe; but Ariftides be- 
ing troubled at his Deſign, gave this reply: 
We have hitherto fought with an Enemy 
who hath regarded little elſe but his Plea- 
ſure and Luxury; but if we ſhut him up 
within Greece, and 175 him to neceſſity, 
e „ — 
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he that is Lord of ſuch great Forces, will 


Or £2 no longer fit quietly with an Umbrella of 


of State. 


Gold over his Head, looking upon the Fight 


for his Pleaſure, but in ſuch a ſtrait will at- 
tempt all things; he will be reſolute and 
appear himſelf in Perſon upon all Occaſions, 


he will ſoon correct his Errors, and ſupply 
what he has formerly omitted through Re. 
miſsneſs; and will be better adviſed in all 


things. Therefore it is no ways our Inte- 


reſt to take away the Bridg that is already 
made, but rather to build another if it were 
poſſible, that he might make his Retreat 


with the more Expedition. To which The- 


miſtocles anſwered, If this be requiſite, we | 
mult immediately uſe all Diligence, Art and 
Induſtry, to rid our ſelves of him as ſoon as 
may be: And to this purpoſe he found out 
among the Captives one of the King of Per- 
ſa's Eunuchs named Arnaces; whom he 
{ent to the King, to inform him, that the 


_ Greeks being now V ictorious by Sea, had 


decreed to fail to the Helleſpont, where | 
the Ships were faſtned together, and de- 
ſtroy the Bridg; but that hemiſtocles be. 
jag pa ſſionately concerned for the King, 
revealed this to him, that he might haſten 


towards the Altatick Seas, and paſs over | 


into his own Dominions: And in the 


mean time he would cauſe Delays, and hin- 
der the Confederates from purſuing him. 
Xerxes no hooner heard this, but being ve- 


ry pi: 
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| ry much terrify'd, retreated out of Greece Xerxes 
with all ſpeed. The prudent Conduct off 
Tbemiſtocles and Ariſtides, and the advan- 
tageous Management of this Affair, was 
afterwards more fully underſtood at the 
Battel of Platæa; where Mardonins with a 

very ſmall Portion of the Forces of Xerxes 

put the Greeks in danger of loſing all. 

Herodotas writes, that of all the Cities of *** Egi- 
Greece Afigina perform'd the beſt Service e 
the War; in which alſo all Men yielded to Service. 
Themiſtocles, tho ſome, out of Envy, did 

it unwillingly; and when they return'd to 
the Entrance of Peloponneſus, where the 
Soldiers deliver'd their Suffrages, by laying 
a Stone upon the Altar, ro determine who 
was moſt worthy, every one gave the firſt 
Vote for himſelf, and the ſecond for The- 
miſtocles. The Lacedemontians carry'd him 
| with them to Sparta; where giving the 
Rewards of Valour to Eurybiades, and of 
Wiſdom and Conduct to Themiſtocles, they 
_ crown'd him with Olive, gave him Pre- 
cedency, preſented him with the richeſt 
Coach in the City, and ſent three hundred 
young Men to accompany him to the Con- 
nes of their Country: and at the next 
Ohmpian Games, when Themiſtocles enter'd 
the Place where thoſe Exerciſes were per- 
form'd, the Spectators took no further no- 
tice of thoſe who ſtrove for Maſtery, but 
ſpent the whole day in looking upon him, 
| - Hh 2 ſhewing 
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T! emi- 
ſto les 
highly ap- 
plauded, 


T · 


ſhewing him to the Strangers, admiring 
him, and applauding him by clappi 


Hands, and all other Expreſſions 


0 . 
which fo delighted him, that he conte 
to his Friends, that he then reaped the Fruit 
of all his Labours for the Greeks : He was in 
his own Nature a great lover of Honour, as 


is evident from thoſe things which are re. 


corded of him. When he was choſen Ad. 


miral by the Athenians, he ended no buſi. | 
_ neſs fully, publick nor private, but defer. 


red all till the Day they were to ſet Sail 
that diſpatching much buſineſs together, 


and having to do with all forts of Men, 
he might appear great, and able to perform 
all things. Viewing the dead Bodies caſt 
up by the Sea, he perceived Collars and 


Chains of Gold about them; yet paſſed on, 


only ſhewing them to a Friend rhat fol- 


| lowed him, ſay ing, Take you theſe things, 
for you are not Themiſtocles. He faid to 
Antiphates, a young Nobleman who had 
formerly behaved himſelf haughtily to- 


wards him, but now in his Glory obſequ- 


_ oully waited upon him; Young Man, we 


are in the right, and now we do both as we 


ſhould do. He faid that the Athenim 


did not honour him, or admire him, but 


when they were in danger they fheltred | 


O 


themtelves under him, as they doin ftormy | 
foul Weather under a Plane-tree ; and when | 


they have fair Weather again, they pull of | 


their 
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its Leavesand Fruit, and cut down its fair- 
ett Branches. A Seriphian telling him that 
he had not obtained this Honour by himſelf, 


but by the Greatneſs and Splendor of his 


City, he replied, You ſpeak Truth, for I 
ſhould never have been eſteemed if I had 
been of Seriphus; nor would you have 


come to any thing tho you had been of 


Athens. A Commander of the Army 


who thought he had performed conſide- 
rable Service for the Athenians, boaſting, 


and comparing his Actions with thoſe of 
Themiſftocles, he told him that the Day after 
the Feſtival reproached the Feſtival; that 
upon her day thoſe who were laborious 


and induſtrious refreſhed themſelves, but 


upon the Feſtival the Sluggard and Luxuri- 
ous enjoyed all things: to which the Feſti- 


val replied, It is true, yet if I had not been 
before you, you had not been at all; fo if 
 Themiſtocles had not been before you, where 


had you been now ? Laughing at his own 


| Son, who was ſomewhat too bold through 


the Indulgence and Fondneſs of his Mother, 


he told him that he had the moſt Power of 
any one in Greece; for the Athenians com- 
mand the reſt of Greece, I command the 


Athenians, your Mother commands me, 


and you command your Mother. Loving 
to be ſingular in all things, when he had 
Land to fell, he ordered the Cryer to give 


notice that there were good Neighbours 
Hh r 
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near it. Of two who made Love to hi 
Daughter he preferred the V irtuous before 
the Rich, ſaying, he deſired a Man without 
Riches rather than Riches without a Man, 
with many ſuch Expreſſions. 


He builds 
the Walls 
of Athens. 


the City of Athens, and Poliarchus 


After theſe things he began to build and 


wall the City of Athens, having with Mo. 
ny corrupted the Lacedæmonian Ephori, and 


perſwaded them not to be againſt it, as 
i :0pompas reports; but as moſt relate it, 
by over-reaching and deceiving them : for 


being choſen by the Governors of Athens, 


he went to Sparta, where the Lacedemonian 
accuſing him for rebuilding the Walls of 


bei 
ſent on purpoſe from Ægina to plead * 
him, he denied the Fact, bidding them 


to ſend to Athens to fee whether it were ſo 


He fort iſes 
the Haven 
9 1 15 "Pd, 


or no; by which delay he got time for the 
building of the Wall, and ordering the 4 


therians to ſeize upon thoſe who were ſent, 


and keep them as Hoſtages for him. When 
the Lacedemonians knew the Truth, they did 


him no hurt, but hiding their Anger for the 
preſent, ſent him away. 
Alfter this, conſidering the great Advan- 


tage of good Ports, he fortified the Haven 
of Pi and joined rhe whole City to 


ordering the publick Affairs con- 


che ſudgiagut of the old Kings ot 
ho ecndcavouring to withdraw 


Sud jects from the Sea and Sailing - 
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bout, and to accuſtom them to live by 
Planting and Tilling the Earth, publiſhed 
the Diſcourſe between Minerva and VNep- 
tune, and how they contended for the Pa- 
tronage of the Athenians, when Minerva 
by ſhewing to the Judges an Olive-Trec, 
was declared to be their Tutelary Goddeſs : 
but Themiſtocles did not only join the Ha- 
ven of Piræa to the City, as the Poet Ar:- 
| Peophazes obſerves, but he joined the City 
to the Haven, and the Land to the Sea, 
which encreaſed the Power of the People 
againſt the Nobility, the Authority coming 
into the Hands of Watermen, Mariners 
and Maſters of Ships ; and ordered that 
the Pulpit built in the Market-place for 
publick Orations, ſhould be placed towards 
the Sea, which the thirty Tyrants after- 
wards turned towards the Land: ſuppo- 
ling that great Power by Sca would give 
Lite and Encouragement to a Popular Go- 
vernment; but that Labourers and Huſ- 
bandmen would be leſs offended at the 
Greatneſs of the Nobility. But Themiſto- 
7 ces had a higher Opinion of Sea Forces. 
Alfter the departure of Xerxes, when the 
_ Grecian Fleet was arrived at Pagaſa, where 
they wintered, Themiſtocles, in a publick 
_ 'Oration to the People of Athens, telling 
them that he had adeſign to perform fome- 
thing that would be very beneficial and ad. 
_ Yantageous to the Athenians, but that it 
g H h 4 was 
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was of ſuch a Nature, that it could not be 


made publick or communicated to the Peo. 
ple in general. The Athenians ordered him 


He propoſes mravwy x 1 E, . 13 
to burn the approv d of it to put It in practice G and 


| Grecian When Themiſtocles had diſcover'd to him that 


to impart it to Ariſtides only; and if he 


Fleet in the his Deſign was to burn the Grecian Fleet in 


Haven of 


Pagaſa. 


the Haven of Pagaſa; Ariſtides coming out | 
to the People, gave this report of the Stra- 
tagem contrived by Themiſtocles, that there 
was nothing more advantageous, nor could 


any thing conduce more to the Proſperity 


and Grandeur of Athens than this, but wit. 

al that it would be the moſt unjuſt Action 
in the World: at which the Athenians com- 
manded Themiſtocles to deſiſt from his In- 


tention, and to think no further of it. 


which were not in the League, nor had 
fought together againſt the Perſians, ſhould 
be excluded out of that Aſſembly; Themi- 


ſtocles fearing that the Theſſalians with thoſe 
of Thebes, Arges and others, being thrown 
out of the Council, the Laced.emonians | 
would become wholly Maſters of the Votes, 
and act what they pleaſed ; he applied hin- 
ſelf to the Deputies of the Cities, and pre- 


vailed with the Members then ſitting to 


alter their Opinions in this point, remon- 
ſtrating to them that there were but one | 


and 


——UU—Uů , — — 


When the Lacedæmonians propoſed at 
the general Council of the Amphicthoniaum, 


that the Repreſentatives of thoſe Cities 


ore 
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and thirty Cities which did partake of the 
Par, and that moſt of theſe alſo were very 
ſmall; and how intolerable it would be, if 
the reſt of Greece ſhould be excluded, and 
that the General Council ſhould come to 
be ruled by two or three great Cities. By 
this he chiefly incurred the high diſpleaſure 
and hatred of the Lacedemontans, who af- 
| terwards promoted Cimon to all Honours, 
and placed him as an Emulator and Adver- 
 fary to Themiſtocles in all affairs of State. 
Hie was alſo burdenſome to the Confe- 
derates, failing about the Iſlands, and col- 
lecting Mony from them. Herodotus ſays, 
that requiring Mony of thoſe of the Iſland 
of Andros, he told them, that he had 
brought with him two Goddeſſes, Perſua- 
ſion and Force; and they anſwered him, 
| that they had alſo two great Goddeſſes 
| which prohibited them from giving him 
any Mony, Poverty and Impoſhbility. 
Timocreon the Rhodian Poet reprehends him 
| ſomewhatbitterly, for being wrought upon 
| by Mony to let thoſe who were baniſhed 
return, and for betraying one who was his 
Gueſt and Friend. The Verſes are theſe: 


| Tou may the Honour of Pauſanias raiſe, 

| Leutychides, or elſe Xantippus praiſe : 
| Of Ariſtides PU diſplay the Fame, 
 Thebeft Man Ore from mighty Athens came. 


- Ss 
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The falſe dark Deeds of baſe Themiſtocles 
Can never the divine Latona pleaſe : 


His Friend and Gaeſt, Timocreon, for gain, | 


A Priſoner here he baſely doth detain. 


To get three Talents ſome he does recal, 


Baniſhes, murders others, laughs at all; 


While with his Bags well fl he may carouſe, 


And in the Iſthmus keep a publick Hoſe. 
Tet there doth ſach cold Entertainment give, 
His Gueſts oft wiſh him not an hour to live. 


But after the Sentence and Baniſhment of | 


Themiſtocles, Timocreon reviles him more ex. 


ceſſively and more reproachfully, ina Po | 


- em which begins thus: 


' Muſes, convey the Echo of my Verſe, 
Aud what I write continually rehearſe ;, 


"Tis requiſite that this you ſhould diſperſe 


All over Greece, and t hroug h tbe Univer. | | 


It is reported that when it was put tothe | 
_ queſtion, whether Timocreon ſhould be ba- 
niſhed for ſiding with the Perſians, Themi- | 


ſtocles gave his Vote againſt him; and 


when Themiſtocles was accuſed for treating 
with the Medes, Timocreon made theſe Ver- | 


ſes upon him. 


Timocreon now is not the only Man 


Hah ſworn Allegiance to the Perſian, 


| fended with him, whether they were wea- 
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hers are faulty, nay the greateſt fail, 
* '- pr Fox ab 4 I 


And when the Citizens of Athens began to 
hearken willingly to thoſe who traduced 
and reproached him, he was forced to put 
them in mind of the great Services he had 
performed, and asked thoſe who were of- 


ry with receiving Benefits often from the 
ſame Perſon, whereby he rendred himſelf 
more od ious: but he more highly incenſed 
the People, and accumulated their Hatred 
towards him, when laying the Foundation 


| of the Temple of Diana, he named it d builds 
Ariſtoboule, or Diana of the belt Counſel; - 


| intimating thereby, that he had given the cates ic co 


beſt Counſel not only to the Athenians but Diana. 
to all Greece. He built this Temple near 


to his own Houſe, in a Place called Melita, 


where now the Hangmen carry out the 
Bodies of ſuch as are executed, and throw 
the Halters and Clothes of thoſe that are 
ſtrangled or otherwiſe put to death. There 
is to this day a Statue of Themiſtocles in 
the Temple of Diana of the beſt Counſel, 
which repreſents him to be a Perſon not 
only of a noble Mind, but alſo of a moſt 

heroical Aſpect. At length the Athenians 


|| baniſhed him, making uſe of the Exoſtra- Tue rx. 
| ciſm to depreſs his great Worth, Eminence fraciſm. 


and Authority, as they ordinarily did to al! 
DE TE ne: thoſe 
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thoſe whom they thought too powerful, 


or in a capacity to oppreſs them; or hy 


their Greatneſs were become diſproportio. 
nable to that Equality which was thought | 


requiſite in a popular Government. For 


the Exoſtraciſm was inſtituted not fo much | 
to puniſh the Offender, as to mitigate and | 
pacify the Fury of the Envious, who de. | 
lighted to depreſs thoſe who were tranſcen- | 
dent in Eminence and Glory: and by fixing | 
this Diſgrace upon them, they exhaled part | 
of the venomous Rancour of their Minds, | 
 Themiſtocles being baniſhed from Athens, | 
| while he ſtayed at Argos the Trial of Pu- 
ſanias happened, which gave ſuch Advan- | 
tage to his Enemies, that Leobotes of 4. 


graula Son of Alcmeon indifted him of Trea- 
ſon; the Spartans joining with him in the 


Accuſation. 5 a Pl . 9 
When Pauſanias went about this trea- | 
ſonable Deſign, he concealed it at firſt from 
Themiſtocles, tho he were his intimate 
Friend: but when he ſaw him expelled out 
of the Commonwealth, and how impat- | 
ently he took his Baniſhment, he ventured | 


to communicate it to him, and defired his 


aſſiſtance, ſhewing him the King of Perſi's 


Letters, and exaſperating him againſt the 
Greeks, as a curſed and ungrateful People. 
However Themiſtocles immediately rejected 
the Propoſals of Pauſanias, and wholly re- 
fuſed to be a Party in the Enterprize, tho 


+ & A © ©@ © = — 
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he never revealed thoſe Diſcourſes, nor diſ- 
covered the Conſpiracy to any Man; either 
expecting that it would be diſcovered by 
other means, or hoping that Paaſani ac 
would deſiſt from his intentions, ſeeing that 
he attempted without due conſideration 
things that were abſurd, dangerous, and 
that could not be put in practiſeeQ. 
Atſter that Pauſanias was put to Death, 
Letters and 3 being found concern- 
ing this matter, which rendred Themiſto- 
cles ſuſpected, the Lacedæmonians were cla- 
morous againſt him; and the envious Athe- 
nians accuſed him, when being abſent from 
Athens, he made his defence by Letters, e- 
ſpecially againſt the chief Accuſations; and 
wrote to the Athenians in anſwer to the 
malicious detractions of his Enemies, urging 
that he who was always ambitious to go- 
vern, was never born to ſerve, and ſhould 
de very unwilling to become a Slave, would 
| never ſell himſelf and his Country to the 
Perſians, the mortal Enemies of the Greeks. 
Notwithſtanding this the People being 
perſuaded by his Accuſers, ſent Officers to 
take him, and bring him away to be tried 
before the great Council of the Greets; but 
having timely notice of it, he paſſed #e flies 
over into the Iſland of Corcyra, the chief Wand of 
City of the Illand having received great Corfu. 
obligations from him; for being made Judg 
of a difference between them and the Co- 
7 85 rinthiant, 
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rinthians, he determin'd the Controverſy, 


ordering the Corinthians to lay down twen. 


ty Talents, and that the Town and Iſland 


of Leacas ſhould be equally inhabited by a | 


He fries to 
Admetus 
King if the Molaſſi ans, Who having formerly made a 

Requeſt to the Athenians, Themiſtocles being 5] 


Moloſ- 
ſians. 


Colony ſent from both Cities. From thence 


he fled into Epirus, and the Athenians and | 
 Lacedemonians ſtill purſuing him, he plung d 


himſelf into ſuch intricate Difficulties, that 


he had ſmall Hopes ever to eſcape; for | 


he fled for Refuge to Admetus King of the 


then in the height of his Authority, 


us d himdiſdaintully, and thrown Dirt up. 


on him; which ſo enrag'd the King, that 
if he could have then laid hold of him, he 


_ would have ſufficiently reveng'd himfelf, 


Let in this Misfortune, Themiſtocles fearing 
the freſh Hatred of his Neighbours and 
Fellow-Citizens, more than the former 
Diſpleaſure of the King,threw himſelf at his 
Mercy, and became an humble Suppliant 
to Aametus after a peculiar manner, diff. 
rent from the Cuſtom of all other Countries. 
For holding the young Prince (who was | 
then a Child) in his Arms, he proſtrated 
| himſelf before the King's Houſhold Gods; 


this being the molt ſacred and only man- 


ner of Supplication among the Moloſſians, | 
which was not to be refusd; and ſome fay 
that Queen Phthia inform'd Themiſtocles of 
this way of petitioning, and plac'd her | 
JJ on Os - 
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young Son near to him, before the Figures 
of their domeſtical Deities : Others ſay that 
| King Admetus, that he might be under a 
religious Obligation not to deliver him up 
to thoſe who perſecuted him, helped him 
to act that part, and inſtructed him in this 
ſolemn Rite. At that time Fpzcrates of A- 
charnia privately conveyed his Wife and 
Children out of Atheas, and ſent them hi- 
ther, for which afterwards Cimon condem- 
ned him, and put him to Death, as Steſim- 
| brotus reports: yet either forgetting this, or 
making Themiſtocles to be little mindful of 
it, he ſays he failed into Szcily, and defired 
in Marriage the Daughter of Hieron Tyrant 
of Sicily, promiſing to bring the Greeks un- 
der his Power; and Heros refuſing him, 
he departed from thence into Aſia. But this 
is not probable; for Theophraſtus writes 
in his Hiſtory of Kings, that when Heros 
ſent Race-Horſes to the Ohmpian Games, 
and erected a Royal Tent richly furniſhed, 
Themiſtocles made an Oration to the Greeks, 
inciting them to pull down the Tyrant's 
ent, and not to ſuffer his Horſes to run. 
 Thacyaiaes ſays, that paſſing over Land to 
the Agean Sea, he took Ship at Pidua in He takes 
the Bay of Therme, not being known to any — thay 
| one in the Ship; till being terrified to ſee 
the Veſſel driven by the Winds near to 
| Naxas, which was then beſieged by the 
Athenians, he made himſelf known to the 
: „ Maſter 
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Maſter and Pilot; and ſometimes intreat. | 
ing them, at other times threatning th 
that if they went on ſhore he would ac. 
cuſe them, and induce the Athenians to he. 
| lieve, that they did not take him in out of 
ignorance, but that he had corrupted them 
with Mony from the beginning, he compel. | 
led them to bear off, and ſtand out to Sea, 
and fail forward towards the Coaſts of Au, 
A great part of his Eſtate was private. 
ly conveyed away by his Friends, and ſent #7 
after him by Sea into Aſia, beſides which - 
there was diſcovered and confiſcated tothe © 
value of fourſcore Talents, as Theophrafſuu *© 
writes. Theopompus ſays an hundred: 
whereas Themiſtocles was never worth three 
Talents before he was concerned in the ( 
n—__— 8 „ 
When he arrived at Cama, and under. 1 


„„ mnr_ Lak 


ſtood that all along the Coaſt there were | © 
many laid wait for him, and particularly | ® 
Ergoteles and - Pythodorus (for the Game ; 


was worth the hunting after by ſuch as pur. 
ſued Gain every where, the King of Prſs | ! 
having offered by publick Proclamation 


Two hundred Talents to him that ſhould | * 
take him) he fled to Æges a ſmall City of | K 
the Holians, where no one knew him but | - 
only his Hoſt Nicogenes, who was the rich- : 


eſt Man in #olia, and well known in the 
Court of Perſia, While Themiſtocles lay hid 01 
for fome days in his Houſe, one gs 
1, after 


creeping up to his Neck, as ſoon as it 
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| after a Sacrifice and a good Supper, Olbi- 


, Schoolmaſter to Nicogenes's Children, 


in Verſe, 


This Night inſtructs in myſtics Dreams and 
Charms, {0s wo 
How t'uſe thy Parts and ever-conquering 


5 After this Themiſtocles dream'd that a * 
gon coiled it ſelf up upon his Belly, and 
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fell frantick and inſpired, and cried out 


Themi- 


ſtocles's 
Dream. 


touched his Face was turned into an Eagle; 


which ſpread its Wings over him, and took 


bim up, and flew away with him into 


/ „ . a. AR, ers, 
PEA 
| 


Countries far remote, where a golden Scep- 
ter appeared to him, upon which he reſted. 
| himſelf ſecurely, freed from all fear and 
trouble: And ſoon after Nicogenes made uſe 
of this invention to fend him away. 


The barbarous Nations, and amongſt 
them the Perſians eſpecially, are naturally 
jealous, clowniſh, and moroſe toward their 


Women, not only to their Wives, but alſo 


totheir Slaves and Concubines, whom they 
keep fo ſtrictly that never any one ſees 


them abroad : even at their Meals they are 


| ſhutup within Doors; and when they take 


a Journy, they are carried in cloſe Coaches, 


or put under a little Tent or Covering ſhut 


Cloſe on all ſides, and ſet upon a Waggon. 


11 Such 
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ſuch a travelling Carriage being prepared 


tor Themiſtocles, they overwhelmed him, 
and hid him in it, and carried him on his 
Journey; and told thoſe whom they met 


or diſcourſed with upon the Road, that 


they carried a young Grecian Lady out of | 


Ionia to a Noble- man at Court. 


Thucydides and Charon of Lampſachus re. 


port, that Xerxes being dead, Themiſlecles 
diſcourſed with his Son: but Ephoras, Dei. 


von, Clitarchus, Heraclides, and many o- 


Ceres to 
Arxtaba- 
nus. 


him, Stranger, the Laws of Men are diffe | 


thers write, that he came to Xerxes; and 


tho the Chronological Tables do better 


agree with the relation of Thacdides, yet 


they are not exactly compiled with thar 
undeniable certainty, that they ſhould be 


thought ro be built upon un ſhaken and im. 
movable Foundations. OT 
When Themiſtocles was come to the criti 


cal Point, he applied himſelf firſt to Art. 
banus, Commander ofa thouſand Men, tel- 


ling him, that he was a Grecian, and del- | 
red to ſpeak with the King about important 
Affairs, concerning which the King was | 


extremely ſollicitous. Artabanus an{wered 


rent, and tome eſteem one thing honour- 
able and fome another; but it 15 honour- 
able for all Men to obſerve and commend 


the Laws of their own Country: it is Al- 
| lowable for you Grecians to admire Liberty 


21d Lqnality, but amongſt our many ei- 
cellent 
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| cellent Laws, we account this the moſt 
glorious, to honour the King, and to wor- 
ſhip him, as the Image of that great Deity 
that preſerves and protects the Univerſe: 
and if you can accuſtom your ſelf to our 
Laws, and fall down before the King and 
worſhip him, you may both ſee him and 
| ſpeak to him; but if your Mind be other- 
wife, you mutt make uſe of others to in- 
tercede for you: for it is not the national 
cuſtom here for the King to give Audience 
do any one that doth not fall down before 
him. Themiſtocles hearing this, replied, Ar- 
| tabanws, I that come hither to encreaſe the 
Power and Glory of the King, will not on- 
ly ſubmit my ſelf to his Laws, ſince it hath 
| pleaſed God to raiſe the Per ſian Empire to 
tis greatneſs, but will alſo cauſe many more 
to be Worſhippers and Adorers of the King; 
| let not this therefore be an Impediment, 
why I ſhould not communicate to his Ma- 
| jelty what J have to impart. Artabanus ask- 
ing him who muſt we tell him that you 
| are? for you ſeem tobe no ordinary Perſon; 
Themiſtocles anſwered, No Man muſt be 
informed of this before the King himſelf. 
Thus Phanias relates it; to which Erato- 
| /henes\n his Treatiſe of Riches, adds, That 
by the means of a Woman of Eretria, who 
| was kept by Artabanus. he was brought ac- 
quainted with him, and obtained this fa- 
vour from him. 


11 2 When: 
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oug 
before 


Xerxes. 


dition led me on to greater Enterpriſes; in | 
which being ſucceſsful, I gratified the far. 


When he was intreduced to the King 
and had paid his due Reverence to him, he 


ſtood ſilent, till Xerxes —— Fre In- 
as? 


terpreter to ask him who he was? he re- 


plied, I am Themiſtocles the Athenian, ba- 


niſhedand perſecuted by the Greeks; I fly to 


thee for Refuge, mighty Monarch: the Evils 


I have done to the Perſians are eaſily to 


be forgiven, in conſideration of the many | 
Atchievements perform'd for them, when | 
I hindred the Grecians from purſuing the 
Medes after the fatal Battels of Salamis and 
Plates; when having freed my Country, 


and placed the Greeks in ſafety, my Am- 


extended Perſian Empire, and performed 


| ſervices acceptable tothe greateſt Prince on 
Earth: Since which all things having con- 
ſpired to augment my preſent Calamities, 
ſutable to ſuch a condition, I come hither, 


hoping to receive _— a gracious 


reconciled Sovereign, W 


| hath laid aſide 
his Anger, and is no longer mindful of for- 


mer Evils; humbly imploring you, that ta- 


king the Greeks for Witneſſes of the ſervices 


have done for Perſia, you will make uſe 
of this occaſion to ſhew the World the 


noblenefs of your Virtue, rather than to 


fulfil your Wrath, or ſatisfy your Indigna- 


tion. Hereby you will preſerve an humble 


Suppliant ; if otherwiſe, you deſtroy a Ser- 


vant 


At. — . r 
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vant of the Perfiens, and a publick Enemy 
of the Greeks. Beſides this, he related the 
manner of the Viſion, which he ſaw at Vi- 
cogenes's Houſe, and what was directed him 


, by the Oracle of Dodona, where Japiter 


commanded him to go to him that had a 
Name like his; by which he underſtood, 
that he was ſent from Jupiter to NXerxes, 
ſeeing that they had both the Name of 


mighty Kings: and he knew no other great 


facred Powers but Jupiter, and the Perſoan 
Emperor. Ee 3 
The King heard him attentively, and 


tho he admired his Underſtanding and 


Courage, gave him no anſwer at that time; 
but when he was with his intimate Friends, 
he rejoiced in his great good Fortune, and 
eſteemed himſelf very happy in this, and 


prayed to his God, Arimanias, that all his 


Enemies might be ever of the ſame mind 


with the Greeks, to provoke, abuſe, and ex- 


peel the braveſt Men amongſt them. Then 


he ſacrificed to the Gods, and preſently fell 
to drinking; and was ſo well pleaſed, that 
in the Night, in the middle of his ſleep, he 
cried out for Joy three times, I have Themi- 

ſtocles the Athenian. OT, 
In the morning, Xerxes calling together 
the chief of his Court, had Themiſtocles 


brought before him, who expected no good 


would come of it, eſpecially when he ſaw 
the Guards were fiercely ſet againſt him as 


„CCC 
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ill Language: and as he came forward to. 


wards the King, who was ſet down, and 
the reſt kept ſilence, paſſing by Roxanes 2 
Commander of a thouſand Men, he hear | 
him ſigh and whiſper ſoftly to him without 


| ſtirring out of his place, You ſubtile Grek 


Serpent, the King's good Genius hath | 


brought thee hither. Yet when he came in- 
to the Preſence, and fell down, the King 
ſaluted him, and ſpake to him kindly, tel. 


ling him, he was was now indebted to him 
two hundred Talents; for it was juſt and 
_ reaſonable, that he ſhould receive the Re. 
ward which was propoſed to whoſoever 
ſhould bring Themiſtocles: and promiſing 


Vol. I. 
ſoon as they knew his Name, and gave him 


o 


much more, and encouraging him, he com- 


wrought and figured, 


an Lan- 
guage. 


manded him to ſpeak freely what he would 
concerning the Affairs of Greece, Themiſto- 
cles replied, that a Man's Diſcourſe was 


like to a rich do ggr Carpet varioully 


and proper Figures of which are beſt repre- | 


ſented when they are clearly and fairly 0 | 
Be learnt folded up, they are obſcured and loſt: and | 
the Perſi- therefore he deſired time to learn the Lan- 
guage perfectly, in which he was to exprels 


pened ; but when they are contracted and 


his Mind, and uniold his ſecret Services. 


The King being pleaſed with the Compar: 
fon, and bidding him take what time he 
would, he deſired a Year, in which time 

_ 


| 


the beautiful Imags | 


| 
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having learnt the Perſian Language ſu ei- 
ently, he ſpake with the King by himſelf 
without the help of an Interpreter: And 
thoſe who were at a diſtance, thought that 
he diſcourſed only about the Affairs of 
Greece. But there happening at the ſame 
time great alterations at Court, and remo- 
vals of the King's Favourites, he drew up- 
on himſelf the envy of the great ones; who 
imagined, that he who had this great li- 
berty might take the boldneſs to ſpeal: 


many things concerning them: For the 


Favours ſhewn to other Strangers were 
nothing in compariſon of the Honours con- 


| ferred on him; the King inviting him to 
partake of his own Paſtimes and Recreari- 


ons both at home and abroad, carrying 


him with him a Hunting; and made him 
his intimate fo far, that he permitted him 
not only to come into the Preſence of the 
Queen Mother, but alſo to wait upon her 
| often, and converſe familiarly with her: 
And beſides this, he heard the Diſcourſes 


of the Magicians, by the King's eſpecial 


Command; and was inſtructed in the fe- 


cret Philoſophy and Magick of the Per ans. 
When Demaratus the Lacedemonian, be- 


ing ordered by the King to ask whatſoever 


he pleaſed, and it ſhould immediately bz 


granted him, deſired the Royal Diadem, 


and that being lifted up on high he might 
make his publick Entrance, and be carried 


"3d 4 N 
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in ſtate through the City of Sardis with the 


Imperial Crown of Perſia upon his Head, 


after the manner of Kings; Mithr auſtes, 


| Nephew to Xerxes, taking him by the 


hand, told him that he had no Brains for 


the Royal Diadem to cover; and if Japiter 
ſhould give him his Lightning and Thun. 
der, he would be n&er the more Jupiter 
for that. The King alſo repulſed him with | 


ſcorn and anger, reſolving never to be re- 


conciled to him, but to be inexorable to 
all Supplications on his behalf; yet Then. 
ſtocles pacified him, and prevailed with him | 
to forgive him. And it is reported that the 
ſucceeding Kings, in whoſe Reigns there 
was a greater communication between the 
| Greeks and Perſians than formerly, when 
they invited any conſiderable Grecian into 
their Service, to encourage him, they would 
ſignify to him by Letters, that he ſhoud 
be as great with them as Themiſtocles was 


with Xerxes. They relate alſo how Themt- 


| ftocles when he was in great Proſperity, and 


_ courted by many, ſeeing himſelf ſplendidly 


ſerved at his Table, he turned to his Chi- 


diren and ſaid, Children, we had been un- 


done if we had not been undone. Moſt "I 
Writers ſay, that he had three Cities given 
him, Magmfta, Mus, and Lampſacus, to 


maintain him in Bread, Meat and Wine. 
 Neanthes of Cyzicus and Phanias add two 


more, the City of Percotes to provide him 


With 


Do £ 
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with Clothes, and Paleſcepſis with Bedding 
and Furniture for his Houſe. 
As he went down towards the Sea-ſide 

to provide againſt the attempts and pra- 
' ices of the Greeks, a Perſian, whoſe name 

was Epixyes, Governor of the upper Phry- 

gia, laid wait to kill him; having for that 
_ purpoſe provided a long time before a crew 
of Piſidian Murderers, who were to ſet 
upon him when he came to reſide in a CH 
ty that is called Lyon s-head. But Themiſto- me .. 
| cles ſleeping in the middle of the Day, the, 9c 

Mother of the Gods appeared to him in a pe 
Dream, and faid unto him, Themiſtocles, him. 
never come at the Lyox's-head, for fear you 
fall into the Lyon's Jaws; for this advice 1 
expect, that your Daughter Mueſiptolem. — 

ſhould be my Servant. Themiſtocles wa 

much aſtoniſhed, and when he had pour 
| forth his Prayers, and made his Vows toth 
| Goddels, he left the great Road, and taking 
| acompaſsabout, went another way, chan- 
| ging his intended ſtation to avoid that 
Place, and at Night took up his reſt in the 
Fields; but one of the Sumpter-horſes 
which carried part of the Furniture for his 
Tent, having fallen that day into a River, 
his Servants ſpread out the Tapeſtry which 
| was wet, and hanged it up to dry. In 
| the mean time the Piſidians made towards 
them with their Swords drawn, and not 
diſcerning exactly by the Moon what it 
| was 
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was that was ſtretched out to be dried, 
they thought it was the Tent of Themiſto- 

cles, and that they ſhould find him reſting 
himſelf within it; but when they came 
nigh, and lifted up the Hangings, thoſe 
who watched there fell upon them and took | 
them. Themiſtocles having eſcaped this 
great danger, was in admiration of the | 
2 of the Goddeſs that appeared to 
im; and in memory of it he built a Tem. | 
ple in the City of Magneſia, which he dedj. | 
cated to Cybele Dindymene Mother of the | 
Gods, wherein he conſecrated and devoted | 
his Daughter Mueſiptolema unto her fer. | 
vice. „„ 5 
When he came to Sards, he viſited the 
Lemples of the Gods; and obſerving at his 
leiſure their Buildings, Ornaments, and the 
number of their Offerings, he ſaw in the | 
Temple of the Mother of the Gods the Sta | 
tue of a Virgin in Braſs two Cubits tug) 
called rhe Water-bringer, or ſhe that 
brought the Water back again into its right 
Channel. Themiſtocles had cauſed this tobe | 
made and ſet up when he was Surveyor of | 
the Agueducts at Athens, out of the Fines 
and Forfeitures of thoſe, whom he had 
diſcovered to have taken away the Water, | 
or to have turned it out of its due courſe, 
by other Pipes fitted for their private uſe: 
And whether he had ſome regret to ſee this 
fair Image in Captivity, and the Statue of 
a 
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a Grecian Virgin kept Priſoner in 4/2; or 
whether he was deſirous to let the A/ heni- 
ans ſee in what great Credit he was with 
the King, and what Authority he had in 
all the Perſian affairs, he entred into diſcourſe 
with the Governor of Lyaza, to perſuade 
him to ſend this Statue back to Athens; 
which ſo enraged the Perſian Officer, that 
he told him he would write the King word 
of it. Tbemiſtocles being affrighted hereat, 
got acceſs to his Wives and Concubines, 
whom he gained with Mony, and by their 
means mitigated the fury of the Governor; 
_ _andafterwards carried himſelf more reſer- 
vedly and circumſpectly, fearing the envy 
of the Perſians, and gave over travelling 
about Aſia, and lived quietly in his own 
| Houſe in Magneſia, where for a long time 
he paſſed his Days in great ſecurity, as 
| Theopompus writes; being courted by all, 
and preſented with rich Gifts, and honour- 
cd equally with the greateſt Perſons in 
the Perſian Empire: the King at that time 
not minding his concerns with Greece, be- 
ing inceſſantly buſied about the affairs of 
the upper Provinces. 5 : 
But when Aigppe revolted, being aſſiſted 
by the Athenians, and the Grecian Galleys 
roved about as far as Cypres and Cilicia, 
and Cimon had made himſelf Maſter of the 
| Seas, the King turned his thoughts, and 
bending his mind chiefly to reſiſt the Greci- 


ans, 
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ans, and to hinder their increaſing Power 


againſt him, raiſed Forces, ſent out Com- 


manders, and diſpatched Meſſengers to 
Themiſtocles at Magneſia, to put him in mind 


of his Promiſe, and to incenſe him and ir- 


Bulls 
Blood. 


ritate him againſt the Greeks. Yet this did 


not increaſe his hatred, nor exaſperate him 


againſt the Athenians; neither was he an 


Ways elevated with the thoughts of the 


Honour and powerful Command he was to 


| have in this War: but either imagining | 
this Undertaking could not proſperouſly be | 
carried on, nor the King eaſily compaſs his 
Deſigns, the Greeks having at that time 
great Commanders, and amongſt them i- 
mon wonderfully ſucceſsful in the affairs of 
Greece; or chiefly being aſhamed to fully | 
the Glory of his former great Actions, and | 


of his many Victories and Trophies, he de- 


termined to put a concluſion to his Days ſu- 
table to his former great Deeds, and to make 
an End agreeable to the whole courſe of his 


Life. He ſacrificed tothe Gods, and invited 


his Friends; and having kindly entertained 

- them, and {haked hands with them, he 
die «inks drank Bulls Blood, as the general Report 
goes: but ſome ſay he took Poiſon, Which 


diſpatched him in a ſhort time, and ended 


his days in the City of Magneſia, having 
lived ſixty five years, moſt of which he had 


ſpent in the State and in the Wars, in go- 


verning of Countries and commanding of 


i 


Armies. 
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Armies. The King being informed of the 
cauſe and manner of his Death, admired 


him more than ever, and continued to 
ſhew kindneſs to his Friends and Relati- 


ons. 3 
Tbemiſtocles left three Sons by Archippe 
| Daughter to Lyſander of Alopece; Archep- 
tolis, Poheuttus, and Cleophantus. Plato 
the Philoſopher mentions the latter as a 
moſt excellent Horſe- man; but relates no- 
thing elſe of him worthy of memory: Of 
is eldeſt Sons Neocles and Diocles, Neocles 
died when he was young by the bite of a 
Horſe, and Diocles was adopted by his 
__ _ Grandfather Lyſender to be his Heir. He 
had many Daughters, of which Mzeſiptole- 
ma, whom he had by a ſecond Marriage, 
| was Wife to Archeptolis, her Brother-1n- 
law by another Mother; Italia was marri- 
cd to Panuthides of the Iſland of Scio; Sy- 
| | baris to Nicomedes the Athenian. After the 
Death of Themiftocles, his Nephew Phraſi- 
| cles ſet fail for Magneſia, and married his 
Daughter Nicomachia, receiving her from 
the hands of her Brothers; and brought up 
her Siſter Aſie, the youngeſt of all the 
n e „5% 
| The Mag neſians poſſeſs the ſplendid Se- His Tomb 
pulchre of Themiſtocles, placed in the middle ae 
of their great Piazza: and it is not worth 
the taking notice of what Audocides writes 
to his Friends, concerning the Reliques of 
e Themiſtocles ;, 


[ 
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Themiſtocles; how the Athenians robbed 
his Tomb, and threw his Aſhes into the 
Air: for he feigns this to exaſperate the 


| Nobility againſt the People, and there is 


no Man living but knows that Phraſicles is 


miſtaken in his Hiſtory, where he brings 


in Neocles and Demopolis, for the Sons of 
Themiſtocles to incite or move compaſſion, 
as if he were writing of a Tragedy. Yet 


Diodorus the Coſmographer writes in his 
Book of Sepulchres, but by conjecture ra- 
ther than of his certain knowledg, that 
near to the Haven of Piræa, where the 
Land runs out like an Elbow from the Pro- 


montory of Alcimus, and when you have 


ſttocles in the ſhape of an Altar; and Plato 


Thy Tomb is fairly placed on the Strand, 
Where Merchants from all Parts may paſs 
land; „„ 


Where Ships from every quarter come in fol, | 
| igt: | 


And may engage in many 4 bloody 
So that thy Aſhes placed on the Shore, 


Both Sea and Land may honour and adore, 9 


Divers Honours alſo and Privileges were 
granted to rhe Kindred of Themiſtocle 
oY at 


doubled the Cape and paſſed inward where 
the Sea is always calm, there is a vaſt Foun- | 
dation, and upon this the Tomb of Themi- | 


the Comedian ſeems to confirm this in theſe = 
Verſes. 4 CS 
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at Magneſia, which were obſerved down to 
our times; and another Themiſtocles of A. 
thens enjoyed them, with whom I had a 
particular Acquaintance and Friendſhip in 
the Houſe of Ammonius the Philoſopher. 


The End of Themiſtocles's Life. 
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Aa Mong the many remarkable things 
3 that are related of Furias Camillu, 


this above all ſeems moſt ſingular | 
and ftrange, that he who for the mot part 
was in the higheſt Commands, and had per- 
formed the greateſt Actions, was five times 
choſen Dictator, triumph'd four times, and 
was ſtiled a Second Founder of Rome, yet ne- 
ver was ſo much as once Conſul. The rea- 
ſon whereof was the ſtate and temper of the 
then Commonwealth ; for the People being 


at diſſenſion with the Senate, ſtifly refuſed 


do return Conſuls, but in their ftead electeo 
* other 
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other Magiſtrates called Military Tribanes, 
who & ated every thing with 
full Conſular Power and Authority, yet 
their Government was leſs grievous to the 
People, by reaſon they were more in num 
| her: For to have the management of Affairs 
entruſted in the Hands of fix Perſons rather 
than two, was ſome eaſe and ſatisfaction to 
thoſe who could not endure the Dominion 
| of a few. This was the Condition of the 
Times when Camillus flouriſh'd in the height 
of his Actions and Glory; and altho the 
Government in the mean time had often 
| | proceeded to Conſular Elections, yet he 
could never perſuade himſelf to be Conſul, 
againſt theGood-will and Inclination of the 
People. In all other his Adminiſtrations, 
which were many and various, he ſo be- 
| haved himſelf, that when he was alone in 
| Authority, his Power was exerciſed as in 
| common, but the Honour of all Actions re- 
|| dounded intirely to himſelf, even when in 
joint Commiſſion with others; the reaſon 
of the former was his Moderation, com- 
manding without Pride or Inſolence; of 
the latter, his great Judgment and Wiſdom, 
wherein without queſtion he excelled al! 
others. And whereas the Houſe of the 
Faris was not at that time of any conſide- 
rable Quality, he was the firſt that raiſed- 
himſelf to Honour, ſerving under Poſthumi- 
i Tabertas, Dictator, in the great Battel 
0 WS : - againſt 
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made Cen- 
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per ſuaſion, others by threatning to ſet Fines 
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againſt the Aques and Yolſces. For riding 


out from the reſt of the Army, and in the 


charge receiving a Wound in his Thigh, he 


for all that gave not over the Fight, but | 


plucking out the Dart that ſtuck cloſe in 


the Wound, and engaging with the braveſt 


of the Enemy, he put them to Flight : for 
which Action, among other Rewards be- 


{towed on him, he was created Cenſor, an | 
Office in thoſe Days of great Eſteem and 


Authority. During his Cenſorſhip one ve- 


ry good Act of his is recorded, that where. 


as the Wars had made many Widows, he 
obliged ſuch as had no Wives, ſome by fair 


5 . P . 
on their Heads, to take them in Marriage. 


Another neceſſary one, was cauſing Orphans 


to be rated, who before were exempted 
from "Taxes; the frequent and chargeable 
Wars requiring more than ordinary expen- 


ef Veu. 


ces to maintain them. But that which 
The Sieze pinched them moſt was the Siege of Je 
(ſome call them Venetani.) This was the 


head City of Tuſcany, not inferior to Rome, 


either in number of Arms or multitude of 


Soldiers; inſomuch that preſuming on her 


Wealth and Magnificence, and priding her 


ſelf in the variety of Pleaſures ſhe enjoyed, 
ſhe had fought many a fair Battel with the 
Romans, contending for Glory and Empire. 


But now they had quitred their former Am- 
bition, having been weakned and brought 
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low in many notable Encounters; fo that 


having fortified themſelves with high and 


. 


ſtrong Walls, and furniſhed the City with 


all forts of Weapons offenſive and defen- 


| five, as likewiſe with Corn and all manner 
of Proviſions, they chearfully endured the 
Siege, which tho tedious to them, was no 
leſs troubleſom and vexatious to the Be- 


ſiegers. For the Romans having never been 


accuſtomed to lie long abroad in the heat 


of Summer, and conſtantly to winter ar 


the Tribunes to build Forts and Gariſons 
in the Enemies Country; and raiſing ſtrong 


Works about their Camp, to join Winter 


and Summer together. And now the ſe- 
venth Year of the War drawing to an end, 


the Commanders began to be ſuſpected as 


too ſlow and remiſs in 3 on the Siege, 
inſomuch that they were diſcharged, and 
others choſen for the War, among whom 
Was Camillas, then ſecond time Tribune. 
hut at preſent he had no hand in the Siege, 


his lot being to make War upon the Fali/- 


ces and Capenates ;, who taking advantage 


|| home, they were then firſt compelled by _ 


of the Romans being buſied on all hands, 


had much ſpoiled their Country, and 


through all the Taſcan War given them 


ſore Diverſions, but were now reduced by 


Camillus, and with great loſſes ſhut up 


within their Walls. 


c 8 
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The ne And now in the very heat of the War an 


accident 0 
the Alban 


Lake. 


accident happened to the Alban Lake, no leſs 
wonderful than the moſt incredible things 


that are reported; and by reaſon no viſible 3 


Cauſe could be aſſigned, or any natural Be. 


ginning whereto to aſcribe it, it became 


Matter of great amazement. It was the 


beginning of Autumn, and the Summer be- 


fore had neither been very rainy, nor in 


appearance over troubled with Southern 
Winds; and of the many Lakes, Brooks, 


and Springs of all forts wherein Italy a- 


| bounds, ſome were wholly dried up, others 

drew very little Water with them. But all 
the Rivers, as they conſtantly uſed in Sum- 
mer, ran in a very low and hollow Channel, 


But the Alban Lake, that is fed by no other | 


Waters but its own, being compaſſed about 
with fruitful Mountains, without any Cauſe, 
unleſs it were Divine, began viſibly to riſe 


and ſwell, increaſing to the Feet of the 


Mountains, and by degrees reaching to the 
very tops of them, and all this without any 


violent toſſing, or agitation of its Waves. 


Ar firſt it was the wonder of Shepherds and 
Herdſmen; but when the Earth, which like 


a great Dam held up the Lake from falling 


into the lower Grounds, through the quan- 


tity and weight of Water was broken down, 


and that ina violent ſtream it ran through | 


the plow*d Fields and Plantations, to diſ- 


charge it {elf into the Sea, it did not only | 
"EA „ 
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ſtrike Terror into the Romans, but was 
thought by all the Inhabitants of Italy to 
portend ſome extraordinary Events. But 
the greateſt talk ot it was in the Camp that 

beſieged Veii, when once this accident of 
the Lake came to be known among them; 
and as in long Sieges it is uſual for Parties 
of both ſides to meet and converſe with one 
another, it happen'd that a Roman had gain- 4 ;urite 
ed much confidence and familiarity withfetcs N 4 
one of the beſieged, a Man well verſed in , 
antient Learning, and who had the Reputa- 


| tion of more than ordinary skill in Divina- 


tion. The Roman obſerving him to be over- 
joy d at the Story of the Lake, and to mock 
at the Siege, told him this was not the 


| only Prodigy that of late had happened to 


the Romans, but that others more wonder- 
ful than this had befallen them, which he 
was willing to communicate to him, that 
he might the better provide for his private 
Affairs in theſe publick Diſtempers. The 
Man greedily embrac'd the motion, expect- 
ng to hear ſome wonderful Secrets: but 
when by little and little he had drill'd him 
on in Diſcourſe, and inſenſibly dran him 
a good way from the Gates of the City, he 
ſnatched him up by the middle, bein 
ſtronger than he, and by the aſſiſtance 
others that came running from the Camp, 
ſeized and delivered him to the Comman- 
ders. The Man reduced to this neceſſity, 
Ki 2 and. 
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and knowing that Deſtiny is not tobe avoid. 


ed, diſcover'd to them the ſecret Counſels | 
of his Country ; that it was not poſſible | 
the City ſhould be taken, until the Alban 

Lake, which now broke forth and had 


found out new Paſſages, was drawn back 


Ambaſſa- 
dors ſent to 
Delphos. 


from that Courſe, and fo diverted, that it 
could not mingle with the Sea. The Se- 
nate having heard and deliberated of the 
Matter, decreed to fend to Delphos to ask 
Counſel of that God: the Meſſengers were 


Perſons of the greateſt Quality, Coſſus Lici- | 


nius, Valerius Potitus, and Fabius Ambuſtus, 


who having made their Voyage by Sea, and 
conſulted the God, returned with other 


Anſwers, particularly, that there had been 

a neglect of ſome of their Country Rites re- 
lating to the Latin Feaſts. As for the 4A. 
ban Water, the Oracle commanded, that if 
it was poſſible, they ſhould draw it from 
the Sea, and ſhut it up in its antient | 
Bounds; but if that was not to be done, 


they ſhould bring it down into Ditches 


and Trenches into the lower Grounds, and 
ſodry it up. Which Meſlage being deliver- 
ed, the Prieſts performed what related to 
the Sacrifices, and the People went to work, 
and turned the Water. 


And now the Senate in the Tenth Lear 


of the War, taking away all other Com- 
mands, created Camillus Diftator, who 
choſe Cornelius Scipio for his General of 

5 es Horſe; 
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Horſe; and in the firſt place he made 


4:9 


Vows unto. the Gods, that if they would 


grant a happy concluſion of that War, he 
would celebrate to their Honour the great 
Sports, and dedicate a Temple to the God- 
deſs whom the Romans call Matata the Ma- 


ther. But from the Ceremonies which are 


uſed, one would verily think ſhe was 


Leucothea; for leading a Servant-maid into 


the ſecret part of the Temple, they there 


buffet her, and then drive her out again: 


more than their own; and in the matter 


| of Sacrifices uſe the ſame Ceremonies as to 

Bacchus his Nurſes, and what is cuſtomary 
in the ſad caſe of Ino in remembrance of the 
Concubine. Camillus having made theſe 


and they embrace their Brother's Children 


ED Vows, marched into the Country of the 
Flaliſces, and in a great Battel overthrew 


3 | 
would prove a 
tempt, he cut Mines under Ground, the 


them and the Capenates their Confede- 


rates. Afterwards he turned to the Siege of ne cn. 


Veii, and find ing that to take it by Aſſault 
Jifficulr and hazardous At- 


tinuation of 
the Siege 


of Veit. 


Earth about the City being eaſy to break 


up, and allowing as much depth as would 
carry on the Works Without being diſcove- 


red by the Enemy. This Deſign going on 
in a hopeful way, he without gave Aſſaults 


to the Enemy to divert them about the 


Walls, whilſt they that worked under 55 
Ground in the Mines were inſenſibly, with- 
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out being perceived, got within the Caſtle, 


under the Temple of Juno, which was the 
greateſt and moſt celebrated in all the City. 

It is reported that the Prince of the Taſcavs 
was at that very time at his Devotions, and 


that the Prieſt after he had looked into the 


Entrails of the Beaſt, ſhould cry out with | 


2 loud Voice, That the Gods would give 


Sacrifices : And that the Romans who were 


in the Mines hearing the Words, immedi. | 
_ pulPd down the Floor, and aſcending 
WI 


noiſe and claſhing of Weapons fright- 


cd away the Enemy, and ſnatching up the | 
Entrails carried them to Camillus. But this | 
may look like a Fable. The City being ta. 
ken by — _ the _ buſied in 
pillaging and gathering an infinite quanti- | 
l of Riches — Sol, Camillas 2 the 
= Tower viewing what was done, at | 
firſt wept for pity; and when they that | 
were by congratulated his good Succeſs, | 


he lift up his Hands to Heaven, and broke 


out into this Prayer. 0 moſt mighty Jupi- "3 
ter, and ye Gods that are Judges of good 


and evil Actions; Te know that not without 


juſt Cauſe, but conſtrained by neceſſity, w! | 
= been forced to revenge our ſelves - the 
Ci of our unrighteous and implacable Ene- 
mies. But if in the wiciſſitude of things, 
| there be any Calamity due, to countervail 
this great Felicity, I bog that it may be di- 


 verted 
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| awried from the City and Army of the Ro- 
mans, or with as little hurt as may be, fall 


apon my own Had. Having faid theſe 
words, and juſt turning about (as the cu- 
ſtom of the Romans is to turn to the right 


when they worſhip or pray) he fell flat to 
the Ground, to the 3 of all that 
vweere preſent. But recovering himſelf pre- 


ſently from the fall, he told them, that it 
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| had ſucceeded to his wiſh, a ſmall miſ- 
chance in recompence of the greateſt good 


fortune. OED 
Having ſacked the City, he reſolved, ac- 
| cording as he had vowed, to carry Juno's 
| Image unto Rome; and the Workmen be- 


ing ready for that purpoſe, he ſacrificed to 
the Goddeſs, and made his Supplications, 


that ſhe would be pleaſed to accept of their 


that preſided at Rome : They ſay, that the 


| devotion toward her, and graciouſly vouch- 
| fafe to accept of a Place among the Gods 


Statue anſwered in a low voice, that ſhe 


was ready and willing to go. Livy writes, 
that in praying, Camillus touched the God- 


deſs, and invited her; and that ſome of the 


ſtanders by cryed out, that ſbe was willing. 


They who ſtickle moſt for this Miracle, 


5 and endeavour to defend it, have the won- 
derful Fortune of that City on their ſides, 


which from a ſmall and contemptible be- 


ginning, attained to ſuch Greatneſs and 
ower as it could never have done, with- 
RR out 
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out thoſe many and great manifeſtations of 
God upon all occaſions appearing for it. 
Beſides, they produce other Wonders of the 
like nature, as the often ſweating of Sta. 
tues, and that they have ſometimes been 


heard to groan; as likewiſe the turning 


aſide of ſome, and nodding and approving 
of others, as many of the Antients 22 


reported: and we our ſelves could relate 
divers wonderful things which we have 
heard from men of our own time, which 


are not lightly to be rejected. But to give 


too eaſy credit to ſuch things, or Wholly 


to disbelieve them, is equally dangerous, by 


reaſon of human infirmity, which hath no 


bounds or command of it ſelf, but is ſome- 


times carried to ſuperſtition and dotage, | 
otherwhile to the contempt and neglect of | 


all Religion. But moderation is the beſt, 


88 and to do nothing too much. But Camil. 


portment las, whether puffed up with the greatneſss 


r the of the Action, to have won a City that was 
lacking 


Veil, 7 competitor with Rome, and had held out 


 faſiful te à ten Years ſiege, or exalted with the flat- 
the Ro. tery of thoſe that were about him, aſſumed 


mans. 1 , | CS, | 
sto himſelf more than became a civil and le- 


gal Magiſtrate. e gr things was 
the pride and haughtineſs of his Triumph, 


driving through Rome in a Chariot drawn | 
with four White Horſes, no General either 


before or ſince having done the like; for the 
Romans eſteem that carriage to be ſa 


and 


cred 
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and peculiar only ro the King and Father 
of the Gods. This alienated-the hearts of 
the Citizens from him, who were not ac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch Pomp and Bravery. 

The ſecond Pique they had againſt him, 
| was his oppoſing the Law by which the 
| City was to be divided; for the Tribunes 
of the People propos'd a Law, that the 

People and Senate ſhould be divided into 
two Parts, one of which ſhould remain at 
home, the other as the lot ſhould give it re- 
move to the new taken City. By which 
means they ſhould not only have much more 
| Room, but by the advantage of two great 
| and fair Cities be better able to maintain 
their Territories, and the reſt of their 
| plentiful Fortunes. The People therefore, 
Who were now grown rich and numerous, 
| greedily embraced it, and in great Crouds 
| began to tumult in the publick Courts, de- 
|| manding to have it put to the Vote. But 
the Senate and ableſt Citizens judging the 
Proceedings of the Tribunes to tend rather 
do the deſtruction than diviſion of Rome, 
yet unable to bear up againſt it themſelves, 

| flew to Camillus for once: who fearing 
to come to an open rupture, by conti- 
| nual flinging in new occaſions to buſy and 
| employ their heads, made a ſhift toſtave off 
the Law. For theſe things he was diſre- 
| liſht by the People. But the greateſt and 

moſt apparent cauſe of their Hatred ** 

| Um, 
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him, aroſe from the Tenths of the Spoil, | 


the Multitude having herein, if not ſo juſt, 


yet a plauſible pretence —_ him. For 


it feems, as he went to the Siege of Veii, 


he had vowed to Apollo, that if he took 


the City, he would dedicate to him the 
tenth of the Spoil. The City being taken 
and ſacked, whether he was loth to trouble 


the Soldiers at that time, or that — 


multitude of buſineſs he had forgotten hi 


Vow, he ſuffer'd them to enjoy that part 
of the Spoils alſo. Some time afterwards, 

when his Authority was laid down, he | 

brought the matter before the Senate; and 


the Prieſts at the ſame time reported out of 


the Sacrifices, that the Anger of the Gods 


was portended, and that they were not to 


be appeaſed without Expiation and Offe- 
rings. The Senate decreed the Obligation 
J 


But ſeeing it was difficult for every one 


to produce the very ſame things they had 
taken, to be divided anew, _ ordained | 

d bring in- 
to the Publick the tenth part of his gain. 
This ſeem'd very ſevere and grievous to the 
Soldiers, who ceaſed not to murmur, that 
poor Men, and ſuch as had endured ſo 
much labour and travail in the War, ſhould 
be forced, out of what they had gained and 
ſpent, to bring in ſo great a proportion. 
 Camillus being  Caulted 


that every one upon Oath ſhou 


by their clamour 
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and tumults, for want of a better excuſe, 
betook himſelf to the meaneſt of defences, 
by confeſſing he had forgotten his Vo]; 
but they complain'd that he who then vow- 
ed the tenth of the Enemy, now levied it 
out of the tenths of the Citizens. Never- 
theleſs, every one having brought in his 
due Proportion, it was decreed, that out of 
it a Bowl of maſſy Gold ſhould be made 
and ſent to Delphos. But there was great ue ee 
ſcarcity of Gold in the City; and when the contribui- 
Magiſtrates were conſidering where to get R He 
ol te Roman Ladies meeting together, and Ladies ts 
conſulting among themſelves, out of the 2 
golden Ornaments they wore, contributed 
as much as went to the making the Offer- 
ing, which in weight came to Eight Ta- 
lents of Gold. The Senate, to give them 
the Honour they had deſerved, ordained 
that Funeral Orations ſhould be uſed at the 
Obſequies of Women, as well as Men; it 
having never before been a cuſtom that - | 
Woman after Death was publickly praiſed. 


| Chuſing out therefore three of the chief of 
the Nobility for Ambaſſadors, they ſent 
them in a fair Veſſel, well mann'd, and 
ſumptuouſly adorned. It was Winter, and 
the Sea was calm: however, it is remark- 
able, that being brought almoſt to the very 
| brink of Deſtruction, beyond all expecta- 
| tion, * eſcaped the danger. For hard 
by the Iſles of olus, the Winds A 
the 
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the Gallies of the Liparians came upon 
them, taking them for Pirates. But when 
they held up their Hands in ſuppliant man- 
ner, the Liparians forbore violence, only 


faſtned their Ship and towed her into the 


Harbour, where they expoſed to fail their 
Goods and Perſons, adjudging them to be 


lawful Prize. But by the Virtue and Inte. 


War 4. deſerved. And now the Tribunes of the 
People again reſuming the Law about the 
diviſion of the Ciry, the War againſt the 


gainſt the 
Faliſces. 


reſt of one Man, Timeſithius by name, who 


was Governor of that Place, and uſed his | 
_ utmoſt perſuaſion, they were with much 
ado diſmiſſed. Beſides, he himſelf joined 
ſome of his own Veſſels with them, to ac- 


company them in their Voyage, and aſſiſt 


them at the Dedication : For which he re. 


ceived Honoursat Rome according as he had 


Faliſces luckily broke out, giving liberty to 


the Nobility to chuſe what Magiſtrates 


fratified the Election. Camillus marched with 
his Forces into the Territories of the Faliſ- 
ces, and beſieged Falerii a well fenced City, 


they pleaſed, who thereupon choſe Camillus 
Military Tribune, with five other Aſſociates; 
Affairs then requiringa Commander of Au- 


thority and Reputation, and one well ex- 
perienc'd in War. When the People had 


and plentifully ſtored with all neceſſaries of 


War : And tho he perceived it would be 
no ſmall work to take it, nor little time 
5 5 ſpent 


1 
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ſpent about it, yet he was willing to exer- 
ciſe the Citizens, and keep them doing 
abroad, that they might have no leiſure, 
idling at home, to follow the Tribunes in- 
to Faction and Sedition. Which remedy 
the Romans conſtantly uſed, like good Phy- 
ſicians, todiſperſe abroad thoſe violent Hu- 
mours that difturb the Commonwealth. 
Ihe Falerians, truſting in the ſtrength of 
| their City, which was well fortified on all 
ſides, made fo little account of the Siege, 
that beſide thoſe that guarded the Walls, 
the reſt as in Times of Peace walked the 
Streets in their common Habits. The Boys 
went to School, and were led by their Ma- 
ſter to play and exerciſe about the Town- 
walls; for the Falerians, like the Grecians, 
uſed one publick School, to the end, their 
Children being brought up together, might 
betimes learn to converſe and be familiar 
— // TC: 
This School-maſter defigning to betray Tie es- 
the Falerians by their Children, led them 2 Pale 
out every day under the Towa-wall, at rin 
firſt but a little way, and when they had — 
exerciſed brought them home again. Af. 
terwards by degrees he drew them farther 
and farther, till at laſt by practice he had 
made them Bold and Fearleſs, as if no dan- 
ger was about them. At laſt, having got 
them all together, be brought them to the 
Out-guard of the Romans, and delivered 
them 
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them up, demanding to be led to Camilla. 
Where being come, and ſtanding in the 
middle, he faid, That he was the Maſter 
and Teacher of thoſe Children, bat prefer 


ring his Favour before all other Obligations, 


he was come to deliver up his Charge to him, 
and in that the whole City. When Camil- 


las had heard him out, he was ſtruck with 
the horror of ſo treacherous an Act; and 
turning to the Standers by, he faid, Wha 


a ſad thing is War, which is begun and end- 


ed with much Injuſtice and Violence! But | 
to good Men there are certain Laws even in | 
Mir it ſelf, and Victory is not ſo greedily to 
be hunted after, as not to refuſe the off 

ſtance of wicked and unrighteous Actions; 
| for it becomes 4 great General to rely on his 
own Virtue, and not on the Deceit and Tree 


His deſer- chery of others, Which ſaid, he commanded 


ved Pu- 
niſhment. 


his Officers to tear off his Clothes, and bind 
his Hands behind him, and give the Boys | 
Rods and Scourges, to puniſh the Traitor, 
and drive him back to the City. By this 


time the Falerii had underſtood the Trea- 


chery of the School-maſter ; and the City, 
as in ſuch a general Calamity it muſt needs | 
be, was full of Lamentations and Cries, the | 
| Honourable Men and Women running in 
3 f 7 the Walls and mn T1 
when behold the Boys came whipping 
their Maſter on, — Ming 
Camillus their Saviour, their God, their 
5 Father: 


and bound, calling 


| 


| 
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| Father: infomuch, that it ſtruck not only 
into the Parents, but the reſt of the Citi- 
zens that ſaw what was done, ſuch an Ad- 
miration and Love of Camillas his Juſtice, 
that immediately running into Council, 
they ſent Ambaſſadors to him, to reſign 
whatever they had to his diſpoſal. Camillus 
ſent them to Rome, where being brought 
into the Senate, they ſpoke to this purpoſe: 
That the Romans, preferring Juſtice before 
Victory, had taught them rather to embrace 
Submiſſion thaw Liberty; that they could not 
| confeſs themſelves to be ſo much inferior in 
| Strength, as they muſt acknowledg them to 
| be ſuperior in Virtue. The Senate remit- 
ted the whole matter to Camillas, to judg 
and order as he thought fit. Who taking 
a ſum of Mony of the Falerians, and ma- 
king a Peace with the whole Nation of the 
| Faliſces, returned home: But the Soldiers, 
\ | who expected to have had the Pillage of 
| the City, when they came to Rome empty- 
\ | handed, railedagainſt Camillus among thee 
| Fellow-Citizens, as a Hater of the People, 
„and one that maliciouſly oppoſed the Inte- 
reſt of the Poor. Afterwards, when the 
Tribunes of the People again propoſed the 
L | Law for dividing the City, Camillus of all 
; | others moſt openly appear'd againſt it, ſpa- 
ring no Pains, but inveighing with all bold- 
3 | nefs againſt the Promoters of it; ſo that 
r | forcing and conſtraining the multitude, 
FI] L1-- they 


Camillus 
labours un- 
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they diſmiſſed the Law, tho contrary to 


their Inclinations. But againſt Camilas they 
had an implacable hatred ; inſomuch, that 
tei ſad tho a great Misfortune befel him in his 
Diſaſters. Family (one of his Sons dying of a Diſeaſe) 
yet the Commiſeration of his Caſe could 


not in the leaſt make them abate of their 


Malice. Aut indced he took this ok | 


with immoderate Sorrow, being a Man na- 
turally of a mild and tender Diſpoſition; 
even that day, when the Accuſation was 


preferred againſt him, he kept Houſe, and 
was ſhut up a cloſe Mourner with the Wo- 


men. His Accuſer was Lucius Apuleius; 


ROE the Crime, Fraud in the Tuſcan Spoils: 


and accordingly it was given out, that 
there were found with him certain Braſs 
Gates, part of thoſe Spoils. The People 
were exaſperated againſt him, and it was 


plain they would take hold of the leaſt pre- 


tence and occaſion to condemn him. Where- 
fore gathering together his Friends and fel- 


low-Soldiers, and ſuch as had bore Com- 
mand with him, a conſiderable number in 


all, he beſouglit them that they would not 
ſuffer him to be unjuſtly cruſht under falſe 
Accuſations, and left the mock and ſcorn 
of his Enemies. His Friends having advi- 


ſed and conſulted among themſelves, made 
Anſwer, Thar as to the Sentence, they did | 


not fee how they could help him, but that 
they would contribute to whatſoever Fine 


| 
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ſhould be ſet upon him. Not ableto en- 
dure ſo great an Indignity, he reſolved in 
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his Anger to leave the City, and go into 


Exile. Wherefore having taken leave of e wm 
AYY Ba 


his Wife, and his Son, he went ſilently to 
the Gate of the City, where making a 
ſtand, and turning himſelf about, he ftretch- 
ed out his Hands to the Capitol, and pray- 


ed to the Gods, That if without any Fault 


of his own, but merely through the Malice and 


Violence of the People, he was ariven out in- 


to Baniſhment, the Romans might quickly 
have cauſe to repent of it; and that all Man- 
kind might viſibly perceive that they needed 


niſument, 


bis aſſiſtance, and longed for his return. Thus 
like Achilles, having left his Imprecations 
on the Citizens, he went into Baniſhment ; | 
ſo that neither appearing, or making de- 


fence, he was condemned in the ſum of fit- 
teen thouſand Aſſes, which reduced to Sil- 
ver, make a thouſand five hundred Drach- 
ma's; for an Aſſe was a little piece of Mo- 

ny, ten of which in Braſs made a Penny. 


There is not a Roman but does believe that 


immediately upon the Prayers of Camillas, encomi- 
tant Cala- 


a ſudden Judgment followed ar the heels, 


| and that he received a ſufficient Revenge 


for the Injuſtice done to him; which tho 


And its 


mities. 


we cannot think was pleaſant, but rather 


| grievous and bitter to him, yet it was very 


remarkable, and noiſed over the whole 


World: For ſuch Vengeance fell upon the 
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City of Rome, and ſuch diſmal times ſuc- 
ceeded, as drew along with them all man- 
ner of Dangers and Deaths, accompanied 
with Diſgrace and Infamy: Whether or no 
it fell out by chance or fortune, or it be tlie 
Office of ſome God not to ſee injured Vir. 

tue go unrevenged. The firſt Token that 
ſeemed to threaten ſome Miſchief to enſue, 
was the Death of the Cenfor in the Month 

of July; for the Romans have a religious 
Reverence for the Office of a Cenſor, and | 

eſteem it a ſacred thing. The ſecond was, | 
That juſt before Camillus went into Exile, 
Marcus Cedicius, a Perſon of no great Qua- 


lity, nor of the Rank of Senators, but e- N 


ſteemed a ſober and creditable Man, re- 
ported to the Military Tribunes a thing wor- 
thy their Conſideration: That going along 
the Night before in that Street which is 
called the New Way, and being called by 
ſome Body in a huge Voice, he turned a- | 
bout but could ſee no Body, but heard a 
Voice bigger thana Man's, which faid theſe 
Words: Go, Marcus Cedicius, and early in 
the Morning tell the Military Tribunes, that | 
ſuddenly they are to eæpect the Gauls. Butthe | 
Tribunes made a mock and ſport with the 
Story, and a little after Camillus his Bu- 
ſineſs fell out. N 
TheGauls, The Gauls are deſcended originally of 
rhevOrigh the Celta, and are reported by reaſon of 


Progreſs. their vaſt Numbers to have left their Coun- 
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try, not able to ſuſtain them all, and to 
have gone in ſearch of other places to inha- 
bit. And —_ many thouſands of them 
young Men and able to bear Arms, and 
carrying with them a greater number of 
Women and young Children, fome of them 
paſſing the Riphæan Mountains, fell upon 
the Northern Ocean, and poſſeſſed the ut- 
termoſt Bounds of Europe; others ſeating 
themſelves between the Pyrenæan Moun- 


| tainand the Alps, for a long time lived 


near to the Sennones and Celtorii. But af. 


4 terwards taſting of the Wine which was 


then firſt brought them out of Italy, they 
were all ſo much taken with the Liquor, 


| and tranſported with the unuſual Delight, 


that ſnatching up their Arms, and taking 


their Parents along with 'em, they march- 


cd directly to the Alps to find out that 
Country which yielded ſuch Fruit, eſteem- 
ing all others barren and unpleaſant. He 


that firſt brought Wine among them, and 


was the chief Inſtigator to draw them into 


| Italy, is ſaid to be one Arron a Tuſcan, a Man Arron in- 
of Noble Extraction, by Nature not Evil, r ente. 


vin bringing 


| but happened to be in thoſe untoward Cir- the Gaul: 


cumſtances: He was Guardian to an Or- #*# Italy. 


phan, one of the richeſt of that Country, and 


| much admir'd for his Beauty, his Name La- 


camo; from his Childhood he had been bred 

up with Arron in his Family, and now grown 
up, he left not the Hou pretending to 
„„ take 
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thus 


cea 
and openly carried her away. The Huſ- 
band going to Law, and over-power'd in 


CC 

take great delight in his Converſation; 
2 a great while together he ſecretly 
enjoyed Arroy's Wife, corrupting and be- 
ing corrupted by her. But when they were 
both ſo far gone on in their Paſſions, that 
they could neither refrain their Luſt or con- 
2 the young Man ſeized the Woman, 


multitude of Friends and _ left his 
own Country ; and hearing of the State of 
the Gauls, went to them, and was Con- 


ductor of that Expedition into Iraly. At | 
firſt coming they preſently poſſeſſed them 


ſelves of all that Country which antiently 


the Taſcans inhabited, reaching from the 


Alps to both the Seas, as the Names them- 
ſelves witneſs; for the North Sea Aaria is 


fo called from the Tuſcan City Adria, and 
that which lies on the other ſide to the 
South is called the Taſcan Sea. All the 


Country is well planted with Trees, has 
pleaſant and rich Paſture, and well water'd 


with Rivers. It had eighteen fair and ſtate- 


Iv Cities, excellently ſeated for Induſtry and 


Trade, and plentitully provided for all Plea- 


{ures and Delights. The Gazls caſting out 


the Taſcans, ſeated themſelves in them: 


But theſe things were done long before. 
But the Gals at this time were beſieging 

Claſium à iuſcan City. The Cluſians (ent 
to the Romans for tuccour, defiring them 


o 
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to interpoſe with the Barbarians by their 


Letters and Ambaſſadors. There were 


ſent three of the Family of the Fabii, Per- 
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ſons of the greateſt Quality, and moſt Ho- 


nourable in the City. The Gauls received 


them courteoully in reſpect to the Name of 
Rome; and giving over the Aſſault which 
was then making upon the Walls, came 
to Conference with them : where the Am- 


baſſadors asking what Injury they had re- 


ceived of the Claſians, that they thus in- 
vaded their City; Brennw, King of the 


* Gauls, ſmiling made Anſwer, The Cluſians Brennus's 


do us Injury, in that, not able to till a ſmall/®Yicat 


R 


eply to 


parcel of Ground, they muſt needs poſſeſs a great the Ro- 
Territory, and will not communicate any part man Am- 


to us, who are Strangers, many in number, and 


baſſador s 
at the 


poor. In the ſame Nature, O Romans, for- Siege of 
merly the Albans, Fidenates and Ardeates, Cluſium. 


and now lately the Veians and Capenates, 


and many of the Faliſces and Volſces did you 
Imjary ; upon whom ye make War if 5 do 
45 


not yield you part of what they poſſeſs, ye 


make Slaves of them, ye waſte and ſpoil their 
Country, and ruin their Cities: neither in ſo 
doing are ye cruel or unjuſt, but follow that 


moſt antient of all Laws, which gives the 
things of the feeble to the ſirong, beginning 
from God and ending in the Beaſts; for all 


theſe by Nature ſeek, the ſtronger to have 


advantage of the weaker. Leave off there- 
fore to pity the Cluſians whom we beſtege, leſt 
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reſt. At the firſt he was not perceived 
2 the ſharpneſs of the Encounter, | 

and th 

dred the ſight of him; but when he had 

overthrown the Gaul, and was going to 


Brennus 
by what in- 
cens'd to 
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Je teach the Gauls to be good and compaſſionate | 
to thoſe that are oppreſſed by you. By this 
Anſwer the Romans perceived that Bren. 
nus was not to be treated with; fo they 


went into Claſium, and encouraged and 
ſtirr'd up the Inhabitants to make a fally 


with them upon the Barbarians, which they 
did either to try the ſtrength of the Claſtans, 


or to ſhe their own. The Sally being 
made, and the Fight 2 hot about 
the Walls, one of the } 


Man of huge Bulk and Stature, whom he 
ſaw was rode out a great diſtance from the 


e glittering of his Armour that hin- 


gather the Spoils, Breunus knew him, and 


invoking the Gods to be Witneſſes, that 


make War Contrary to the known and common Law 


with 


of Nations, which is holily obſerved by all 
Mankind, that he who came an Ambaſſa- | 


dor ſhould act Hoſtility againſt him, he 


drew off his Men, and bidding the Claſians 


farewel, led his Army directly to Rome. 
But not willing it ſhould look as if they 


took advantage of that Injury, and were 
ready to embrace any flight occaſion or 
pretence of Quarrel, he fent a Herald to 


demand 


abit, | Quintus Ambg. | 
ſtus, being well mounted, and ſetting Spurs 
to his Horſe, made full againſt a Gaul, 2 
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demand the Man in Puniſhment, and in the 
mean time marched leiſurely on. The Se- 
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nate being met at Rome, among many o- 


thersthat ſpoke againſt the Fabii, the Prieſts 
called Feciales were the molt violent Proſe- 
cutors, who laying Religion before the Se- 


nate, adviſed them that they would lay the 


whole guilt and expiation of the fact upon 
him that committed it, and fo acquit the 
reſt. Theſe Feciales, Numa Pompilias, the 
mildeſt and juſteſt of Kings, conſtituted the 


Conſervators of Peace, and the Judges and 
Determiners of all Cauſes by which War 


may juſtifiably be made. The Senate re- 
 ferring the whole matter to the People, and 


the Prieſts there as well as in the Senate 
pleading againſt Fabius, the Multitude did Fabius 


ſo little regard their Authority, that in ſcorn 


Gauls hearing this, in great Rage would no 


with all the ſpeed they could make. The 
Places through which they marched, terrifi- 
cd with their numbers and ſuch dreadful 
preparations of War, and conſidering the 
violence and fierceneſs of their Natures, be- 


low; but contrary to expectation they did 


choſen Tri- 
f | bune in the 
and contempt of it they choſe Fabius and the Expedition | 


reſt of his Brethren Military Tribunes. The againſt the 


Gauls. 


|| longer delay their march, but haſtned on 
wi 


gan to give their Countries for loft, not 
doubting but their Cities would quickly fol- 


no injury as they paſſed, or drove any thing 


from the Fields, and when they went by any 


City 
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City they cried out, That they were going o 
Rome; that the Romans only were ther 


Enemies, and that they took all others for 
their Friends. Thus whilſt the Barbarians 


were haſtning with all ſpeed, the Miitay | 


Tribunes brought the Romans into the Field 

to be ready to engage them, being not in. 
ferior to the Gauls in number (for they 
wWPeere no leſs than Forty thouſand Foot) but 
1 moſt of them raw Soldiers, and ſuch as 
dle had never handled a Weapon before; beſide; 
dts, and they had neglected to conſult the Gods, as 
multiplic- they ought and uſed to do upon all difficul. 


3 ties, eſpecially War, but ran on without 


treamiy ſtaying for Prieſts or Sacrifice. No leſs did 


ww - confound their proceedings; for before up- 


prejudicial the multitude of Commanders diſtract and 


fairs. on leſs occaſions they choſe a ſingle Perſon | 
acalled Dictator, being ſenſible of what | 


great importance it is in times of Danger, 


to have the Soldiers united under one Ge- 
neral, who had abſolute and unaccountable | 
Power in his hands. Add to all, that the | 


remembrance of Camillas his caſe was no 


{mall hindrance to their affairs, it being 


grown a dangerous thing to command 


without 8 and courting the Sol- 
diers. In this condition they left the City, 


and encamped by the River Alia about e- 
leven Miles from Rome, and not far from 


the Place where it falleth into the Her; 
where the Gault coming upon them, and 


— . -nA-v 
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they ſuamefully engaging without Order or 
Diſcipline, were miſerably defeated. The 
left Wing was immediately driven into the 
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River, and there utterly deſtroyed: the 
Right had leſs damage, by declining the 


ſhock, and from the low Grounds getting 
to the tops of Hills, from whence many of 
them afterwards drop'd into the City; the 


reſt, as many as eſcaped, (the Enemy be- 


ing weary of the ſlaughter) ſtole by night 
to eii, giving Rome for gone, and all that 
was in it for loſt. This Battel was fought 
about the Summer Solftice, the Moon be- 
ing at full, the very ſame day in which for- 


| merly happened that ſad misfortune to the 
Fabii, when three hundred of that Name 


and Family were at one time cut off by 


ſhould eſteem any ſuch or no, or whether 


| the Taſcans. But from this ſecond lofts 
and defeat, the day got the name of Allienſis, 
from the River Alia, and ſtill reta ineth it. 
But concerning unlucky Days, whether we — 
ee : 


| Heraclitas did well in upbraiding Heſiod for ting to the 


diſtinguiſhing them into fortunate and un- f 


| fortunate, as one ignorant that the nature 


|| ofevery day is the ſame, I have diſcovered 
in another Place; but upon occaſion of this 
| preſent ſublect, I think it will not be amiſo 


| to annex a few examples relating to this 
| matter, On the fifth of Jane the Beotians 
happened to get two ſignal Victories, the 


on of par- 


ticular 
Dass. 


| one about Leaudra, the other at Geraſtus, 


about 
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about three hundred years before, when 


they overcame Lartamas and the Theſſai. | 


| ans, and aſſerted the Liberty of Greece. A- 


gain, on the ſixth of Augaſt the Perſians 


| Athenians about the full Moon in Aagaf, 
got a Sea Victory about Naxas, under the 


were worſted by the Grecians at Mara. 


thon; on the third at Platee, as alſo at My. | 


cale ; on the twenty fifth at Arbeli. The 


Conduct of Chabrias; about the twentieth 


at Salamin, as we have ſhewn in our Book | 
of Days. April was very unfortunate to 
the Barbarians, for in that Month Alexa. 


der overcame Darius his General at Grani- 


ſeventh were beaten by Timoleon about &. 
cily ; on which fame Day and Month Try 


ſeems to have been taken, as Ephoras, Cu. 


lifthenes, Damaſtes and Phylarchus have re- 


lated. On the other hand, the Month J 
Was not very lucky to the Grecians; for 
on the ſeventh day of the ſame they were 

defeated by Aztipater, at the Battel in Cr | 
non, and utterly ruin'd ; and before that in 
Cherones they were defeated by Philip, and | 
on the very fame Day, ſame Month, and | 


fame Year, they that went with Archidamus 


into Italy were there cut off by the Barbor- | 
ans. The Carthaginiazs obſerve the twen- 
ty ſeventh of the ſame Month, as bringing | 
with it the moſt and greateſt of their loſſes. | 

he about the Feaft o 
Myfleris . | 


1 am not ignorant t 


cum, and the Carthaginians on the twenty | 


Pc 


— 


— 


— 
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' Myſteries, Thebes was deſtroyed by Alex- 
inder; and after that, upon the ſame twen- 


tieth of Augeſt, on which day they cele- 
brate the Myſteries of Bacchus, the Atheni- 
ans received a Gariſon of the Macedoni- 
ans: on the ſelf- ſame day the Romans loſt 
their Camp under Scipio, by the Cimbri- 


| ans, and under the Conduct of Lacullus o- 
vercame the Armenians and Tigranes. King 
Attalas and Pompey died both on their Birth- 
days. I could reckon up ſeveral that have 


had variety of Fortune on the ſame Day. 


This Day called Allienſis is made one of the 
unfortunate ones in the Roman Calendar, 


and for its fake two others in every 


Month; Fear and Superſtition did more 
and more encreaſe. But I have diſcourſed 


this more accurately in my Book of Roman 
Can ſes. | | F doin po woo 


And now after the Battel, had the Gauls The — 
immediately purſued thoſe that fled, there ne! 
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Gauls 


managers 


nad been no remedy but Rome mult have of their 


wholly been ruined, and all thoſe who re- 49. 


tel had ſtruck into the City at their return, 


and ſo great afterwards was the Diſtraction 


and Confuſion. But the Gazls not ima- 


mained in it utterly deſtroyed: ſuch was 
the Terror that thoſe who eſcaped the Bat- 


gining their Victory to be ſo conſiderable, 


and overtaken with the preſent Joy, fell to 
feaſting and dividing the Spoil, by which 


means they gave leiſure to thoſe who were 


bor 
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tol, which they fortified with ftrong Ram. 
parts and Mounds, and all forts of Slings 


in ,1FE Velt 
for leaving the City to make their eſcaye, 
and to thoſe that remained to provide and 


prepare for their coming. For they who 
_ reſolved to ſtay at Rome, quitting the reſt | 


of the City, betook themſelves to the Cj. 


and Darts, in order to hold out a Siege. But 
their firſt and principal care was of their 


The holy 
Fire pre- 
ſerv'd by 
the Veſſ als. 


which Nama had ordained to be wor ſhipd - 


Holy Things, moſt of which they convey. 
ed into the Capitol. But as for the Conſe. | 
crated Fire, the Veſtal Virgins took it up 


and fled away with it, as likewiſe with o- 
ther Holy Relicks. Some write that they 
preſerved nothing but that Ever- living Fire, 


as the Principal of all things : for Fire is the 


moſt active thing in nature, and all genera- 
tion is motion, or at leaſt with motion; all | 
other parts of matter without warmth lie | 


Why infti- 
tuted by 
Numa. 


ſluggiſh and dead, and crave the influence 


of heat at their Soul, which when it comes | 
upon them, they preſently fall to doing or | 
ſuffering ſomething. Wherefore Nama, 2 | 


Man very curious in ſuch things, and for 


his Wiſdom thought to converſe with the | 
Muſes, did conſecrate Fire, and ordained | 
it to be kept ever burning, in reſemblance 
of that Erernal Power which preſerves and | 
acteth all things. Others ſay, that that Fire | 


was the ſame they burned before the Sacri- 


Ges, and was no other than what the | 
EE on nn 200 py} 
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| Greeks call Purifying Fire; but that there 
were other things hid in the moſt ſecret 


part of the Temple, which were kept from 
the view of all except choſe Virgins which 
they call Veſtals. The moſt common Opi- 
nion was, that the Image of Pallas brought 
into Italy by AEneas, was laid up there: 


| _ others ſay, that the Samothracian Gods lay 


there; telling a ſtory, How that Dardanas 
carried them to Troy, and when he had 


| built that City, dedicated them there; that 
| after Troy was taken, Acneas ſtole them a- 
way, and kept them till his coming into 


Italy. Bur they who pretend to under- 


ſtand more of theſe things, affirm, that 
there are two Barrels, not of any great 
| fize, one of which ſtands open and has no- 
thing in it, the other full and ſealed up; 
but that neither of them is to be ſeen but 


by the moſt Holy Virgins. Others think 
that they who ſay this are deceived, be- 


| cauſe the Virgins. put moſt of their Holy 
things into two Barrels, and hid them un- 
der ground in the Temple of Quirinus, and 
| that from hence thar Place to this day bears 
the ſirname of Barrels. However it be, 
| taking the choiceſt and moſt venerable 
things they had, they fled away with them, 


ſhaping their courſe along the River ſide, 
where Lecius Albiuus, a {imple Citizen of 
Rome, whoamong others was making his 


| eElcape, overtook them, having his Wife, 
OS Children 
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Children and Goods in a Cart, who ſeeing 
the Virgins lugging along in their Arms the 
Holy Relicks of the Gods in a helpleſs and 
weary Condition, he cauſed his Wife and 
Children to deſcend ; and taking out his 
| Goods, put the Virgins in the Cart, that 
they might make their eſcape to ſome of 
the Grecian Cities. This extraordinary De- 
votion of Aibinus, and reſpect to the Gods, 
in ſuch an exigence of Time, and extremity 
of his own Affairs, is ſo remarkable, as de- 
ſerves not to be paſſed over in ſilence. But 
the Prieſts that belonged to other Gods, 
and the moſt antient of the Senators, ſuch 


as had run through many Conſulſhips and | 


Triumphs, could not endure to think of 
leaving the City; but putting on their ho- 
ly Veſtures and Robes of State, and Fabius 
the High Prieſt performing the Office, 
they made their Prayers to the Gods, and 
devoting themſelves as it were for their 
Country, fat themſelves down in Ivory 
Chairs in the Market-place, and in that po- 
ſture expected the uttermoſt of what ſhould | 
follow. On the third day after the Battel, 
Brennus appeared with his Army at the Ci- 
ty; and finding the Gates to ſtand wide o- 
pen, and no Guards upon the Walls, he firſt | 
began to ſuſpect it was ſome Deſign or Stra- 
tagem, never dreaming that the Romans 
were in fo low and forſaken a Condition. 
But when he found it to be ſo indeed, he 
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entred at the Colline Gate, and took Rome 
in the Three hundred and fixtieth Year, or 
a little more, after it was built, if it be likely 
that an exa& account of thoſe times has 
been preſerved, when there is ſomuch Con- 
fuſion and Diſpute in things of a later date. 
The Report of the City's being taken pre- 
ſently flew into Greece, tho in different and 
uncertain Rumours; for Heraclides of Pon- 
tut, who lived not long after theſe Times, 
in his Book of the Soul, relates that a cer- 
tain Report came from the Weſt, that an 
Army proceeding from the FHyperboreans, 
had taken a Greek City called Rome, ſeat- 
ed ſomewhere uponthe great Ocean. But 
I do not wonder that ſuch a fabulous and 
bumbaſt Author as Herac/ides ſhould foiſt 
into the Truth of the Story ſuch high-flown 
Words as Fhperborean and Ocean. Ariſtotle 
the Philoſopher appears to have heard an 


exact account of the taking of the City by 
| the Gault, but he calls him that recovered 


it Laciu, and Camillas his Sirname was not 
Lucius but Marcus; tho this is ſpoken by 
way of Conjecture. Breunus having taken 
Poſſeſſion of the City, ſet a ſtrong Guard 
| about the Capitol, and going himſelf to 
view the City, when he came intothe Mar- 
ket-place, he was ſtruck with an Amaze- 
ment at the ſight of ſo many Men ſitting in 
that Order and Silence, obſerving that they 
neither roſe at his coming, or ſo much as 


Mm  _ cnnges 


— 
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c_ Colour or Countenance, but with- 
out 


ear or Concern leaned upon their 
Staves, and in that ſullen Majeſty ſat look. 
ing one upon the other. The Gauls for a 
great while ſtood wondring at the Object, 
eing ſurpriſed with the ſtrangeneſs of it, 


not * ſo much as to approach or touch 
a 


them, t 


The Ro- 


— At Which the Barbarian Enra ed, drew out 


ing them for an Aſſembly of the 
Gods. But when one, bolder than the reſt, 
drew near to M. Papirius, and putting forth 
his Hand, gently touched his Chin, and 
ſtroked his long Beard, Papirius with his 
Staff ſtruck him on the Head, and broke it; 


rouſh mur- his Sword, and flew him. This was the In- 


= 


the Gaul, troduction to the N - for the reſt of 


his Fellows following this Example, ſet up- 


on them all and killed them, and continuing 


their rage, diſpatched all that came in their 


way: In this fury they went on to the ſack- 


ing and pillaging the Houſes, for many 
* together lugging and carrying away. 
Afterwards they burnt them down to the 
Ground, and demoliſh'd them, being in- 

cenſed at thoſe who kept the Capitol, be- 

cauſe they would not yield to Summons, or 
hearken to a Surrender, but on the contra- 
ry from their Walls and Ramparts galled 
the Beſiegers with their Slings and Darts. 
This provoked them to deſtroy the whole 
City, and put to the Sword all that came 


to their hands, young and old, Men, Wo- 


men 


'F flinging out Words among them, That they 
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men and Children. And now the Siege of 
the Capitol having laſted a good while, the 
Gault began to be in want of Proviſion : 
wherefore dividing their Forces, part of 
them ſtay'd with the King at the Siege, the 
reſt went to forage the Country, deſtroy- 
ing the Towns and Villages where they 
came ; yet not all together in a Body, but 
in different Squadrons and Parties. And to 
ſuch a Confidence had Succeſs raiſed them, 
that they careleſly rambled about without 
the leaſt fear or apprehenſion of Danger. 
But the greateſt and beſt ordered Body of 
their Forces went to the City of Ardea, 
where Camillus then ſojourned, having ever 
ſince his leaving Rome ſequeſtred himſelf 
from all Buſineſs, and taken to a private 


| Life: but now he began to rouſe up him- Camilus 


ſelf and caſt about, not how to avoid or e- 


ſupporting 


_ ſcape the Enemy, but to find out an oppor- the drin- 
tunity how to be revenged of them. And ing State | 


f b 
Country. 


perceiving that the Araeans wanted not Men, 7, 


but rather Heart and Courage, thro the 


unskilful management of their Officers; at 
_ firſt he began to deal with the young Men, 


ought not to aſcribe the misfortune of the Ro- 
mans to the Courage of their Enemy, or attri- 
baute the loſſes they ſuſtained by raſh Counſel, to 
the Conduct of Wy who brought nothing with 
them to conquer, but were only an Evidence of 

the Power of Fortune: That it was 4 brave 
r thing 
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rings even with danger to repel a Foreign and | 


Barbarous War, whoſe end in conquering was 
like Fire to lay waſt and deſtroy. But 15 they 


would be courageous and reſolute, he was read) 


to put an opportunity in their Hands to gain i 


Victory without bazard at all, When he found 


the young Menembrac'd the thing, he went 


to the chief Officers and Governors of the | 


City, and having perſuaded them alſo, he 


muſtered all that could bear Arms, and 


drew them up within the Walls, that they 


was near; who having 


might not be perceived by the Enemy who 


try, and returned heavy laden with Booty, 


Hi Victory 
over the 


Gauls at 


Ardea. 


negligent poſture; ſo that the Night coming 


lay encamped in the Plains in a careleſs and 


upon them who had been diſordered wi 


Wine, there was great ſilence through all 
the Camp. Whic when C amillus under- 
ſtood by his Spies, he drew out the Ard. 


ans, and inthe dead of the Night, paſſing 


in ſilence thoſe Grounds that lay between, 
he made himſelf maſter of their Works; and 
then commanding his 'Trumpets to found, | 
and his Men to ſhout and hollow, he ftruck | 


ſuch terror into them, that even they who 


took the Alarm could hardly recover their 


| Senſes. Some were ſo overcharged with 
Wine, that all the noiſe of the Aſſailants 


could not awaken them : A few, whom 
fear made ſober, getting into ſome order, 


for a while reſiſted, and fo died with their 


Fongess 


| 


oured the Coun- 


: 
. 
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| Weapons in their Hands. But the greateſt 
part of them, buried in Wine and Sleep, 
\ were ſurpriſed without their Arms, and di- 
ſpatched : But as many of them as, by the 
advantage of the Night, got out of the 
Camp, were the next day found ſcattered 
abroad, and wandering in the Fields, and 
were pick'd up by the Horſe that purſued 
them. The Fame of this Action preſently 
flew thro the Neighbouring Cities, and 
ſtirred up the Youth of all parts to come 
and join themſelves with him. But none 
were ſo much concerned as thoſe Romans 
who eſcaped in the Battel of Alia, and 
were now at Veii, thus lamenting with 
themſelves: O Heavens, what a Commander 
| bas Providence bereaved Rome of, to bo- 
nour Ardea with his Actions] And that Ci- 
| ty, which brought forth and nurſed ſo great 
a Man, is loſt and gone; and we deſtitute of 
4 Leader, and living within ſtrange Walls, 
ſit idle, and ſee Italy ruin d before our Eyes. 
Come, let us ſend to the Ardeans to have 
| back our General, or elſe, with Weapons in our 
Hands, let as go thither to him; for he is 
10 longer 4 baniſh'd Man, nor we Citizens, 
having no Country, but what is in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Enemy. They all agreed upon 
the matter, and ſent to Camillus, to de- 
fire him to take the Command; but he 
anſwered, that he would not, until they 
that were in the Capitol ſhould legally 
Mn z chuſe 


| 
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he would intermeddle with nothing. When | 
this Anfwer was returned, they admired 
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chuſe him ; for he eſteemed them, as long 


as my were in being, to be his Country: 
that 1 


they ſhould command him, he would 


readily obey; but againſt their conſents, 


the Modeſty and Temper of Cæmillus, but 
they could not tell how to find a Meſſenger 


to carry theſe things to the Capitol; and ö 


what was more, it ſeem'd altogether im- 


poſſible for any one to get to them, whilſt 


„ ͤ r' 


the Enemy was in full Poſſeſſion of the Ci. 


Comini- 


us'chazar- 


dous At- 
tempt. 


ty. But among the young Men there was 
one Pontius Cominius, of ind ifferent Birth, | 


but ambitious of Honour; this Man proffe- 


red himſelf to run the hazard, but he took | 
no Letters with him to thoſe in the Capi. | 

_ tol, leſt that being intercepted, the Enemy | 
might learn the Intentions of Camillas, 


But putting on a poor Garment, and carry- 


he could not paſs, by rea ſon it was guard- 
ed by the Barbarians; fo that taking his 
Clothes, which were neither many nor 
heavy, and binding them about his Head, 
he laid his Body upon the Corks, and 


ing Corks under it, the greateſt part of the 
way he boldly travelled by day, and came 


to the City when it was dark: The Bridg 


ſwimming on them, got over to the City. 


And avouting thoſe Quarters where he per- 


ceived the Enemy was awake, which he 


gueſſed at by the Lights and Noiſe, he went I 
der San & F 
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to the Carmentale Gate, where there was 
tol is ſteepeſt, and riſes with craggy 
broken Stones. By this way he got 
up tho with much difficulty, by reaſon 


833 ſilence, and where the Hill of the 


the abruptneſs of the Paſſage, and pre- 


ſented himſelf to the Guards, faluting 
them, and telling them his Name; he was 
taken in, and carried to the Commanders. 
And a Senate being immediately called, he 


related to them in order the Victo of — 


| millas, which they had not heard of before, 


and told them the proceedings of the Sol- 


5 diers, adviſing them to confirm the Com- 


mand to Camillas, as in whoſe Conduct 
alone the whole Army abroad relied. Ha- Ca minus 


ving heard and conſulted of the matter, the wred Di- 


Senate declared Camillus Dictator, and 
ſent back Pontius the ſame way that he 
came; who, with the ſame Succeſs that 


he came, got through the Enemy, with- 


out being diſcovered, and delivered to the 
Romans the Election of the Senate, who 


Gator. 


received it with great Acclamations of Joy, 


and Camillus coming to them, found twen- 


ty thouſand of them ready in Arms; with 
which Forces, and thoſe Confederates he 


brought along with him, which were more 
in number, he prepared to ſet upon the 
Any. - 55 

But at Rome ſome of the Barbarians paſ- 
ſing by chance that way by which Ponties 
J 0's . 


— 


dd. AL: 
by Night had got into the Capitol, ſpied | 
in ſeveral places the print of his Feet and 

Hands, as he caught and clambered, and 


the Moſs that grew to the Rock tore of 


and broken, and reported it to the King; 
it, 


vVvho coming in Perſon and egy. 
e 


the preſent ſaid nothing. But in the Even- 


ing, pong out ſuch of the Gazls as were 
0 


nimbleſt of Body, and by living in the 
Mountains were accuſtomed to climb, he 
thus ſpake unto them : The Enemy themſelves 

| have ſhown us 4 way how to come at them, 
which we knew not of before; and have taught 
us, that it is not ſo difficult and impoſſible, 


4 great ſhame for us who command, having 


begun well, to fail in the end; and to give | 
over 4 Place as impregnable, when the Enemy | 
himſelf chalks us out the way by which it my | 

be talen: for in the ſame place where it was | 
eaſy for one Man to get up, it will not be | 
hard for many, one after another; nay, when | 
many ſhall undertake it, their mutual aſi- 
| ſtance of one another will be a great addition 


of e and firmneſs. Rewards and Ho- 4. 


nours ſhall be beſtowed on every Man accord- 
ing as he ſhall acquit himſelf in the Action. 
When the King had thus ſpoken, the Gaul. 


chearfully undertook to perform it, and in 
the dead of Night, a good Party of them 


together, with a great ſilence began to 
limb the Rock, catching hold of the crag- 


but that Men may overcome it. It would le 
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oy Stones, and drawing their Bodies into 
o broken Places, which tho hard and un- 
toward in it ſelf, yet upon trial prov'd not 
half ſo difficult as they had expected it. So 
that the foremoſt of them having gained 

the top of all, and put themſelves into or- 
der, they were not far from ſurprizing the 
| Out-works, and maſtering the Watch, 

who were faſt aſleep, for neither Man nor 
Dog perceived their coming. But there The Gaul 
were ſacred Geeſe kept near the Temple of 


h . _ * by the ſa- 
4: Juno, which at other times were plentiful- cred Geeſe, 


ly fed; but at this time, by reaſon that e - 


. | ; t L. 
Corn and all other Proviſions were grown _ — * 


ſcarce, their allowance was ſhortned, and pivol. 


they themſelves in a poor and lean condi- 
tion. This Creature is by nature of quick 
| fenſe, and apprehenſive of the leaſt noiſe; 
ſo that by beſides watchful thro hun- 
ger, and reſtleſs, they immediately diſco- 


] veredthe coming of he Gauls; and running 


up and down, with their noiſe and cack- 

ling, they raiſed the whole Camp. The 

| Barbarians on the other fide perceiving 
_ themſelves diſcovered, no longer endea- 

|  voured to conceal their attempt, but with 


| great ſhouting and violence ſet themſelves 


to the aſſault. The Romans every one in 
haſt ſnatching up the next Weapon that 
came to hand, did what they could on this rhe are 
ſudden occaſion. Manlius, a man of Con- ane: ly 1 
ſular Dignity, of ſtrong Body and ſtout * 


_ Heart, lius. 


ofthe Watch, and flung him down the Rock | 
upon the head of their Enemies; and to 
Manlius for his Victory they voted a Reward | 
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heart, was the firſt that made head again 


them, and engaging with two of the Ene. | 


my at once, with his Sword cut off the 


right Arm of one juſt as he was lifting up | 
his Poleax to ſtrike; and running his Tar. 
get full inthe Face of the other, tumbled | 


im headlong down the ſteep Rock : then 


mounting the Rampart, and there ſtanding 
with others that came ſtraight to his al 
ſtance, he drove down the reft of them, | 
there having not many got up; and thoſe 
that had, doing nothing brave or gallant. 


The Romans having thus eſcaped this dan- 
ger, early in the morning took the _— 
ock 


which carried more Honour than Advan- 


tage with it, which was, that they contri- 
buted to him as much as every Man had 


for his daily allowance, which was half a 


pound of Bread, and about half a pint of 


Wine. Hence- forward the Affairs of the 


Gauls were daily in a worſe and worſe con- 


dition; they wanted Proviſions, being | 


kept in from foraging thro fear of CG 


millus; belides, that Sickneſs came upon 


A contagi- 

O45 Inſecti- 

an among 
the Gauls. 


them, occaſioned by the number of Carca - 
ſes that lay unburied in heaps. Moreover, 


being lodged among the Ruins, the Aſhes, 
which were very deep, blown about with 
the wind, and mingled with the ſultry heat, 


ceauſed 
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cauſed a dry and p tent Air, which 
drawn in, infected their Bodies. But the 


Climate, 3 out o 


ments and ſhelter from the heat, to lodg 


in low and champion Grounds, naturally 


unhealthful in the Autumn Seaſon. Ano- 
ther thing which broke their Spirits, was 
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chief cauſe was the me of their natural 
ſhady and hilly 
Countries, which afforded pleafant retire. 


the length and tediouſneſs of the Siege (for 


| they had now fat ſeven Months before the 


Capitol) inſomuch, that there was vaſt de- 


ſolation among them; and the number of 


the dead grown fo great, that the living 


ſcarce ſufficed to bury them. Neither were 


things any better with the Beſieged, for 
Famine encreaſed upon them; and not 
knowing what Camillas did, they remained 


| ina languiſhing and deſponding condition ; 


| for it was impoſſible to ſend any to him, 


the City was fo narrowly guarded by the 


Barbarians. Things being in this fad con- 
dition on both ſides, it came to paſs that a 


the Romans, came to parley with Brennas ; 


25S where it was agreed, that the Romans lay- 


ing down a thouſand weight of Gold, the 
Gauls upon the receipt of it ſhould immedi- 
ately quit the City and Territories. The 

5 „ 


Through 


the equa} 
: & neceſſity on 
motion of Treaty was made by ſome of the bh /ides, 


| Fore-guards, as they happened to diſcourſe 
| with one another; which being embraced 
by the better fort, Sulpicius, Tribune of 


a Treaty i: 


agreed to. 
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agreement being confirmed by Oath on 
both ſides, and the Gold brought forth, the 


Gauls uſed falſe dealing in the Weights, | 
firſt privily, afterwards openly, pulling 
back the ballance and violently turning it: | 
at which the Romans being moved, and | 

_ complaining, Brennus in a ſcoffing and in- 
ſulting manner pulPd off his Sword and | 
Belt, and threw them both into the Scales; | 


and when Sulpicius asked, what that meant, 


What ſhould it mean (ſays he) but Vo t? 
the conquered ? which afterwards became | 


proverbial Saying. As for the Roman, 


ſome were ſo incenſed, that they were for 


taking their Gold back again, and return- 


_ termoſt extremities of the Siege. Others 
were for paſſing by and diſſembling a petty | 
injury, and not to account that the indig- 


was due, but the paying any thing at all; 
which ſtood not with their Honour to have | 
done, had not the neceſſity of the times 
made them yield unto it. Whilſt this diffe- | 
rence was amongſt themſelves, and with | 
the Gauls, Camillas was at the Gates; and | 
having learned what had paſſed, he com- 
manded the body of his Forces to follow 


Camillus 
ſurpriſe: 
the City. 


ing, and with reſolution to endure the ut- 


nity of the thing lay in paying more than 


ſlowly after him in good order, and himſelf, 


with the choiceſt of his Men haſtning on, 
went preſently to the Romans, Where all 
giving way to him, and receiving him as 


jj ͥ i ð² x⸗· . . I I IIS 


their 
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their ſole Magiſtrate, with profound ſilence 
and order, he took the Gold out of the 
Scales, and delivered it to his Officers, and 


| commanded the Gawls totake their Weights 


and Scales and depart, ſaying, that it was 
cuſtomary with the Romans to deliver their 
Country with Iron, not with Gold. And 


when Brennus began to rage and ſay, that 
| he had injury done him in breaking the 


Contract; Camillas anſwered, that it was 


never legally made, and the agreements of 
no force or obligation at all; for that him- 
ſelf being declared Dictator, and there be- 


ing no other Magiſtrate by Law, he 


E had contracted with thoſe who had no 


Power to do it : But'now they might uſe 
their own diſcretion, for he was come as 


\ | abſolute Lord by Law, to grant Pardon to 


ſuch as ſhould ask it, or inflict Puniſhment 
on thoſe who had been Authors of theſe 


| diſturbances, if they did not repent. At 
this Brennus flew out into rage, and it 


came to a preſent quarrel; both ſides draw- 


ing their Swords, and vigoroully aſſaulting 
each other, being mixed in confuſion toge- 
ther, as could not otherwiſe be amongſt 
the ruins of Houſes and narrow Lanes, 
and ſuch Places where it was impoſſible to 


draw up in any order. But Brennus pre- 


ſently recollefting himſelf, called of his 
Men, and with the loſs of a few only, 
brought them to their Camp; and riſing 


"A Sa WW 


__ Camillus, 


JJ 2, 3 


From 
Rome. 


defeated 


his Army with great ſlaughter, and took 
their Camp. Of thoſe that fled, ſome were | 
preſently cut off by the Purſuers : others, | 


of whom was the greateſt number, bei 


ſcattered here and there, the People of the | 


Villages and 2 Cities came run- 
ning out and di 


covered; having been ſeven whole months 
in the 


and were driven out about the fourteenth 


of February following. Camillus Trium- 
phed, as he deſerved, having faved his 
Country that was loſt ; and brought the | 


City back again to it ſelf. For they that 


had lived abroad, together with their | 


Wives and Children, accompanied him in 
his Triumph; and they who had been ſhut 


up in the 8 "rs were reduc'd almoſt | 
to the paint of periſhiag with hunger, went 
— each other, 


cout to meet him, 8 


and weeping for joy; and thro the ex- | 
ceſs of the preſent pleaſure, ſcarce believ- 
oe ing 


patched them. Thus Rom | 
was ſtrangely taken, and more ſtrangely re- 


poſſeſſion of the Barbarians, who en- 
tered her about the fifteenth = of Jah, 
0 


, gags ng vu of 
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ing the truth of their Deliverance. But 
je the Prieſts and Miniſters of the Gods 
| appeared, bearing thoſe facred Relicks, 
which in their flight they had either hid 
| there, or conveyed away with them, and 
| now openly ſhewed that 7 were preſer- 
| ved, it yielded a moſt joyful and deſirable 
| {peQacle to the Citizens, who took it, as if 
with them the Gods themſelves were again 


irre Aferr Canis had Crater 


| facrificed to the Gods, and purged the Ci- Arr. 
_ | ty, the Prieſts leading the Proceſſion, and guy . 
| wb 


_ the cuſtomary Ceremonies, he nw Tem- 
| reſtored the preſent Temples, and erected “ 


| anew one to the God, called the Speaker 
or Caller, chuſing the very ſame Place in 
which that Voice from Heaven came by 
night to Marcus Cedicias, foretelling the 
coming of the Barbarian Army. It wasa 
buſineſs of great difficulty, and an exceed- 
ing hard task, amidſt ſo much Rubbiſh, 
to diſcover and ſet out the conſecrated pla- 
ces; but by the unwearied diligence of C- 
millus, and the inceſſant labour of the 
| Priefts, it was at laſt accompliſhed. But 
when the buſineſs came to the rebuild ing 


_ | the City, which was wholly demoliſhed, 


_ | an heartleſs deſpondency ſeized the Multi- 
| tude, anda backwardneſs to the work, as 


| thoſe who wanted all neceſſary materials, 


and had more need of ſome refreſhment 
and reft from their labours, than to 2 
= 
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and wear out themſelves already broken 


both in Body and Fortunes. Thus by lei. 
ſure they turned their thoughts again to- 


wards Veii, a ＋ ready built, and excel. 

all things; which gave 

occaſion to many who ſought to be popu- 

lar, by following and nouriſhing the Hy. | 

mour, toraiſe new Tumults : — 

ditious Words were flung out againſt Camil. 

He is m. Ius; That out of Ambition and Self-glory | 

. be with-held them from a City fit tore | 
_=__ ceive them, 2 them to live in the | 

nd to raiſe ſuch a pile of 

Rubbiſh, that he might be eſteemed not 


lently provided 


midſt of Ruins, a 
the chief Magiſtrate only and General of 


Rome, but (ſetting Romulus aſide) the 


Founder alſo. The Senate therefore, fear- 
ing a Sedition, would not ſuffer Camillas, 


tho deſirous, to lay down his Authority 


within the Year, tho no other Dictator had | 


ever held it above {ix Months. BE 
Theperſus Beſides, they endeavoured by kind Per- 


ams of the ſuaſions and familiar Addreſſes to appeaſe | 
and ſweeten their Minds, and chear up their | 
Sometimes they would lead them | 
building of to the Monuments and Tombs of their An- 
ceſtors, often calling to their remem- | 
brance the ſacred Oratories and holy Pla- 


Senators 
unſucceſi fu 


to the re- Spirits. 


the C ity. 


ces which Romulus and Numa, or any other 


of their Kings had conſecrated and left unto 


them; but among the chief of their holy 


Relicks, they ſer before them that freſn and 
| 


many ſe | 
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raw Head which was found in laying the 
foundation of the Capitol, as a Place de- 
ſtin'd by Fate to be the Head of all Irzhy. 
What a ſhame would it be tothem, by for- 
faking the City, to loſe and extinguiſh that 
holy Fire, which ſince the War was re-kin- 


| | Aled by the Yeſd Virgins, to ſee the City 
- | it ſelf either 1 ited by Foreigners and 


Strangers, or left a wild Paſture for Cattel 
ze on? Such reaſons as theſe, mixt 


| to 
Ft wich Complaints and Intreaties, they uſed 
[with the People; ſometimes in private, ta- 


| -timesintheir publi 


king them nnen = one; and ſome- 
lic 


they were afreſh aſſaulted by the outcries 
of the Multitude, proteſting and bewailing 
their preſent wants and inability ; beſeech- 


| | ing them, that ſeeing they were juſt met 


together, as from a Shipwreck, naked and 
_ deſtitute, they would not conſtrain them 
to patch up the pieces of a ruin'd and ſhat- 
| tered City, when they had another at 
hand ready built and prepared. Camilas 
thought good to refer it to the Senate; and 
he himſelf diſcourſed largely and ear- 
neſtly in behalf of his Country, as likewiſe 


did many others. At laſt, calling to Lacius 


I Lucretias, whoſe Place was firſt to ſpeak, he 4 remark- 


' | commanded him togive his Sentence, and 


- reſt as they followed inorder. Silence 
8 chance a Captain without, paſſing by 
EI ä the 


emblies. But ſtil! 


| the inclina- 
made, and Lacretias juſt about to be- tim of the = 
to Superſti- | 
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the Senate-Houſe, and leading his Compa. 
ny of the Day-guard, called our with a loud 
voice to the Enſign-bearer, to ftay and fix 


his Standard; for that was the beſt Place y | 


ſtay in. This Voice coming in that nick of 


time, was taken as a direction what Was to 
be done; fo that Lucretias embracing the | 


Omen, and adoring the Gods, gave his 


Sentence for ſtaying, as likewiſedid all the 


reſt that followed. Even among the com- 
mon People it wrought a wonderful change 
of affection, every one heartning and en- 


couraging his Neighbour, and ſetting him- | 
ſelf chearfully to the work; proceeding 
not in any regular lines or proportions, but 
every one pitching uponthat plot of ground 


which came next to hand, or beſt pleaſed 


| Romecor- his fancy; by which haſte and hurry in 


juſedi re. 


3 building, they raiſed the City with nar- 


ro and intricate Lanes, and Houſes hud- 
dled together one upon the back of ano- 


ther: For it is ſaid, that within the com- 


paſs of the year, the whole City was raiſed 


up anew, both in its publick Walls, and pri- 
vate Buildings. But the Perſons appointed 


by Camillus to recover and ſet out the con- 


ſecrated Places, in that great confuſion of all | 
things, ſearching about the Palatium, and 


coming to that Place which is called Mars's 
Cloſe, it happened, that whilſt they were 


clearing the Place, and carrying away the 


rubbiſh, they lit upon Romulus his magict 
. | „ 


Ov Fred » © 
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> 


or defiled. 


| were encam 
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Staff, buried under great and deep heaps of 
Aſhes. This Staff 1s crooked at one end, 


ant is called Litans. They make uſe of 

this Lituus in quartering out the Regions of 
the Heavens, when they are upon that 

| fort of Divination which is made by the 
| flight of Birds; which Romulus himſelf 
1110 made uſe of, being moſt excellently 

«killed in Augury. Tn, 


But when he diſappeared from amo 
Men, the Prieſts took the Staff, and kept 
it as other _ things, not to be touched 


ow when they found that, 
whereas all other things were conſumed, 
this Staff was not in the leaſt periſhed by 

| the flames, they began to conceive joyful 
hopes concerning Rome, that this Token 
did portend the everlaſting Safety and 
| Proſperity of it. == 
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And now they had ſcarce gota breathing ne Ro- 


and the Taſcans beſiege Sutrium a confede- 


the ſame 


Aqui, J olſct and time in- 


time from their troubles, but a new War mans 47 
comes upon them: the 
Luains all at once invade their Territories; vaded by 
the Equi, 
- * _ Volſci, 
rate City of the Romans. The Military Latins and 


Tribanes, who commanded the Army, and Tuſcans. 


about the Hill Martius, be- 
ing cloſely beſieged by the Latin, and the 


Camp in danger to be loſt, ſend to Rome, 


and Camillas is third time choſen Dictator. 


About this War there are two different Re- 
| lations; I ſhall begin with the fabulous: 
| Nn 2 They 


— — = 
— —— 


— 


Latins, 
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They ſay that the Latinas (whether out of 
pretence, or real deſign to re- unite the an. 
tient Blood of both Nations) ſhould fend 


Maids in Marriage: That the Romans be- 


ing at a loſs what to determine, (for on one 


hand they dreaded a War, having ſcarce 


over with the ſpecious name of Marriage 


Tutula's and Alliance) a certain Handmaid, by name 
ſtratagem 
againſt the 


Tutula, or as ſome call her Philotis, ſhould 


perſuade the Magiſtrates to ſend with her 
ſome of the moſt youthful and beautiful | 
Damſels in the garb and dreſs of noble Vir. | 
gins, and leave the reſt to her care and ma- 


nagement ; that the Magiſtrates conſenting 


| ſhould chuſe out as many as ſhe thought ne- 
ceſſary for her purpoſe, and adorning them 
with Gold and rich Clothes, deliver them | 


to the Latins, who encamped nigh the Ci- 


ty: That at night the reſt ſhould ſteal a- | 


way the Enemies Swords, but Tutzlz or 


Philotis (which: you pleaſe) getting to the | 


top of a wild Fig-tree, and ſpreading out a 


thick Garment behind her, ſhould hold out | 
a Torch towards Rome, which was the fig- | 
nal agreed on between her and the Com- | 


manders, none other of the Citizens per- 


ceiving it; which was the reaſon that the : 
re iſſuing 


to deſire of the Romans ſome of their free | 


| 


ſettled and recovered themſelves ; on the 

other ſide they ſuſpected that this asking 
of Wives was in plain terms nothing elk | 
but to gain Hoſtages, tho he covered it 


E 
| 
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iſuing out of the Soldiers was tumultuous, 
the Officers puſhing their Men on, and they 
calling upon one anothers names, and ſcarce 
able to bring themſelves into any order: 


That ſetting upon the Enemies Works, 
| who either were afleep or expected no ſuch 
matter, they ſhould take the Camp, and 


deſtroy moſt of them : and that this was 


done in the Nones of Jah, which was then 
called Quintilis ;, and that the Feaſt that is 


then obſerved, is in remembrance of this 


Aion; for firſt running out of the City in 


great crouds, they pronounce aloud the 


moſt familiar and uſual names, as Cains, 
Marcus, Lucius, and the like, imitating 
thereby that calling to one another when 
| they iſſued out in ſuch haſte. In the next 

Place the Maid-Servants richly adorned, 


run about playing and jeſting upon all they. 
meet, and —_— L Sn. uſe a kind 
of skirmiſhing, to ſhew they helped in the 
conflict againſt the Latins. In the time of 
their feaſting they fit ſhaded over with 


Boughs of wild Fig-tree, and the day they 


call None Capratinæ, as ſome think, from that 


wild Fig-tree, on which the Maiden held 
out her Torch, for the Romans call a wild 


1 _— Capriſicus. Others refer moſt of 
-w_ 


t is aid or done at this Feaſt, to that 


accident of Romulus; for on this day without 
the Gate he vaniſhed out of fight, a ſudden 
darkneſs, together with tempeſt, overcloud- 
"2" Wm 1 4 
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Nonz ca- led None C 


pratinæ, 
whence ſo 
ſtiled. 
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ing him (ſome think it an Eclipſe of the 


Sun) and for this reaſon the day was cal. 
atine, for they call a Goat 


C 1 and N 
called Palas Capra, or Goats-Marſh, whilſt 


he was hold ing there an Aſſembly, as in his 
Life it is written. But the general ſtream | 
of Writers prefer the other account of this 
War, which they thus relate. Camillus be. 

ing the third time choſen Dictator, and 


learning that the Army under the Tribane; 


was beſieged by the Latins and Volſci, he | 
was conſtrained to arm, not only the | 
Youth, but even ſuch as Age exempted 


from ſervice; and taking a large compaſs 


round the Mountain Martius, undiſcover- 


their back, and then by many fires gave 
notice of his arrival. The beſieged encou- 
raged herewith, prepared to fall on and 
join Battel; but the Latin, and Volſi, 


* 


ed by the Enemy, he lodged his Army on 


fearing their. Enemy on both ſides, drew 
themſelves within their Works, which they 


fortified with many Trees laid croſs-wiſe, 
and drove into the ground, and fo round 


their Camp drew a wall of Wood; reſolv- 


An emi- 
nent Ex- 


ample of 


prudent 
milita y 


ing to wait for more ſupplies from home, 
and expect the aſſiſtance of the Tuſcavs | 
their Confederates. Camillas perceiving | 
their drift, and fearing to be reduced to | 


the ſame ſtraits he had brought them to, 


end in namely, to be beſieged himſelf, reſolved 
1 TE — 


Camillus. 


omalus diſappeared at a Place 


* 
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to loſe no time; and finding their Rampart 
| was all of Timber, and obſerving that a 
ſtrong wind conſtantly at Sun-rifing blew 
off from the Mountains, after having pre- 
pared much combuſtible ſtuff, about break 
of day he drew forth his Forces; ſome of 
which he commanded to take their Darts, 
and with noiſe and ſhouting aſſault the E- 
nemy on the other quarter, whilſt he with 
thoſe that were to fling in the Fire, went 
to that fide of the Enemies Camp on which 
the wind lay directly, and there waited his 
opportunity. When the skirmiſh was be- 
gun, and the Sun riſen, and a violent wind 
fell down from the Mountains, he gave the 
ſignal of onſet; and pouring in an infinite 
quantity of fiery matter, he filled all their 
| Rampart with it, ſo that the flame being 
fed in the cloſe Timber and wooden Palli- 
ſadoes, it went on and diſperſed it ſelf into 
all Quarters. The Latins having nothing 
ready to keep it off or extinguiſh it, the 
Camp being almoſt full of Fire, were redu- 
| ced to a very ſmall compaſs, and at laſt 
forced by neceſſity to fall into their Enemics 
hand, who ſtood before the Works ready 
| armed and prepared to receive them ; of 
' | theſe a very few eſcaped, but thoſe that 
ſtayed in the Camp were all conſumed by 
the Fire, until ſuch time the Romans, to 
. gain the Pillage, extinguiſhed it. Theſe 
| 


things performed, Camillus, leaving his 
Nna4 Son 
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Son Lucius in the Camp to guard the 
Priſoners and ſecure the Booty, paſſed | 
into his Enemies Country ; where having | 
taken the City of the Aqaz, and reduced 
the Volſci to obedience, he immediately 
led his Army to Sutrium (having not heard 
what had befallen the Satrians) making 


haſte to aſſiſt them, as if they were ſtill in 
danger, and beſieged by the Taſcans. But 


their Enemies; and being deſtitute of all 


Ing their Wives and Children, and be. | 
wailing their misfortune. Camillus him. 
ſelf was ftruck with the object, and per-. 


reſent their caſe, (the Satrians hanging on | 


they had already ſurrendred their City to 


things,: with their Garments only about 
them, they met Camillus on the way, lead. | 


ceiving the Romans to weep, and grievouſly | 


them) reſolved not to defer revenge, but 


that very day tolead his Army to Sutrium: = 
Conjecturing that the Enemy, —_ 1 


| left an Enemy within it, nor expecting 
any from without, he ſhould find them 


| Sutrium 
re-taken by 


juſt | 
taken a rich and plentiful City, and not | 


wallowing in all Riot and Luxury, open | 
and unguarded. Neither did this opinion | 


fail him, for he not only paſs'd thro their | 
Country without diſcovery, but came up 
to their very Gates, and poſſeſſed himſelf 


of the Walls; there was not a Man left 
to guard them, but every one was ſcattered | 
about from Houſe to Houſe, drinking and 
making 


1 
) 


r 
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making merry: nay, when at laſt they 
did perceive that the Enemy had ſeized the 
City, they were ſo overcharged with Meat 
Wine, that few were able fo much as 


to endeavour an eſcape; but in the moſt 
ſhameful poſture either waited for their 


Death within doors, or if they were able 


tocarry themſelves, ſubmitted to the will 
of the Conqueror. Thus the City of the 
 Sutrians was twice taken in one day; and 
it came to paſs, that they who were in poſ- 


ſeſſion loſt it, and they who had loſt their 
poſſeſſion gained it again by the means of 


Caillas; for all which Actions he received 
| a Triumph, which brought him no leſs ho- 
I | nourand reputation than both the former: 
for thoſe very Citizens, who before moſt 
 envied and detracted from him, aſcribing 
the reſt of his Succeſſes to a certain hit of 
Fortune rather than ſteddy Virtue, were 
compelled by theſe laſt Acts of his to allow — 
the whole Honour to the great abilities and 27717 


indaſtry of the Man. y 
Of all his Adverſaries and Enviers of his 


| Glory, Marcus Manlius was the moſt conſi- Maalius 
| derable; he who gave the firſt repulſe to 
the Gazls, and drove them out that Night pires to 


they fet upon the Capitol, for which he 


was ſirnamed Capitolinus. This Man af- : 


fecting the firſt Place in the Common- 
wealth, and not able by the nobleſt ways 


to out-do Camillus's Reputation, took the 


trite 


by indire 
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trite and uſual methods of Tyranny, name. 
againſt their Creditors and plead their 


ly, to gain the Multitude, eſpecially ſuch 
as were in debt; ſome he would defend 


Cauſes, others reſcue by force, and not ſuf- 
fer the Law to proceed againſt them: inſo- 


much that in a ſhort time he had gotten | 
great numbers of indigent People about | 


;; who making tumults and uproars in 
the Courts, {truck great terror into the 


principal Citizens. After that Quintus Ci | 
_ pitolings, who was made DiQtator to exa- | 
mine into theſe Diſorders, had committed | 

x People immediately | 
changed their Apparel, a thing never done 
but in great and publiek Calamities. The | 
Senate fearing ſome tumult, ordered him to | 


Manlias to Priſon, the 


be releaſed, who ſet at liberty was never 


7 the better, but rather more inſolent in his 85 
practices, filling the whole City with his | 


ft ances ma- 


* times Camillus again Military Tribune; and a day 
| —_ being ſet for Mazlius to anſwer to his 


be en, charge, the proſpett of the Place was a 


 ention of great hindrance to his Accuſers : for the ve 
Jntice. ry Place where Manlius by Night fought 
with the Gauls, over-look'd the Court from 
the Capitol; ſo that ſtretching forth his 


hands that way, and weeping, he called to 


their remembrance his paſt Actions, raiſing 
compaſſion in all that beheld him. Inſo- 


much that the Judges were at a loſs what 
8 3 to 


a ROT" * 
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+ to do, and ſeveral times forced to adjourn 


the Trial, not willing to acquit him of the 
Crime, proved by manifeſt Circumſtances, 
and yet unable to execute the Law, that 

noble Action of his being always in their 
5 — by reaſon of the Place. Camillus con- 
ſidering this, removed the judgment Seat 
out of the Gate to the Peteline Grove, from 
whence there is no proſpect of the Capitol. 
Here his Accuſer went on with his Charge, 
and the Judges being now at liberty to 
|| conſider of his late Practices, he received a 
| uſt recompence and reward of his wicked 

Actions; for being carried to the Capitol, 

he was flung * from the Rock, ha- 


| ving the ſame Place witneſs of his greateſt 


Glory, and monument of his moſt unfortu- 


| nate End. The Romans beſides razed his 


Houſe, and built there a Temple to the 
| Goddeſs they call Moneta; ordaining for 


| the future that none of the Patrician Order 


ſhould ever dwell in the Capitol Mount. 


And now Camillas being called to the Camillus, 
| fixth Tribaneſbip, deſired to be excuſed, as 10 - B 
being aged, and perhaps not unjealous of the freth 


the malice of Fortune, and thoſe unlucky time 11. 


changes which uſually attend 
proſperous Actions. But the mot: 
pretence was the weakneſs of his 


rent 
y, for 
ie happened at that time to be ſick, but 


ap 


the People would admit of no excules; yet 
Se they wanted not his W 
or 


crying 


eat and . 
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for Horſe or for Foot ſervice, but only his 


Counſel and Conduct, they conſtrained him 


to undertake the Command, and with one 
of his fellow Tribunes to lead the Army 
immediately againſt the Enemy. Theſe 

were the Preneſtines and Volſci, who with 
great Forces waſted the Countries of the 
Roman Confederates. Having march'd out 


his Army, he ſat down and encamped near 


the Enemy, meaning himſelf to draw out 
the War in length, or if there ſhould be 


neceſſity or occaſion of fighting, in the 


mean time to ſtrengthen his Body for it. 


But Lacias his Collegue, carried away with 


the deſire of Glory, was not to be held 


he ſhould draw out the Forces, whilſt him- 
ſelf, by reaſon of weakneſs, ſtaid behind 


Lucis's 
inconſude- 
rate en- 

gagement 
retrieved 

by Camil- 
us 


ran to meet them at the Gates of the Camp: 
and making his way thro them that fled, 
he drove furiouſly to oppoſe the * 3 
e i on go — . 


in; but impatient to give Battel, inflamed | 
with the ſame eagerneſs the Captains and 
Colonels of the Army: ſo that Camilla 
fearing he might ſeem out of envy to rob 


the young Men of the Glory of a notable , 


Exploit, gave way, tho unwillingly, that 


with a few in the Camp. Lucius engaging 
raſhly and headily was ſoon diſcomfited, 
when Camillus eiving the Romans to | 
br Ground and fly, he could not contain 
imſelf, but leaping from his bed, with thoſe | 
Servants and Retinue he had about him, 
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inſomuch that thoſe who were girt with- - 
in the Camp preſently turned back and 
followed him, and thoſe that came flying 
from without, made Head again, and ga- 
thered about him, exhorting one another 
not to forſake their General. Thus the 
Enemy for that time was ſtop'd in his pur- 


ſuir. But the next Day Camillus drawing 


out his Forcesand joining Battel with them, 
overthrew them by main force, and follow- 
ing cloſe upon them that fled, he entered 

Pell-mell with them into their Camp, and 


took it, ſlaying the greateſt part of them. 
| Afterwards having heard that the City Sa- 


trium was taken by the Taſcans, and the 


|| Inhabitants, all Romans, put to the Sword, 


arm'd, he ſent home to Rome; and taking 


the main Body of his Forces, and heavieſt 


with him the 2 and beſt appointe | 
Soldiers, he ſet ſuddenly upon the Taſcans, 


Who were in the Poſſeſſion of the City, 


and having maſter'd them, ſome he drove 
out, others he ſlew. And ſo returning to 


Kae with great Spoils, he gave a fignal 


evidence, that in point of Wiſdom they 


were chiefly to be preferred, who not mi- Prudence 


ſtruſting the Weakneſs and Age of a Com- 


S mander endued with Courage and Conduct, v, eferable 
had rather choſen him who was ſickly, and b Va- 
| defirous to be excuſed, than younger Men om 


who were forward and ambitious to com- 
mand. Wherefore when the revolt of the 
5 Tuſculans 
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Taſculans was reported, they gave Camil. 
lus the charge of reducing them, chuſing 
one of his five Collegues to go with him. 


And now when every one of them putin | 
earneſtly for the Place, contrary to the ex- | 


pectation of all, he paſt by the reſt, and 


choſe Lacias Furius, the very fame Man, | 


who againſt the judgment of Camillus, by 


_ raſhly hazarding a Battel, had brought 
things to a dangerous and almoſt deſperate | 
condition; willing, as it ſhould ſeem, to 
hide and diſſemble that miſcarriage, and 


be Tuſ 


their 
fick difſi- 


ulation. 
eſt Peace, were full of Plowmen and Shep- | 
herds; their Gates ſtood wide open, and | 
their Children went publickly to School: | 
as for the People, ſuch as were Tradeſmen, | 
he found them in their Shops, buſied about | 
their ſeveral Employments; and the better | 
ſort of Citizens walking in the publick | 
Places, in their uſual Gowns and Formali- | 


poli- 


divert the ſhame. The Taſculans hearing 


of Camilluss coming againſt them, ſought 4 
cunningly to turn off the ſuſpicion of their 


Revolt. Their Fields, as in times of high- 


ties: The Magiſtrates were diligent and 
officious in running about and providing 


Quarters for the Romans, as if they ſtood in 


fear of no danger, and as tho they had com- 


mitted no fault at all. Which Arts, tho | 
they could not drive out of Camillus the cer- 
tain opinion he had of their Treaſon, yet 


wrought in him a certain compaſſion for 


their 
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| their Repentance ; ſo that he commanded 
them to go to the Senate and atone their 
| anger, and himſelf became Interceſſor in 
| their behalf: inſomuch that their City was 
acquitted of all Offences, and admitted 
to the freedom and privileges of Rome. 
| Theſe were the moſt memorable Actions of 
| his ſixth Tribaneſbip. 5 
Aꝗtſter theſe things Licinius Stolo raiſed a 4 dage- 
great Sedition in the City, by which the 7% . 
| People fell to difſenſion with the Senate, ear- Rome 
neſtly contending that of two Conſuls one headed by i 
|| ſhould be choſen out of the Commons, and 1 
not both out of the N _ Tribunes of the 
| People were choſen, but the multitude vi- 

olently oppoſed the election of Conſuls. 
Things thro this diſſenſion running into 
great diſorder, Camillus was a fourth time 

| created DiQtator by the Senate, fore againſt 
the will of the People; neither was he him- 
| ſelf very forward to accept it, as being un- 

willing to oppoſe his Authority againſt thoſe, 
| whoin many and great conflicts, had repo- 
| fed ſingular truſt and confidence in him, and 

with whom he had done more things in mi- 
| litary Affairs, than ever he had tranſacted 
0 erp Nobility in civil: 22 * 

pitch'd upon out of envy, that prevailing 

| he might ſuppreſs the N er failin W 
| | be ſuppreſt himſelf, However, to provide 
s good a remedy as he could for the preſent ; 
knowing the day on which the Tribunes of 

the People intended to prefer the Law, 7 — 

Ss e 
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fame time he proclaimed a general Muſter, 


into the Field, threatning to ſet heavy Fines 


Camillus 
under bad 
Circum- 

| Stances, re- 
8 ſens the 
Dictator- 


Hip. 


upon ſuch as ſhould not teadily obey. On | 


the other ſide, the Tribunes of the People op. 


poſed themſelves to his Threats, ſolemnly 


proteſting to fine him in 50000 Drachmas 
of Silver, if he perſiſted to hinder the Peo- 
ple in giving their Suffrages for the Law. 


Wherefore, either that he feared another 


Baniſhment or Condemnation, asnot agree- 


able to his Age, and misbecoming thoſe 


_ Actions he had performed, or finding 


imſelf not able to ſtem the Current of the 
Multitude, which ran with a ftrong and | 
irreſiſtible force, for the preſent he betook | 
himſelf to his Houſe, and afterwards for 
ſome days together pretending Indiſpoſition 
of Body, laid down his Dictatorſhip, and | 
the Senate created another Dictator; who 
chuſing Srolo, leader of this Sedition, to be 
General of Horſe, ſuffered that Law to take | 
pw which was moſt grievous to the No- | 
bility, —_— that no Perſon whatſoever 


thould poſſeſs above 500 Acres of Land. 
Stolo exceedingly triumphed in the Con- 


queſt he had gained, till not long after, | 
he was found himſelf to poſſeſs more than | 
he allowed to others, and ſo ſuffered the | 
Penalties of his own Law. And now the | 


Contention about Election of Conſuls co- 


ming on (which of all other Do 


J. * 
| 


ſted, and ſuch as by Flight could not make 


this War quieted the Sedition, ſo that the 


| and both joining Counſels unanimouſly, 
choſe Camillus the fifth time Dictator, who, 
tho very antient, as not wanting much of 
fourſcore Years, yet conſidering the Danger 
and Neceſſity of his Country, did not, as 
before, pretend Sickneſs or other Excuſe, 
but readily undertook the Charge, and liſted 


and unskilful manner, hacking and hewing lus . 


M.-urrions to be made for moſt of his Men, ſions for 
ſmoothing and poliſhing the outſide, that e War. 
the Enemies Swords lighting upon them 


round about their Shields he drew a little 


fſufficient to bear off the Blows. Belides, | 
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was the ſharpeſt, and from irs firſt begin- 
ning had adminiſtred moſt Matter of Divi- 


ſion betwen the Senate and the People) 
certain Intelligence arrives that the Gauls end, 
again proceeding from the Adriatick Sea, iz Gauls. 


marched directly towards Rome, and upon 


the very Heels of the Report manifeſt Acts 
of Hoſtility are related; that the Country 


thro which they marched was all wa- 


their eſcape to Rome, were diſperſed and ſcat- 
tered among the Mountains. The Terror of 


Nobility conferring with the Commons, 


his Soldiers: And knowing that the force 
of the Barbarians lay chiefly in their Swords, 
with which they laid about them in a rude Camil- 


traordina- 
ry Provis 


the Head and Shoulders; he cauſed Iron 


might either ſlide of, or be broken; and 
rim of Braſs, the Wood it ſelf being not 
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he taught his Soldiers in cloſe engaging, 
to uſe long Javelins, or punchion Staves, 


_ which holding under their Enemies Swords, 
would receive the force and violence of 


them. When the Gauls drew nigh about 


the River Anien, dragging a heavy Camp | 


after them, and loaden with infinite Spoil, 


Camillus drew forth his Forces, and planted | 
himſelf upon a Hill of eaſy aſcent, and which 
had many hollow places in it, to the end | 
that the greateſt part of his Army might 
be concealed, and thoſe few which appeared 


might be thought thro Fear to have be- 


taken themſelves to thoſe upper Grounds, 


night but drink and revel, in the night- 
time he drew forth his lighteſt-arm'd Men, | 
and ſent them before to obſerve and watch 
the Enemy, and to be ready to hinder them 
from drawing into Order, and to vex | 
and diſcompoſe them when they ſhould 
firſt iſſue out of their Trenches ; and early | 
in the Morning, he brought down his main 


And the more to encreaſe this Opinion in 
them, he ſuffered them without any diſtur- 


bance to ſpoil and pomp even to his very 
Trenches, keeping himſelf quiet within his 


Works, which were well fortified on all | 
ſides: At laſt, perceiving that part of the | 
Enemy were ſcattered about the 22 
a foraging, and having advice that thole | 


that were in the Camp did nothing day and 


Body, and fer them in Battel-array in the 
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lower Grounds, being a numerous and cou- 
rageous Army ; whereas the Barbarians had 
taken them for an inconſiderable and fear- Ws 
ful Party. The firſt thing that abated the The Gauls 
Pride and Courage of the Gault, was, that , 
they were to fight when they leaſt expected dipbeart- 
tit, and that their Enemies had the Honour 4. 
| of being Aggreſſors. In the next place, 
| the light-arm'd Men falling upon them be- 
| fore they could get into their uſual Order, 
or range themſelves in their proper Squa- 
drons, did ſo force and preſs upon them, 
that they were obliged to fight confuſedly 
and at random without any Diſcipline at 
| all. But at laſt, when Camillus brought 
on his heavy-arm'd Legions, the Barbarians 
with their Swords drawn, went v:goroutly 
|| to engage them; but the Romans oppoling 
| with their Javelins, and receiving the force 
of their Blows on that part of their Shield 
Which was well guarded with Steel, they 
turned the Edge of their Weapons, being 
made of a ſoft and ill-rempered Metal, inſo- 
| much that their Swords immediately bent 
in their hands, and ſtood crooked to the 
_ Hilts: as for their Bucklers, they were 
| Plerced through and through, and grown 
ſo heavy with the Javelins that ſtuck upon 
them, that forced to quit their own Wea- 
| | pons, theyendeavoured to make advantage 
| of thoſe of their Enemies; fo that gather- 
ing up the Javelins in their hands, they 
LEES: 560 SS began 


They are 


van quiſb d 


te L1FE# Wai 


began to return them upon the Romans, 


But the Romans perceiving them naked and 


by the Ro- unarm'd, preſently betook themſelves to 


mans. their Swords, which they ſo well uſed, 


that in a little time great Slaughter was 


made in the foremoſt Ranks, and the ret | 
of them fled, diſperſing themſelves all over 


the Champion Country ; for as for the Hills 


and upper Grounds, Camillas had before. 
hand poſſeſſed himſelf of them, and they | 
knew it would not be difficult for the Ene. 

my to take their Camp, ſeeing thro Conf. | 
_ dence of Victory they had left it unguard- | 


ed. They ſay this Fight was thirteen years 


after the ſacking of Rome, and that from | 
henceforward the Romans took Courage, 
and laid aſide thoſe diſmal Apprehenſions | 
they had conceived of the Barbarians; think- 
ing now that their firſt Defeat was rather 
the effect of Sickneſs, and the ſtrange con- 
currence of evil Chances, than the ſteady 
Courage or true Force of their Enemy. And | 


indeed this Fear had been formerly ſo great, 


that they made a Law, That Prieſts ſhould 


be excuſed from War-like Service, unleſs 
an [nuaſion from the Gauls. This was the 


_ laſt Military Action that ever Cæmillus per- 
formed]; for as for the City of the Velirran, | 

it was but a by Acceſſion to this Victo- 
ry, it being ſurrendred unto him with- | 
out any reſiſtance. But the greateſt Con- 
rention in Civil Affairs, and the hardeſt 
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8 Victory and Succeſs, violently inſiſted, con- 
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be managed againſt the People, was ſtill re- 
maining ; for they returning home full of 


_ to the antient Cuſtom, to have one 
of the Conſuls choſen out of their own 


+ Body. The Senate ſtrongly oppoſed it, 


and would not ſuffer Camillus to lay down 


his Dictatorſhip, thinking that under the 


: ſhelter of his great Name and Authority 


they ſhould be abler to contend for the 


|| Power of the Nobility. When Camillus was The 
ſitting upon the Tribunal, diſpatching pub- 
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bunes their 
rude De- 


lick Affairs, An Officer ſent by the Tribunes partment 


low him, laying his Hand upon him, as 


| ready to ſeize and carry him away ; upon 
| which ſuch a noiſe and tumult followed 
iin the Aſſembly, the like was never heard 

| of before: ſome that were about Camillus 
_ thruſting the People from the Bench, and 
| the multitude below calling out to pull 
him down. Being at a loſs what todo in 


this exigency of Affairs, he laid not down 


| his Authority, but taking the Senators a- 
long with him, he went to the Senate- 


Houſe; but before he entred, he beſought 


te Gods that they would bring theſe Trou 
bles to a happy concluſion, ſolemnly vow- 
ing, when the Tumult was ended, to build 


a Temple to Concord. A great Conteſt a- 
riſing in the Senate, by reaſon of contra- 
ry Opinions, at laſt the moſt moderate 


i of the People, commanded him to riſe and — < 


= | = and 
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and agreeable to the People prevailed, 


which yielded, that of two Conſuls, one of 


termination of the Senate to the People, | 


them ſhould be choſen of the Commonalty, 
When the Dictator had proclaim'd this De. 


they were immediately (as it could not o- 


therwiſe be) pleaſed and reconciled with 
the Senate; and for Camillas, they accom- 


panied him home, with all the Expreffions 


The Tem- 
ple of Con- 
cord why 
and when 


firſt ere&- 
ed, 


and Acclamations of Joy: and the next Day 


being aſſembled together, they voted a 
Temple of Concord to be built according to 


Camillus his Vow, facing the Aſſembly and 
Market-place; and to thoſe Feaſts which 


are called Las ins, they added one Day more, 
making them four Feſtivals in all; and for | 
the preſent they ordained that the whole | 
People of Rome ſhould facrifice with Gar- 


lands on their Heads. In the Electionof 


Conſuls held by Camillus, M. Emilius was 


choſen of the Nobility, and Lacias Sextius 


the firſt of the Commonalty; and this was 
the laſt of all Camillas's Actions. In the 


Year following a peſtilential Sickneſs infeR- 


ed Rome, which beſides an infinite number | 
of the common fort, ſwept away moſt of | 
the Magiſtrates, among whom was Camillus, 


Whoſe Death cannot be called immature, if 


wecon(ider his great Age, or greater At 


ons; yet was he more lamented than all | 
the reſt put together, who then died of 


that Diſtemper. 
„„ of Camillus“s Life. 
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W ſar on a time ſeeing belike ſome 4 ra 

ers at Rome, who were Peo- roduti- 
ple Ie of Quality, carrying up and 
lon with them in their Arms and Bo- 
| foms young Puppy-dogs and Monkeys, and 
| hugging and making much of them, took 
| occaſion to ask, whether the Women in 
their Country were not uſed to bear Chil- 
'| dren; by that Prince-like Reprimand grave- 
| refle ing upon ſuch Perſons, who ſpend 
| and laviſh that Affection and Kindneſs, 
_ which Nature hath implanted in us, upon 
brute Beaſts, which is due and owing to 
O0 4 Human 
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Human Creatures, thoſe of our own kind. 


Now inaſmuch even as the Whelps and 


Cubs of Dogs and Apes have a kind of In. 
clination to Learning and Knowledg, and 


love to look about them, and to take no- 


tice of things, the Soul of Man hath by 


Nature a higher principle of Reaſon, fo as 


rhe . 


van age of 


Und: r- 
ſtanding a- 
dove Senſe, 


very thing, that he may not only imploy | 


0 God fk with thai who mike Ml nk | 


of that Inclination and Deſire, upon idle 


Diſcourſes and Sights that merit no regard, | 
while in the mean time they careleſly pas 
by good and profitable things of that fort. | 
For indeed as to the outward Senſe, that | 
being paſſive in receiving the Impreſſionof | 
thoſe Objects that come in its way and ſtrike | 
upon it, it is peradventure neceſſary for it 
(the Senſe) to entertain and take notice of | 
every thing that appears to it, be it what it 
will, uſeful or unuſeful ; but every Man, if | 
he will make uſe of his Underſtanding, hath | 
a natural Power to turn himſelf upon all | 
occaſions, and to change and ſhift with the | 


greateſt eaſe to what ſhall ſeem to himſelf 


moſt fit. So that a Man ought to purſue 1 


and make after the beſt and choiceſt of e- 


his Contemplation, but may alſo be nouri- 


ſhed and improved by it. For as that Co- 


lour is moſt gratcful and agreeable to the 


Eye, whoſe lively Freſhneſs together with | 


its Pleaſure and Delightfulneſs reyives and 


cheriikes the Sight; ſo a Man ought ta 
apply 
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apply his Mind and Reaſoning to ſuch Ob- 
jects and Notices, as with Delight are apt 
to call it forth, and allure it to its own pro- 
ood and peculiar advantage. 

ow theſe Objects and Notices are to be 75 2 
met with in thoſe Works and Performances Inte 
| which proceed from Virtue, which do alſo raiſeth a» 
'| infuſe and beget in the Minds of Readers, mg 

whilſt they converſe with the bare Stories like. 
and Narratives of them, a kind of Emula- 
tion and forward Chearfulneſs, which may 

| lead themalong and draw them on to an 
Imitation. Foraſmuch as in other things 
of another nature there doth not immedi- 
| ately follow, upon the admiration and li- 

king of the thing done, any ſtrong delire 

| of doing the like. Nay many times on the Which du 
very contrary, when we are pleaſed with 7 er 
| the Work, we flight and fer little by the 7 v J 
| Workman or Artift himſelf; as for in- 5k 
ſtance, in Perfumes and Purple-dyes, we 
are taken with the things themſelves well 

| enough, but we look but meanly upon Dy- 

ers and Perfumers, as a ſort of pitiful Tradeſ- 

men and ſorry Mechanicks. Whereupon 

it was not amiſs ſaid by Aztiſthenes, when 

People told him that one I/menias was an 
excellent Fidler or Piper; It may be ſo, ſaid 

he, but he is bat 4 wretched paltry Fellow for 

all that: for otherwiſe he would not have been 

ſo excellent a Fidler; meaning that he would 

have found ſome better Buſineſs to have em- 


pioy'd 
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fing Jo well? For it is enough for a KR; 


Prince to find leiſure ſometimes to hear others 


fing , and he does the Muſes uo [mail honow, | 


when he pleaſes to be but preſent at ſuch Exerti- 


fo and Tryals of Skill, Now he who buſies | 
himſelf in mean Employs, doth but bring | 
that pains he takes about things of little or | 


no uſe, as an Evidence againit himſelf of 


his Negligence and ſlothful Indiſpoſition to 


virtuous and uſeful Practices. Nor would 


any generous and ingenious young Man, 
Who ſhould behold the Statue of Jupiter, 
which ſtands in the City Piſa, deſire tobe | 
a Phiaias, or that of Juno in the City 4- | 
gos, to be a Polyclete, (the Workmen of 
thoſe Statues) or to be as good a Poet as | 
Anacreon or Philemon or Archilochus, who 
had been delighted in reading of their Po- 
ems. For it doth not neceſſarily follow, 
that if a piece of Work pleaſe for its grace- 
fulneſs, therefore he that wrought it de 
ſerves our regard not envy. Whence it s 
that neither do ſuch things profit or advan- 


tage the Beholders, upon the fight whereof 
there doth not ariſe a Zeal which may put 


inclination, which may move a deſire and 


them upon Imitation, nor an impulſe or 


raiſe 
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ploy'd himſelf about than Fidling and Pi. 
ping. And King Philip to the ſame pur. 
poſe told his Son Alexander, who once ata 
merry Meeting had ſung with great Plea. | 
ſure and Skill, Are not you aſbamed, Son, to 


CA woes tn and bons tb 


0 | 


| Exerciſe of them: and thoſe we are con- 
tent to receive from others, but theſe we 
| had much rather our ſelves to impart and 
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raiſe an endeavour of doing the like. But 
in ſooth it is Virtue, which doth preſent]! 
by the bare propoſal of its Actions ſo dif- 
poſe Men, that they do at once both ad- 
mire the _— done, and deſire to imitate 
the doers of t 
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em. For as to the Goods of 4 Compa- 


| Fortune, we are fond of the Poſſeſſion and n * 


twixt the 


Enjoyment of them; but as to thoſe of C of 
Virtue, we are in love with the Practice and Ve 


and thoſe of 
Virtue. 


communicate to others. For that which is 
| honeſt and virtuous, doth by a practical 


force move men toward it ſelf, and doth in- 
ſtantly infuſe into them a ſtrong inclination 


to Practice, moralizing and influencing the 


Beholder, not with Imitation, but with 
the Hiſtory of the thing done, exciting and 


ſtirring up his Reſolution to doit. 
Wherefore we alſo have thought fit to rie reap 
' ſpend our time in pains, and to continue & the P.. 


them on in writing the Lives of Famous 


Perſons; and we have compoſed this Tenth 


| Book upon that Subject, wherein are con- 


tained the Life of Pericles and that of Fa- 


bias Maximus, (who managed and carried 
on the War againſt Hannibal) Men alike, 


rallel. 


as in their other Virtues and good Parts, fo 


eſpecially in their mildand upright Temper 


bear the crols-grain'd Hurmours and fooliſh 
5 e | Carriages 


| and Demeanour, and in their being able to 
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_ Pericles 
by Ex- 
© wraftion. 


ers 
| Dream, 
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Carriages of their fellow Cirizens the Com. 
moners, and their fellow Rulers, who ſha- 


red with them in the Charge of the Go. 
vernment ; by which means they became 


both of them very uſeful and ſerviceable 


to the Intereſts of their Countries. Whe. 
ther we do take a right aim at our intend. | 
ed purpoſe, it is left to the Reader to judg 

by thoſe things he ſhall here find fer 


down. © 


For as to Pericles, he was of that Tribe : 
or Ward in Athens called Acamantis, and 


of that Company or Society of People cal. 


ted Cholagria, and one of the chiefeſt Fa. 
milies and Deſcents of the whole City both 

on his Father's and Mother's ſide. For 
 Nanithippus his Father, he who defeated 

the King of Perſia his Lieutenant-Generals | 

inthe Battel of Mycale, took to Wife Age | 

riſte the Niece or Grandchild of Chliſthenes, | 

Who like a brave Man as he was, drove | 

out the Race of Piſiſtratus, and diſſolv'd and 

deſtroy'd their Tyrannical Uſurpation, and 

moreover made a Body of Laws, and ſet- 

tled ſuch a Model of Government as was 

_ excellently well tempered and ſuted for the 

Agreement and Safety of the People. 

His %. 

fancied in a Dream that ſhe was brought 

to Bed of a Lion, and within a few Days 

aſter was delivered of Pericles ; in other re- 


She (his Mother) being near her time, 


ſpects as to the ſhape of his Body without 


„erden er rr een e 
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fault, only his Head was ſomewhat longiſh ## Sue. 
and diſproportioned. For which reaſon 
it was that almoſt all the Images and Sta- 
tues that were made of him, have the 
Head covered with a Helmet : the Work- 
men probably not being willing to expoſe 
him by ſhewing his Deformity. But the Tie Wits 
Poets of Athens plaid upon him, and called OF 22 
him =xcxigaa®;, Schinocephalos, that is, Onion- 
pate, or Squill-pate. For that which in 
| common Language goes by the Name of 
Lum a SQUILL, OrSea-Onton, the Atticks 
do in their Dialect ſometimes term z, 

' Chinos. And one of their Comick Poets 
Cbarinus in his Play called Charones, that is 

to ſay, The Raſcality, or The worſer ſort 
| of People, ſays thus of hmm 


ſeure piece 
of Raille- 
ry; The 
Poet al- 

t account of 


07, 4s 0ur 


1 called Olympus and Jupiter ; and therefore this Poet ſays he was begotten 


| by Old Time (or Saturn) upon Faction, and that the Gods call'd bim 
Feen: Hur, (this word is very near in ſound to repannytee]nv) Head- 
| Mtherer, or Head-compelling, becauſe Pericles having a very long Head, 
| ſeemed to have one Head ſet or added to another. This is the beſt I can 
make of this P aſſage. e e 8 


Andagain in another play of his called Ne- 
neſis, or The Revenge, he in this manner 
i beſpeaks him : 5 Advance 
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And bring thy bleſſed er· head to th Fe b | 
And Teleciaes, — thoſe Poets, = | 
in mockery of him, that one while ; 
| Pazzled with nice affairs of State and TI, 
His Grout-head being overſet hangs donn. 
And that 3 while, — 
Only from that long overgrowing Pate | 
— doth ariſe ** Trouble 10 the Stur. 
And Eapolis, a third Poet, in a Comedy | 
his called Demi, that is, The People of th | 
Boroaghs, making enquiry concerning eve- | 
ry one of the Demagegues or Leading-men, 
whom he makes in the Play to come up 
from Hell, as Pericles comes to be named | 
7 EEE 
Why in the Devil's name, "mong ſt all the Dead 
That lie below, haſt brought as ap the Hed? | 
The Maſter that taught him Muſick, | 
- moſt Authors are en was one Damon; 
(whoſe name they fay ought to be pro- 
nounced with the firſt fyllable ſhort.) | 
Tho Ariſtotle tells us that he was tho- | 
rowly practiſed to Muſick with one F 
3 To Re to — it is not un- 
ikely, that he being a ſhrewd cunning So- 
. r as he was, did out of poli 
imſelf under the name and profeſſion of a 
Muſick-Maſter, on purpoſe to conceal from 
the Vulgar his ſubtilty and skill in State 
Affairs. So that under this pretence hes. 
VVV 


Advance thou Jove to entertain thy Gueſs, | © 


s. 8 88 S2 88188 


ſhelter | 
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| tended Pericles to inſtruct him in Politicks, 
and to teach him the Myſteries of Govern- 
ment, in the ſame manner as the Anointer 
or Maſter in a Fencing School uſeth to wait 
upona young Scholar that learns to wrettle. 
et for all that Damon did not fo eſcape 
publick Notice, how he made uſe of his 
| Lyre or Harp for a covert and blind of a- 
\ | nother Deſign, but that he was baniſhed 
| the Country by Oſtraciſm for ten Years, 
28 a bigotted Intermedler in the Govern- 
| ment, and one that favoured Arbitrary 
| | Power; and by this means gave the Stage 
|| occaſionto play upon him. As for inſtance; 
Plato one of thoſe Play-wrights, brought 
| | in a Perſon putting the Queſtion to him 
| (under the name of Chiron who had been 
Achilles his Tutor likewiſe in Muſick) in 
_ | this manner; lf 


Firſt I beſeech thee, tell me, if thou can 
For, Chiron, thou, they ſay, bredſt up the Man, 
meaning Pericles. 


Moreover Pericles did by ſnatches and by i Phils 

_ | the by hear feveral Lectures of Z;no Elea-/P-Rew 

| tes, who diſcourſed and treated of natural! 

Philoſophy much at the fame rate as Par- 

| menides did, only that he had by Exerciſe 

and Practice got a kind of habit or knack 

of confuting any Opinion right or w cone; 
N and 


/ . Goth 
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cordingly Timon the Philsſien hath given the | 


His chief 
Tutor. 


to be, in the Aﬀairs of Nature, or whether 
it were becauſe that he was the firſt of the | 
Philoſophers, who did not commit the Go - 
vernment of the World to Fortune or Chance, | 

nor to Fatal Neceſſity, as the Principle of | 
that Order we find things in; but preterr'd | 


Pericles, and furniſhed him moſt eſpecially | 
with a Weight and Grandeur of Senſe, and | 
a more grave and ſolid reſearch of thoſe | 
Arts by which the Populace is to be mana- | 
ged, and in the main heightned his Spirit, 
and advanced the Majeſty and Grace of his | 
Addreſs and Deportment, was Anaxagors | 

the Clazomenian: whom the Men of thoſe | 
times called by the name of Ne, Noas, that | 
is, Mind or Underſtanding, whether in Al- 
miration of his = and extraordinary | 


that are jumbled and huddled 
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and of baffling People by thwarting ang | 
oppoſing wheres they ſaid, and fo run. 
ning them aground that they did not know 
which way to turn themſelves. And ac. 


account of him in this pair of Verſes. 


Zeno's great force, who ſpoke to either h , 


Confuted all, and never fail d ins Ari. 


But he that was moſt converſant with 


Skill and Knowledg, as it clearly appeared 


to the rule and manage of all other things, 
ether, 3 


t 
pure and clear Under ſtanding, w 


ich ſifts 
. 
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and culls out the parts alike from amidſt 
thoſe Confuſions. e 
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This Man Pericles did extraord inarily vn FR 
eſteem and admire, and being fild up to a 


the brim with that they call a lofty way of 


| | ſpeaking and diſcourſing as it were on tip- 


toe, he not only was, as we may judg, 


| | Maſter of brave and bold Reſentments, and 


of ſuch a ſtrain of Harangue as was high in 


it ſelf, and free from the taint of Plebeian 
ſo befide that, the very air,of his Face and 


| notany way moved to Laughter, and the 


gentleneſs and ſlowneſs of his Pace and Gate, 


and the decent ordering of his Apparel, ſo 


I that no accident could diſcompoſe him in 
= 132 — himſelf; 8 the * 1 
diſturbed faſhioning and tuning of his 
| | Voice, and whatever other the like Ad- 


| vantages he had, did make wonderful Im- 
preſhons even to aſtoniſhment in all Per- 


| ſons that either ſaw or heard him. 
See but his Patience and greatneſs of 4" infance 
| Mind! Onetime being reviled and ill ſpo- 


ken of all day long in his own hearing by 


i; Prate, and leud knaviſh Buffoonery : but al- 


compoſure of his Countenance grave, and 


of his Pa- 


tience. 


2 villanous and ill-rongu'd Raſcal that cared 


not what he faid, he bore it patiently all 
| along without returning him one Word; 


all this in the open Court or the Aſſembly 


of the People, where he was at the ſame 
time ingaged in the Proſecution and Dif- 


Pp patch 
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ſure, 
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patch of ſome weighty urgent Affair. In 
the Evening he went home in very good 


order, as one unconcerned, this Fellow r 


dogging him at the Heels, and pelting him 


all the way he went with all the hard words | 


and Billinſgate Language he could rake up. 


As he was ready to go into his Houſe, it 
being by this time dark, he ordered one of | 


his Servants to take a light, and go along 
with the Man and fee him ſafe home: 


ingneſs and ſcorn of others intermixt with 


his State and high Thoughts of himſelf: 
and on the other hand he commends C:mon's | 
exact Civility, and eaſy Compliance, and 

gentle well-faſhion'd Behaviour at every | 
turn in all his Converſations. Well! but | 
let us leave Ion to himſelf, who ſeemsto | 
take it for granted, that Virtue hath by all | 


means ſomewhat of the Satyrical part in it, 


as Tragedy hath : But as for thoſe who 1 


miſcalled Pericles his Gravity by the name 
of an affected Oſtentation and grandeur of 


State, Zeno adviſed ſuch Perſons, That they 
alſo would try to affect the like garb of 
Greatneſs, in as much as the very counter- 
| ſciring and aping of good Qualities doth in 
y ſtealth procure and beget a kind of | 

2 Hh Emulation 


time 


Which was all the notice he took of him. 
Fs defence Now Ion the Poet faith, that Pericles 
againſt his Converſe and Carriage in Company was 
— — and Surly, Superb, and full of | 

Huff; and that he had a great deal of ſlight- | 
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Emulation for thoſe things, and a familia- 
rity with them. 


Nor were theſe the only Advantages Anmther 


* 


which Pericles had of Anaxagoras his Ac- tag 


h wks f bis Edi 
quaintance and keeping him Company ; but 4 


he ſeemed alſo to be advanced by his In- 


ſtructions far above all that Superſtition, 


whatever it is, which as to Meteors and 


the like ſtrange Appearances doth with 


5 frightful Apprehenſions poſſeſs the minds of 


people, who are ignorant of the true cau- 
ſes, by which ſuch Effects are naturally 
produced, and are mad as if the Devil were 


| in them, and in great agony and diſorder 
upon occaſion of theſe Divine Prodigies, b 
reaſon of their Ignoranceand want of Skill 


about them : Which Ignorance, natural 


|| Reaſon diſcharging and freeing men from, 
| inſtead ofa Jreadfa 
ſom Superſtition, works in them a free and 
_ generous Devotion, together with good 
Hopes and kindly Aſſurances. 


| and unquiet trouble- 


There is a Story, that on a time Pe- 4 prodigy 


ricles had brought him from a Country- of 4 Ram 


with one 


Farm of his a Ram's Head with one Horn; h. 
and that Lampon a Diviner or Fortune-tel- 
ler, upon ſeeing the Horn grow ſtrong and 


firm out of the midſt of the Fore- head, gave ne nean. 


| this for his Judgment, that there being at * f . 


that time two potent Factions, Parties or 


Intereſts in the City, the one of Thacydides 
and the other of Pericles, the Govern- 


%% - -- nt. 
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The reaſon 
of it. 


that the Brain had not fill'd upits Pan or na. 
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ment would come about to that one of 
them in whoſe Ground or Eſtate this To. 
ken or Indication of Fate had happened: 


But that Azaxagoras, when he had cleft the 


Skull in ſunder, ſhew'd to the Standers by 


tural Place, but _ ſharp, of an Oval Fj. 
gure, had rolPd it ſe 


parts of the Veſſel which contained it, ina 


reaſon it grew ſingle. And that for that 
time Anaxagoras was much admired, for | 


ſent at the Operation; and * 
little while after, when Thacydides being 
outed and laid aſide, all Affairs of the | 
State and Government came intirely into 
Pericles's Hands and Management. 
And yet in my Opinion it is no Abſurdi- 
7 — 
ought both the natural Philoſopher and the Fortune 


to be heed- 
ed. 


of the one to find out and give account, out 
of what it was made, and in what manner 


mean or portend. Now as to thoſe on | 


point to that place, from whence the Root 
of the Horn took its riſe ; which was the 


the account he gave by thoſe that were pre- 
no leſsa 


ty to ſay that they were both in the right, 


teller: the one ſo luckily hitting upon the 
Cauſe of this Event, by which it was pro- 


duced ; the other upon the End, for which 


it was deſigned. For it was the buſineſs 


and by what means it grew as it did ; and 
of the other to foretel to what end and pur- 
poſe it was ſo made, and what it might 


If together, from all | 
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fay that to find out the Cauſe of ſuch pro- 
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digious Events is in effect to deſtro any 


ſignification they may be ſuppoſed to have; 
' theſe Men do not take notice, that at the 

fame time, together with Divine Prodigies 
(the tokens of God's Pleaſure or Diſpleaſure) 


| and marks which are contrived by Art; 
ſuch as are, for inſtance, the claſhings and 


 clatterings of Quoits or Trenchers, and 


the Lights of Watch-towers along the Sea- 
fide, and the ſhadows of the Pins of Sun- 


they defeat and render of no uſe thoſe ſigns 


| dials; every of which things is made by 


ſome cauſe and contrivance to be a ſign of 


ſome other thing. But theſe are ſubjefts 


| that peradventure would better befit ſome 


4 other Conſideration than what we are now 


upon. + 


Now Pericles, being yet but a young 
Man, ftood in great awe of the People, and 


His reſem- 
blance of 
Piſliftra- 


was mightily afraid of giving them any tus. 


| occaſion of Offence : Foraſmuch as he ap- 


ey in ſhape and feature to be very like 
If | 


the Tyrant Piſiſtratus, and the grave Seni- 
| ors of the Town, who remembred that 
Man, when they took notice of the ſweet- 
neſs of this Man's Voice, and the volubility 


and readineſs of his Tongue in diſcourſing, 


were ſtruck into amazement at the mere 
_ reſemblance of this to the other. But he 


_ conſidering that he had a very fair Eſtate, 
and was deſcended of as noble a Family as 


VV 


— 
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His firſt 


riſe in the _ 


Stare, 


and jealouſy of ſetting up for Kingſhip or | 
Arbitrary Power; and ſeeing how Cimon | 
courted the Ariſtocracy or chief Men of the | - 
Government, and was mightily beloved by | 
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any, and had ſtore of Friends who bore the 
greateſt ſway, was fo far from truſting to 
theſe Advantages, that he apprehended they 
might procure him to be baniſhed as a dan- 

erous Perſon : and for this reaſon he med. 
Fed not at all with State-affairs, but in the 


Services of War he ſhew*'d himſelf a brave | 


Man,and one who with undaunted Courage 


would expoſe himſelf upon all occaſions. | 


But as ſoon as Ariſtides was dead, and 
Themiſtocles turn'd out of the Saddle, and 
ſeeing that Cimon was for the moſt part 
kept abroad by thoſe Expeditions he made 
in Foreign Parts out of Greece; then did Pe. 


ricles, ſeeing things in this poſture, apply | 
himſelf to the State, inſtead of the rich ant 
the few great Dons, making choice of ſuch | 
Matters and Cauſes wherein the common | 
People and poorer fort were concern'd, and | 


fided with them: which was a thing ſome- | 
what beſide his natural Temper, for he wis | 
not of himſelf given to Popularity or mean | 
 Compliances. But, as it is very likely, | 
Fearing he might, by reaſon of thoſe Advan- 


tages we mention'd, fall under a ſuſpicion 


TO ES” RY G 


all honeſt Men and People of faſhion, le 


ter'd himfelf among the Croud and *. 


took another way to the Wood, and fhel- | 
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pf the common People: By which means 
he did at once both ſecure himſelf, and pro- 


cure an Intereſt to ſerve him, when time 
ſhould be, againſt Cimon. 


And beſides, preſently upon his A pplica- His Reſer- 

tion to State Affairs, he took a quite diffe- ehe 
tent Courſe from what others and himſelf 

had uſed, astohis Order of Lifeand manage- 


ment of himſelf. For he was never ſeen 
to walk in any Street or way at Athens, but 


r 


Hall, where the People aſſembled, and to 
the Senate or Parliament-Houſe, where 


the Lords ſat in Council; and he avoided 


and left off the Invitations of Friends to 


| Supper, and all ſuch kind of friendly Treat- 
| ment and neighbourly Acquaintance : ſo 
| that in all the time he had to do with the 


Publick, which was not a little, he was 


| never known to have gone to any of his 
Friends to a Supper; only once, and that 


was ata Wedding, when his near Kinſman 


| Earyptolemws, his Siſter's Son, married, he 
| flaid till the Ceremony of the Drink-offe- 
ring, and then immediately roſe from Ta- 
ble and went his way. For theſe friendly 


Meetings and Treats are ſhrewd things to 


get the upper-hand of an affected Greatneſs, 
Adand are apt to diſcompoſe a ſtarcht Gravity, 
and put it out of Countenance; nor can the 
 Solemnity of a Man's Reputation be well 

preſerv'd and maintain'd by ordinary Con- 


Pp 4 - verſe 
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Virtue free yerſe and Familiarity. And yet in that | 
ma. which is true and genuine Virus, ths 


things appear the faireſt, which are moſt 
apparent and leaſt reſerv'd; and there is not 


and Converſation is by thoſe of their Fami. 


, and who keep them continual Company, 5 
But our States-man here, to avoid the | 


Throng and Glat of the , did 
were by intervals, by ſnatches and fits, come 
among them, not ſpeaking to every buſi 
neſs, nor at all times coming into the Af. 


ſembly, but (as Crirolaw faith the Athenian 


did with the three-oar'd Gally of Salami) 


reſerving himſelf for great things, other 
matters of leſſer importance he di patch'd | 
by Friends, or by other Counſellors at the | 

Bar his Cronies. And of this number we | 
Epbialtes are told Ephialtes made one, he who broke | 
4 Friend up the Power of the Areopagites, the Coun- 
4 el that ſat on Mars's Hill; and by that 


means (accord ing to Plato's Expreſſion) 


gave the Citizens a large and racy draught | | 
of Liberty, which ſer the People ſo agog, | 


as the Play-wrights inform us, that like a 


wild unruly Horſe, that had flung his Ri- | 
der, wy would be ruled no longer, but | 
and bit Eabes, and flounced and | 


champe 


curvetted upon the other Iſles. | 
Now Pericles de (eins to ſute the 85 


vity of his Life and 


e greatneſs of his 


good and brave Men any thing ſo fit to 
be admired by Strangers, as their daily Lie 


A * ö 0 
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People, did as it 


pi- 
rit 
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red u 
the t 
in good earneſt, and out of merriment too, 
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rit and Senſe with a befitting Character of * Re 
Speech, he, to put that as it were a muſi- 1 f cr. | 
cal Inſtrument in rune, put his Tutor Azax- preſſing 
agoras often upon the ſtretch, and by a kind e 


of Bow-dye gloſs ſet off thoſe accounts he 


For having, beſide his great natural Parts, 


5 b > y of Nature attained this height +\ = 


Underſtanding, and ability of turning 


4 and winding every thing to his own pur- 75 
poſe, (to uſe the words of Divine Plato) 


and drawing whatever might be of advan- 


tage into the Art of ſpeaking, he got the 
hi fare of all others by = þ . 

| Upon which account they ſay he had Wh ct 
dhe ſirname or nickname of Ohmpius given Olrmpi- 
I him, (the fame Title that Jupiter himſelf 
| was called by) tho ſome are of Opinion he 
| wasſonam 


from thoſe famous Works and 


| publick Buildings, wherewith he adorn'd 
the City: others would have him ſo called 


from the great Power he had in publick Af- 
fairs whether of War or Peace. Nor is it 


unlikely or abſurd to imagine, that from 
the confluence of thoſe 4 Quali- 


ties which belonged to the 


an himſelf, 


the glory of ſuch a Title might be confer- 
n him. However the Comedies of 


en Maſters of the Stage, who both 


let fly many ſhreud words at him, do plain- 
ly ſhew that he got that Appellation _ 
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ally upon the account of his being an able 
Speaker, by ſaying that he thunder'd and 


lightned, when he harangued the People, | 


and that he carried a dreadful Thunder 
3 3% 8 
Ae There is a faying alſo of Thacydides 


Remars Mileſian ſtands on record, ſpoken by him 


2pm him. pleaſantly enough upon Pericles his ſhrewd. | 
neſs of Speech. For Thacydides was a Per. | 

ſon among them of great Credit and Re. | 

pute, and one who had for a very long time | 
bandied againſt Pericles in the Government. | 

| Now when Archidamas the King of the 
*. Lacedemonians asked him, whether he or 


. Pericles were the better Wreſtler, he made 


this Anſwer : Whez I, faith he, have throw | 
him and given him a fair Fall, he by ſtanding | 


out in the denial, ſajing that he bad no Þ 


gets the better of me, and perſuades People | 
into a belief of what he ſays whether 15 
5 will or no, tho they ſaw the quite contrary. 
His care f How beit the truth of it is, that Pericles 


ſpe.cking in 


WS" himſelf was very wary and careful what 
* and how he — rg inſomuch that | 
always whenever he went up to the Tribu- | 
nal or into rhe Pulpit to deliver himſelf, he 
prayed to the Gods, that no one Word | 
might unawares againſt his Will {hp from | 
him, which ſhould be misbecoming or un- 
ſutable to the matter in hand and the occa- | - 


ſton he was to ſpeak to. 


Indeed 


n - - | 


ks | 


as an Eye-forefromt 
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Indeed he hath left nothing in Writing 
behind him, fave only ſome Popular De- 
crees or Ordinances. And there are but 
few in all of his notable Sayings which are 


I recorded; as this for one, That he gave or- Some of his. 


der that they would takeaway the City and gange 


Ile of Agina (then 25 by the 2 
£178, a Fort Of | 


Alben:; and this for another, That he fan- 


| cied he faw a War coming along towards 
[them out of Peloponnreſas (now called the 
Morea.) Again, when on a time Sopbocles, 
who was his fellow-Commiſhoner in the 
_ Generalſhip, was going on board with 
him, and praiſed the Beauty of a Boy they 


met with in the way to the Ship, Sophocles, 
faith he, « General ought not only to have clean 


Hands, but Eyes too; meaning that a Perſon 


Jin ſuch an Office and Charge ſhould not 5 


give way even to the Temptations of ſight. 


And moreover Steſimbrotus hath this Paſſage 


of him, that as he was in an Encomiaſtick 
Oration ſpeaking of thoſe who fell in the 
| Battel at Samos, he faid they were grown 
immortal, as the Gods were. For, faid 
I be, wedonotſee them themſelves, but on- 
y by thoſe Honours we pay them; and by 
1 chess good things which they do enjoy, we 
I gueſs and judg them to be immortal. And 
the very ſame caſe it is, went he on, with 
thoſe that die in the Service and Defence 


Now 


* 
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„* Now whereas Thacydides makes ſuch a 


dr pl. deſcription of Pericles his Ariſtocratical | 
zics. Government, that it went by the Nameof | 
a Democracy, but was indeed a Govern. 
ment by a ſingle Perſon, to wit under the 
Conduct and at the Pleaſure of one Man | 
who was chief; and many others ſay that 
by him the common People was firſt 
2 on and led along to the ſharing of 
s by Lot, taken from the Enemy, and 
to the dividing of publick Monies (for. 
merly reſerved for the uſes of War) to be 
allowed them for ſeeing of Plays and Shows, 
andi to diſtributions of Salaries; by which | 
means being ill accuſtomed, of a ſober, | 
modeſt, thrifty People, that maintained 
themſelves by their own Labours, they be- 
came riotous and debauched through the | 
methods of Policy then uſed : let us conſ- | 
der the cauſe of this change in the things | 
tthemſelves as to matter of fact. 5 
A rival · For indeed at the firſt (as hath been ſaid) 
meg Ci when he ſet himſelf againſt Cion's great 
Authority, he did careſs the People what 
hecould, and underhand curry favour with 
them. But finding himſelf come ſhort of 
his Competitor in Wealth and Monies, by | 
which advantages theother was inabled to 
take care of the poor, inviting every day 
ſome one or other of the Citizens that was | 
in want to ſupper, and beſtowing Clothes 
on the aged People, and breaking down 


the | 


C..... EN eons or wo 6 oe on oe es RSX 
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of which he himſelf was no Mem 
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| the hedges and incloſures of Grounds, to 
the intent that all that would might freely 
gather what Fruit they pleaſed : Pericles be- 
ing ſnub'd and kept under by theſe Popu- 
lar Arts, did by the advice of one Demonides 
lens, turn himſelf to the diſtribution of As dipe- 
the publick Monies, as Ariſtotle hath told 2 
the Story; and in a ſhort time having de- t che 
coy d and won the People, what with thoſe People. 
Monies allowed for Shows and for Courts 
| of Juſtice, and what with other Bribes and 
Largeſſes and Supplies, he made uſe of theſe n deſign 
Methods againſt the Council of Areopages, —＋ 
„ 48 Areopa- 


| having not been choſen by lot, either An- gu. 


| nual Magiſtrate, or Guardian of the Laws, 
or King, that is, Governor of the facred 


| Rites, nor Chieftain of the Wars. For of 


old theſe Offices were confer'd on Perſons 


2 by Lot, and they who had acquitted them- 


| | ſelves well in the diſcharge of theſe Truſts 
were advanced and taken 22 Court of 
Areopagus. Whereupon Pericles having got - 
ten ſo great a Power and Intereſt with the | 
Populace, imbroiled and routed this Coun- 

_ ci, fo that moſt of thoſe Cauſes and Mat- 


ters which had been uſed to be tried there 


| were through Ephialtes his Aſſiſtance diſ- 


charged from rhe Cogniſance of that Court, 
| and Cimon was baniſhed by Oſtraciſm, upon a+ pro- 


pretence of his being a Favourer of the Lg . Ci- 
| cedemonians, and a Hater of his own People mon #o be 
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of Athens, notwithſtanding that he was 


one who came behind none of them all for 


greatneſs of Eſtate and nobleneſs of Birth; | 


and that he had won ſeveral famous and 


ſignal Victories upon the Barbarians, and 


of War taken from them had mightily in. | 


with a great deal of Monies and other Spoils 


riched the City; as in the Hiſtory of his 
| Life hath been ſet down. So vaſt an Au- 


thority had Pericies gotten among the 


1 mentioned, (which they usd' in ſuch | 


r - 
The Oftraciſm, or Baniſhment by Shells, 


Trials) was limited by Law to Ten Years, 


After a 

Battel © 
with the 
Lacedz- 
monians, 


during which Term the Perſon baniſhed 

was not to return. But the Lacedemonias | 
in the mean time making an Inroad with 2 
great Army on the Country of Tazagr, | 
(which lay upon the Actick Borders) and | 
going out againſt them with | 
inan coming from his Ba- 


the Athenians 


Cimos 


_ niſhment before his time was out, put him- 


ſelf in Arms and Array with thoſe of. his 
 Fellow-Citizens that were of his owa Tribe, 
and reſolved by his Deeds to wipe off that 


AaMOnens, by venturing his own Perſon 3 


falſe Accuſation of his favouring the Lu 


long with his Countrymen. But Pericles bys 


Friends gathering in a body together, drove | 
him away as one under the ſentence of Ex- | 


ile, and forced him to retire. For which 


cauſe alfo Pericles ſrems to ha ve laid oh f 
him 
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him the more, behaving himſelf very vali- 

antly and ftoutly in the Fight, and to have 

| been the gallanteſt Man among them all in 

the Action of that Day, having expoſed 
himſelf to all hazard and hardſhip. All Ci- 

| mox's Friends alſo to a Man fell together in 

that Battel, whom Pericles had impeached 

as well as him of taking part with the .. 

[ — mu = = er hear- ds 
til nted them for what they had done *** At 
» Oo and long'd to have him home — —_ 
again, being in the cloſe of this Fight bea- oj 
| ten and worſted upon the Confines and 
Borders of their own Country, and expect- 

ing a ſore War to come upon them next 

| Spring or Summer Seaſon. All which Pe- #e recalls 


_ | ricles being ſenſible of, did not boggle or Cimon 


|| fire; but having wrote an Edict or Order 


from Ba- 


5 make any delay to gratify the Peoples de-niſhment. 


for that purpoſe, himſelf recall'd the Man 


; | mwon's Revocation and Return, till ſome pri- — 
- | vate Articles of Agreement had been made 


| home. And he upon his return concluded 
2 Peace betwixt the two Cities : for the 
Lacedemonians had a reſpect and kindneſs 
for him, as on the contrary they hated Pe- 

rides and the reſt of the Demagogues or 
Leading-men. pe - 
| Yet ſome there are do ſay that Pericles He andCi- 
did not write that Edict or Order for Ci- mon me 


My. 
1 | | between them, and that by means of E/pi- 

t | mice, Cimon's Siſter. Which were, That C- 

SET + | mon 


| theſuſpici- 


his Death. 
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mon ſhould go out to Sea with a Fleet of | 


two hundred Ships, and be 


a deſign to haraſs and lay waſte the Ki 


of Perfis's Countries and Dominions ; and 
that Pericles ſhould have the Power at | 


home and govern in the City. 


, This Elpinice, it is thought, had befor: 


this time procured ſome Favour for her 


for for bs Brother Cimon at Pericles his hands, and } 
” She made him more remiſs and gentle in draw. 


ing upand ſetting home the Charge, when 
 C:mon being — for his Life ell 


For Pericles was one of the Committee ap- 


pointed by the Commons to implead him. 
And when El/pinice made her Applications | 


to him, and beſought him in her Brother | 


mile in merriment faid, 

O Elpinice, you are too old 4 Woman to u 
diertałe ſuch buſineſſes as this is. Moreover 
when he came to the Bar to impeach him, 


behalf, he with a 


he ſtood up but once to ſpeak, as if he | 


made {light of his Commiſſion, playing 


having done Cimon the leaſt Prejudice of a- 
ny of his Accuſers, 


He le- How then can one believe Idomenew, | 
who charges Pericles, as if he had by trea- 
on of E- chery contriv d and order'd the Murder of | 
phialtes Ephialtes rhe Domagagee or Counſellor of | 


and of his 


State, one who was his Friend 


der in chief of all the Forces abroad, with | 


caped the 
Sentence of Death, and was only baniſhed. 


booty as it were; and went out of Court, | 


Party 
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party in the menage of the Government; 
out of a jealouſy forſooth, ſays he, and an 
envy of his great Reputation. This Hiſto- 
rian, it ſeems, having raked up theſe Sto- 
ries I know not out of what Kennel, has 
thrown them up like vomiting Stuff to be- 
ſpatter this worthy Man, one who per- 
chance was not altogether free from Fault 
or Blame, but yet was one who had a ge- 
nerous noble Spirit, and a Soul that affected 


and courted Honour; and where ſuch Qua- 


lities are, there can no ſuch cruel and bru- 
tal Paſſion find Harbour, or gain Admit- 


' tance. But as to Epialtes, the truth of the 


Story, as Ariſtotle hath told it, is this, That 


having made himſelf formidable to the O- 
| ligarchiſts, (thoſe who would have all the 


Power lodged in ſome few hands) by being 


|| a ſevereaſſerter of the Peoples Rights, 


calling to account and proſecuting thoſe 


who any way injured them, his Enemies 


lying in wait for him, did, by the means 


or help of Ariſtodicus the Tanagrian, pri- 


vately rid themſelves of him, and diſpatcht 


him out of the way. 


Now Cimon, while he was Admiral, en- 4fter Ci- 


ded his Days in the Iſle of Cyprus : And the — 
Ariſtocratians ( thoſe who were for the 


Nobles) ſeeing that Pericles was already 


even formerly grown to be the greatel 


— 


and foremoſt Man of all the City, and be- 
bf willing there ſhould be ſome 
y ſet up againſt him to give him check, 


F 
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and to blunt and turn the Edge of his Pow. 

er, that it might not without more ado 

He hath prove a Monarchy ; they ſet up Thucydides 
up againſt near Kinſman of Cimon's, to take 

vim.  Cudgels 2 him. Who inde 


dides er Of Alopecia, a ſober diſcreet rake \p' m 
the 


tho 
. he were leſs skill'd in Warlike Affairs than 
| Cimon was, yet was better verſed in the 


Courts of Law and Buſineſs of State; who 
keeping cloſe guard in the City, and being 


ingaged with Pericles in the Pleading- 


place where the publick Harangues were 


made, ina ſhort time brought the Govern. | 
ment to an equal Intereſt of Parties. For | 
he would not ſuffer thoſe who were calld 


the Honeſt and Good (Perſons of Worth 


and Faſhion) to be ſcatter'd up and down 


and jumbled in a huddle with the Populace 
as formerly, by that means having their 


Honour and Credit ſmutted and darkned 


by the mixture of the Rabble : but taking 


them apart by themſelves, and r 0 


into one the Power and Intereſt of them 
all, which was now grown conſiderable, 


he did as it were upon the balance make a 


Counterpoiſe to the other Party. 


' They be- For indeed the Conteſt of the two Par- 
comeHeads ties at firſt was but as a thing of ſecret 


of two 


1 gruds, that made but a ſhallow Impreſſion, | 
linke a thing cut upon Iron, and barely fig- 
nified the difference of a Popalar and an 4- 


riſtocratical Deſign; but the open Quarrel 


and 


ma reer 0c 
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and canvaſſing Ambition of theſe two Men, 

gave the City a very deep Gaſn, fo that 

the one Party was called the Populace or 

Commons, the other the Few or Great 

| ones: Whigs and Tories. 

| Upon which account Pericles, at that Pericles 

time eſpecially, letting looſe the Reins to ** 47%. 

the People, managed things all to their pete. 
Content, contriving continually to have 

ſome great publick Shew, or Feaſt, or So- 

lemnity, ſome Entertainment and Diver- 

tiſement or other in Town, to pleaſe them, 

wheedling or cokeſing the Citizens, as a 

| School-maſter does his Boys, with ſuch 

Delights and Careſſes, as were not un- 

| edifying neither. Beſides that every Year 

he ſent out threeſcore Gallies, on board 


of which there went ſeveral of the Citi- 


ens, who were in Pay eight Months, 

learning at the ſame time and practiſing 
the Art of Navigation, that they might 
prove good Seamen. . 

| Moreover he ſent a thouſand of them in- ze ſends 
to the Cherſoneſe in the nature of Planters rn 
to ſhare the Land among them by lot, and "© 
five hundred more into the Iſle of Naxos, 


and half that number into the Iſle of Au- 


diros, and a thouſand into Thrace to dwell 
among the Biſaltæ a People there; and 
| others into Itah, when the City Sybaris 

was to be re-peopled, the Inhabitants 
| whereof went by the Name of the Tharians. 


He raiſeth 
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And this he did to eaſe and diſcharge the 
City of an idle, and by reaſon of their idle. 
neſs, a buſy medling rabble of People, 
who having little to do of their own, 
would have made work by giving diftur. 
bance to the Publick ; and withal at the 
ſame time to provide for the Neceſſities 
of the poor Townſmen, by ſupplying them 
and ſetting them to rights, and to put an 
awe and a guard upon their Allies from at- 
tempting any thing of change by ſending 
them to dwell among them.  _ 


But that which gave moſt Pleaſure and 


Ornament to the City of Athens, and the 


in the City. greateſt Admiration even to Aſtoniſhment | 


to all Strangers, and that which alone doth 
ſufficiently witneſs for all Greece, that that 
Power of hers that is ſo much talk'd of, 
and her antient Wealth, was no Romance or | 
idle Story, was that glorious Apparade and 
Furniture of thoſe ſtately publick Buildings 
and Dedications which Pericles cauſed to 


For which be raiſed and made there. This was that 
=s hard- Of all his Actions in the Government which 


his Enemies look'd aſquint at, and fell foul 
upon in the popular Aſſemblies, crying out, 
how that the Commonwealth of Athens 
had loſt its Reputation, and was ill ſpoken 
of Abroad, for removing the common Bank 
and publick Monies of all the Grecians from | 
the Ille of Delos, where it was to have been 
kept, and taking it into their own Cuſtody, 


and 
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and how that, that which was the faireſt 
excuſe they had to plead for their ſo doing, 


to wit, that they took it away thence, for 


fear of the Barbarians, leſt they ſhould ſeize 


it, and on purpoſe to ſecure it in a ſafe 


place, Pericles had broke the Neck of that 
Pretence by putting it to other uſes; and 
how that Greece cannot but reſent it as an 
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unſufferable Affront, and muſt needs look 


upon her ſelf as treated after a tyrannical 


manner, when ſhe ſees that that "Treaſure, 


| which was upon a neceſſity contributed 
by her for the uſe and maintenance of War, 
| is wantonly laviſhed out by us upon our 
City, to gild her all over, and to adorn 
and ſet her forth as it were ſome proud 
|| ſtately Dame, hung round with precious 
Stones, and Statues, and ſumptuous Tem- 


| ples, which coſt a world of Mony: 


| Wherefore Pericles on the other hand in- x 4pos 


formed the State, that they were no man- 
ner of way obliged to give any account of 


_ thoſe Montes to their Friends and Allies, 
inaſmuch as they fought and maintained a 


War in their Defence, and kept off the Bar- 
barians from attacking them, and haraſſing 


their Country, while in the mean time they 
did not ſo much as ſet out Horſe, or Man, or 
Ship, but only found Mony for the Ser- 


vice; which Mony, ſays he, is not theirs 
that give it, but theirs that receive it, if ſo 
be they perform the Conditions upon which 


gy and Vin- 
aication of 


himſelf. 


DE I Sn... 
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they receive it. And that it was good rea. 


ſon, that the City being ſufficiently provi. 
ded and ftored with thoſe things that are 
neceſſary for the War, they ſhould convert 


the Overplus of its Wealth to ſuch Under. 
takings and Deſigns, as would hereafter, 


when they were finiſhed, eternize their 


Fame, and for the preſent, while wy are 
a doing, will readily ſupply all the Inhabi- 


tants with plenty; there appearing ſuch va- 
riety of all kind of Workmanſhip and ſeve- 


ral forts of occaſions for Service, which 


and requireall Hands to be —_—_—_—_— about | 
them, they do actually put the w 
in a manner into State- pay; ſo that at the 
ſame time ſhe is beautified and maintained 
by her ſelf at her own Coſt and Charge. For | 
as thoſe who are of Age and Strength for | 
War, are provided for and maintained in 
the Armies abroad by their Pay out of the 


ſeeing they ſummon all Arts and Trades, 


ole City 


publick Stock; ſo it being his deſire and 


deſign that the rude Multitude that ſtaid at 
home, and were verſt in Handy- crafts ſnould 
not go without their ſhare of publick Sala - 
ries, and yet that they Would not have them 


given them for ſitting ſtill and doing no- 
thing, to that end he thought fit to bring 


in among them, with the Approbation of 


the State, thoſe vaſt Projects of Buildings, 


and Deſigns of Works, that would be of 
ſome continuance e er they were finiſhed, 


| and Carpenters, Image-makers and. Plaiſte- 
| rers, Founders and Braſiers, Stone-catters or 
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which will imploy ſundry Arts and Oc- 
cupations : That ſo that part of the People, 


that ſtaid in the City and kept at home, 


might no leſs than thoſe that were at Sea, 
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| or in Gariſon, or under Arms, have a fair 
pretence and juſt occaſion of receiving 


the Benefit, and having their ſhare of the 
| publick Monys. ry 


For here in this caſe the Materials or _ ' 
age 
thoſe pub- 


Stuff were Stone, Braſs, Ivory, Gold, Ebony, 


| Cypreſs; and the Arts or Trades that lick Works 


wrought and faſhioned them were Smiths 


| Carvers and Maſons, Dyers and Stainers, 
 Gola-ſmiths, Ivory-catters, Painters or Pic- 


to the Peo- 


Town, 


| ture-drawers, Embroiderers, Turners. Now 
| thoſe that imported theſe things and con- 


veyed them up to the Town for uſe, were 


| Merchants, and Mariners, and Maſters of Ships 


by Sea; and thoſe who brought and help'd 
to bring them by Land were Waggoners and 


| Cartwrights, Carriers, and thoſe that let 
| Horſes to hire, Carters and Muleteers, Rope- 


makers, Workers in Stone, Shooe-makers and 
Leather-dreſſers, Sarveyors and Menders 
of High-ways, Pioneers and Diggers in 


Mines. Now every Trade and Myſtery, 


in the ſame nature as a Commander or 


Captain in an Army hath his particular 
Company of Soldiers under him, had its 


own hired and peculiar Company of Jour- 


"4 * 


all in a word, the occaſions and uſes the 


ple of the Town through all Ages and Con- 
_ ditions; of whatſoever Trade and Occy- 


Th admi- As the Works then grew up, being as 
r. able ſpeed g. 8 * Arr 
they made 


nin tbeſe 


Merke. 


all of them had their Compliment and Per- 15 


Man's Government. Altho they ſay too, | 


Gracefulneſs, the Workmen ſtriving to out. 
vy the Matter and Grandeur of the Work 
with the neat Contrivance and artificial | 
Beauty of it; the thing that was moſt to be 
admired was the haſt and ſpeed they made. | 
For of thoſe things, which every one of 
them ſingly they did imagin could hardly | 
be finiſhed and brought to an end in ſeveral = 
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ny-men and Labourers belonging to 

banded and pack d up together as in — 
to be as it were the inſtrument and body 
for the performance of the Service. To fay | 


had for Men to theſe publick Works did 
diſtribute and ſcatter the plentiful Advan. 
tage and Benefit of them among the Peo- 


pation they might be. 


ſtately and extraordinary for Bulk and 
Greatneſs, ſo inimitable for Beauty and 


ſucceſſions of Governors and ages of Men, 


fection in the height and prime of one 


that about the ſame time Zeaxs having 


heard Agatharcus the Picture-drawer boaſt 
himfelf for diſpatching his Work with | 


ſpeed and eaſe, replied, Bat I am a long time 


about mine. For the eaſineſs and haſtineſs 


in doing of a thing doth not put upon the 
| | | Work 
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Work a laſting ſolidity or exactneſs of Beau- 
ty : But Time being allowed to a Man's 
Pains afore-hand for the production of a 
thing, doth by way of intereſt return a 
vital force for the preſervation of the thing 
after it is once produced. For which rea- 
ſon Pericles his Works are the more admi- 
red, having been done ſo well in a little 


time as to hold good for a long time. For To the 14 
every ſeveral Piece of his Work was imme-#inends 


and freſh- 


| diately even at that time for its Beauty and eg 


Elegance Antique, as if it had been per- em. 
formed by ſome antient Maſter; and yet 
for its Vigour and Freſhneſs it looks to 

this day as if it were ſpick and ſpan, and 
newly - wrought : There is ſuch a kind of 


|| flouriſhing Gloſs upon thoſe Works of his, 


which continually preſerves the ſight of 


them from being ſullied by time, as if they 
| had an ay-green ſpirit, and a never-fading 
| Soul mingled in the Compoſition of them. 


Now Phidias was he who had the over- 4n accomt | 
ſight of all the Works, and was his Survey- *** 


Workmen. 


or General, tho in the ſeveral Deſigns and er 


Pieces there were great Maſters and rare * : : the 
Artiſts imployed. For Callicrates and Ii. 


nus built the Parthenon (that is, the Tem- 


ple of the Virgin Pallas) which was in 

| meaſure an hundred Foot every way; and 

the Chappel at Eleuſin (where the ſacred 

Rites of the Goddeſs Ceres were celebrated) 

was begun by Corebas, who alſo prone 
the 


The Long 
Wall. 
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the Pillars that ſtand upon the Floor or 
Pavement, and join'd them with Archi- 
traves. But after his Death Megenes the 
Njpetian rais'd the Girth or Waſte of it, and 
ſet up the Pillars that are above, and Xe. 
nocles the Cholargian roofed or arched the | 
Lanthorn or Loover on the top of the 
Temple of Caſtor and Pollux. 
As for the Long Wall, which join'd the | 


Port or Harbour with the Town, con- 


cerning which Socrates faith he himſelf 
heard Pericles deliver his Opinion and give 


order about it, Callicrates took that by the 
great. This brave Piece of Work Cratinas, 


ike a Poet as he was, ſneeringly flouts at, 
by reaſon it was ſo long a finiſhing: 


ne Ode- The Choir or Muſick room, which for the 


M , 3 "I 
pm. contrivance of it on the inſide was full of 


jic he 4 hea- 
CE. 


they ſay was ſo made after the Cop | 
and in imitation of the King of Perſias 
Pavil.on, and this by Pericles his order like- 
wiſe: upon which occaſion Cratinus again, 
in his Comedy called The Thracian Women, 
plways upon him with raillery thus; 


— — It AB NS WA arg egnen —_— — — 


is long ſince Pericles, if Words would dot, 


T alkt up the W, all, but yet ſet no hauds tot. 


Seats and ranges of Pillars, and on the 


outſide in the Roof or Covering of it was 
made from one Point at top with a great 
many Bendings all ſhelving downward; | 


{ 
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Here comes along our goodly Jove, (God 
—_— 1 

Who's that, I pray? JozBEtr-NOLL 
l 

The Shells being ſcap' d, he now has got t 
Model "8 ſoap ; 1 , 

O' Muſick-room (help Goddeſs) in his 

NModadle. 


Then Pericles out of an Ambition to do Mujick- | 
ſomething to be talk d of, did firſt ena or si 
make a Decree, that a Prize ſhould be plaid 
in the Science of Muſick every year at the 
ſolemn Feaſts of Minerva, which laſted five 
Days together, called Panathenæa, whither 

all the People of City and Country were 
uſed to reſort: and he himſelf being choſen 

Judg of the Prizes, and beſtower of the 

Rewards, gave order, after what manner 

thoſe who were to play the Prizes were ei- 

ther to ſing with the Voice, or to play up- 

on the Flute, or upon the Cittern or Gui- 

tarr. And both at that time (to wit, at 
the Feaſt) and at other times alſo they 
were wont to fit in this Muſick- room, and 

ſee and hear thoſe Prizes and Trials of Skill. 
| Further, the Foregate and Entrance of The Acro - 
the Citadel or Caſtle were finiſhed in five 21 
years time, Mueſicles being the chief Un- 
dertaker of that Work. Now there was a 4 hag 
| ſtrange accident happened in building 2 —— 
ro LD Mn — 
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the Citadel, which ſhewed that the God- 


defs was ſo far from diſliking the Work, or | 
being averſe to it, that ſhe help'd to carry 


it on and to bring it to Perfection. For one 
of the Artificers, who was the quickeſt and 


the handieſt Workman among them all, 


with a ſlip of his Foot fell down from a great 
height, and lay ill of it in ſo miſerable a 


condition, that the Phyſicians and Chirur. 


gions gave him over, having no hopes of 
his Recovery. Pericles being at a loſs, and 
not knowing what to do, Minerva appeared 


to him at Night ina Dream, and order da 
Medicine, which Pericles applying to the 
Man did ina ſhort time and with greateaſe 
cure him. And on this Occaſion it was that 
Miner - he ſet up a braſs Statue of Minerva, called 


Va 


near an Altar, which as they ſay was there 


before. But it was Phidias, who wrought 


the Goddeſſes Image in Gold, and hath his 


Name inſcribed on the Pedeſtal as the 
Workman thereof. And indeed the whole 


Work ina manner was under his Charge, 

and he had (as we have faid already) the 

_ overſight of all the Artiſts and Workmen, 
becauſe Pericles had a kindneſs for him. 

Sexeral And this made the poor Man to be much 


Slanders 


and Alf eV ied, and his Patron to be very ill ſpoken = 


but uten Of, and horribly abuſed with Storys, as if 
Pericles. Phiazas had been his Pimp, and took up La- 


dies and Gentlewomen that came to ſee the 


hence the Statue of Health, in the Citadel 


T SSa yd Warn 


. 
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Works, for Pericles his uſe. The Comick 
Wits of the Town, when they had got this 
Story by the end, made much of it, and be- 
daſh'd him with all the ribaldry they could 
invent, as if he had been the arranteſt 
Whoremaſter that ever liv'd; charging him 
falſely with the Wife of Mezippas, one who 


was his Friend and had been a Lieutenant 


General under him in the Wars ; and with 
the Volaries or Bird-Cages of Pyrilampes, 
| who being an Acquaintance of Pericles, 

they pretended and made as if he were 
wont to preſent Peacocks and ſuch fine 
Birds to Pericles his Miſſes, the Women 
| whomhegallanted and kept Companywith. 
And why ſhould one wonder at what ſuch 


Fellows fay, who play the Satyriſts upon 


other Mens Lives, and daily upon all oc- 
caſions with their Reproaches and evil 
Speeches ſacrifice the Reputation of their 
Superiors, the Great and the Good, to the 
envy and ſpite of the Rabble, as to ſome 
evil Genius or wicked Spirit; whenas Ste- 
 ſpmbrotas the Thracian had dared to broach 
| adiſmal and incredible Villany againſt Pe- 
ricles, as if he had committed Inceſt with 
his own Son's Wife. e 
By this means ĩt comes about, that it is a 
very difficult matter to trace and find out 


the Truth of ny thing by Hiſtory, when Why hard 


on one hand thoſe who undertake to write 


it, living fo long after the things were done, Ai 


cannot 
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cannot arrive at the certain knowledg of 


ſuch Tranſactions as paſt in the Times he. 
fore them; and on the other hand that Hi. 
ſtory which is contemporary and of the 


ſame ſtanding with thoſe Actions and Lives 


which it reporteth, doth partly thro En. 
and Ill-will, partly thro Favour and 


Jattery, diſguiſe and pervert the Truth. 
Now when the Orators who ſided with 
Thacydides and were of his Party, were at 
one time bawling (as their Cuſtom was) 


_ againſt Pericles, as one who ſquander'd a. 


Pericles 
His brave 


Replywhen 


accuſed for COUNT, but upon mine: And accordingly I wil. 
public 
Monies. 


way the publick Stock in idle Expences, 
dl made havock of the State-revenues, he 


ſtarting up in the open Aſſembly put the 


queſtion to the People, Whether they 
thought that what he had laid out was too 
much: and they ſaying, Too too much of al 
Conſcience; Well then! ſaid he, ſince tis ſo, 
let not the Coſt and Charge go apon your a- 


other pablick Buildings in mine own Name, 
When therefore they heard him ſay thus, 


Whether it were out of a ſurprize to ſee the 
greatneſs of his Spirit, or out of emulation 
that they envy'd him the Glory of the 
Works, and reſolv'd to go ſhares with him, 
they cried aloud, bidding him to ſpend on 


and lay out o' God's name, what he 


thought fit out of the publick Purſe, and | 


to ſpare no Coſt, till all were finiſhed. 


eee 


make the Inſcription upon the Temples ai 


rnd > af of oe 
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At length being brought to puſh of Pike # foils. 
with * Trial of Skill whe- oy 

cher ſhould ſhell the other out of the Coun- 
try, and having not without ſome hazard 
got the better, he threw his Antagoniſt | 
out, and ſent him packing for ten years, 
and then routed and broke to pieces all the 
oppolite Party, which had ſtood againſt 
bim. So that now the difference and quar- 
rel being wholly reſolved and at an end, 
and the City being as it were levelled into 
an even temper, and made of one piece, he 
in a trice brought about all Athens to his 4% Ties | 
| own devotion, and got the diſpoſal of all 8 
Affairs that belong c to the Athenians in- 5 
to his own hands, their Cuſtoms, and their 
Armies, and their Gallies, and their Iſlands, 
and the Sea, and that great Power and 
Strength which accrued to them partly by 
means of the other Grecians, and partly al- 
ſwo upon the account of the Barbarians; in a 
word, ſuch a Seignory and Dominion, as 
Was mounded and fortified with ſeveral 
Nations that were ſubject to it, and with 
the Friendſhip and Amity of ſeveral 
Kings, and with the Alliances of Confede- 
rate Potentates and great Lords. 
After this he was now no longer the ſame # alters 
Man he had been before, nor at the ſame ** Folie. 
rate, as formerly, tame and gentle, and fa- 
miliar with the Populace, fo as readily to 
yield himſelf up to their Pleaſure, and to 
fo. 2 comply 
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comply with the deſires of the Rabble, as 
a Steerſman tacks about with the Winds 
through all the Points of the Compaſs. But 
on the other hand, from that looſe, remiß, 
and in ſome Caſes deboſh'd way of wheed. 
ling the People, he wound and skrew'd them 


up to an Ariſtocratical and Regal form of 


State and Government; and ſhewing him. 


ſelf upright and unblamable in his noble 


and ſincere Aim at the beſt things, he did 
by theſe means generally lead the People 


along with their own Wills and Conſents, 


He plays 


_ Phyſician 


by perſuading and ſhewing them what was 
to be done; and ſometimes too _ | 
I 


them, and forcing them full fore aga 


their Will, he made them whether they 


would or no to cloſe with what he pro- 
| poſed for the publick Advantage. 


| Wherein, to fay the truth, he did but 
_ the State-Iike a skilful Phiſician, who in a compli- 

cated and chronical Diſeaſe, as he ſees oc- 
caſion, one while allows his Patient the 


moderate uſe of ſuch things as pleaſe him, 


another while he applys Corroſives and | 


ſharp Things to put him to pain, and ad- 


miniſters ſuch Medicines as may work the 


Cure. For there ariſing and growing up, 


as is likely, all manner of Diſtempers _— 


a People which had fo vaſt a Command a 


Dominion, he alone, as a great Mater, 
knowing how with care to handle and deal 
with them all ſeverally, and in an eſpect- 


al manner making that uſe of Hopes and 


——Fe@s — 
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Fears as his two chief Rudders, as with 


the one to check and ſtop the career of their 


high-flown Confidence at any time, fo with 
the other to raiſe them up and comfort 
them, when they lay under any diſcou- 
ragement : he plainly ſhewed by this, that 


of the Soul; and that her chiefeſt buſineſs 


cles ſo prevailing, was not altogether bare- 
ly the power and force of his Expreſſion 


and deſign is her Method and Artifice of 


managing the Affections and Paſhons, 


which are as it were the Pegs, the Stops 


and Keys of the Soul, which require a very 


Skilful and careful touch and ſtroke to be 


127 


| Rhetorick, or the Art of ſpeaking, is, in The force 
| Plato's Senſe and Language, the Govern- y "—_ 


ment of the Souls of Men, the wire-drawing 


plaid upon as they ſhould be. 
No the reaſon of this that made Peri- His Repu- 


und Language; but, as Thucydides aſſures us, 


the high Opinion which the People had of 
the Man, and the Reputation and Integrity 
of his Life, he being one who was clearly 
free from all Corruption or Bribery, and a- 
bove all conſiderations of Mony. Who 
notwithſtanding he had made the City of 
Athens, which was great of it ſelf, as great 


and rich as can be imagined, and tho 
he were himſelf alſo grown in Power and 
Intereſt to be more than equal to many 
Kings and abſolute Lords, who ſome of 
them alſo bequeath'd by Will their Eftates 

— YT; to 


tation ant 
Integrity. 
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to their Children, he for his part did not 
improve the Patrimony his Father left him, 

or make 1t more than it was by one Groat 

or Dram. 5 Na 
—— 4 However Thucydides doth indeed give a 
ſore of bis plain narrative of that great Power and In. 
great Pow- tereſt of his; and the Comick Poets do ſpite. 
fully enough, as their manner is, more than 
hint at it, by covert Expreſſions; calling his 
Companions and Friends about him by the 

name of Piſiſtratus his new Courtiers, and 

_ demanding of him to abjure the ſetting up 


for a ſingle Perſon, or exerciſing an Arbitra. 


ry Power, as one whoſe Grandeur and Emi. 
nence were unproportionable to and incom- 
patible with a Democracy, or popular Go- 
vernment, and grown to be a grievance not 
to be indured in a free State. Further, Tel. 
clides faith, that the Athenians had betrayd 
and ſurrender'd upto him both the Cuſtoms 
and Impoſts of their ſubject Cities and the 
Cities themſelves, ſo as to bind up ſome | 
_ and to let looſe others; and Stone-Walls, to 
build up what he pleas'd, and again to throw 
them down; Leagues of Alliance, the in- 
tereſt and ſtrength of the Nation, their 
Peace, and their Wealth and good Fortune. 


The long Nor was all this the buſineſs of a lucky 
time of bis 


ment. the vigorous height and propitious favour 
polka State-management that flouriſhed fora 
ſeaſon; but having for forty years ag 

— 5 bore 


ae, bit by ſome emergent occaſion, nor was it 
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bore the Bell away among ſuch brave Stateſ- 
men, as Ephialtes and Leocrates, and Myro- 


nides and Cimon, and Tolmides and Thacy- - 


dides were, he after the overthrow and ba- 
niſhment of Thaczdides kept up his Head 
ſtill for no leſs than fifteen Years longer; 
and having gottena place of Command and 


J27 


Power, which was but one among the an- 
nual Magiſtracies (or Offices and Places of 


Truft, to which there was a new Election 


every Year) he preſerv'd himſelf free and 
unprevail'd upon as to Mony or Bribes. 


Tho otherwiſe he was not altogether * thrifty 


| idle or careleſs in looking after his own Ad- mg 


ment of his 


vantage: but as to his paternal and perſo- ownzjtate. 


| nal Effate, which of right belonged to him, 
| he ſo order'd it, that it might neither thro 


_ negligence be waſted or leſſen'd; nor yet, 


be being ſo full of buſineſs as he was, give 


him any great trouble, or coſt him much 
_ | timewith taking care of it, and put it into 
| fuch a way of management as he thought 
| tobe the moſt eaſy for himſelf, and the moſt 

exact for Thrift. For all his yearly Pro- 


| duQts and Profits he fold together in a lump; 
and afterward buying every thing that he 


or his Family had, or might have need of 


| | out of the Market, he by this means ſup- 
| | plied the concerns of his Houſe as to Suſte- 
| nance and Proviſion. OE 


Upon which account it was, that his 


7 Children when they grew to Age, were not 


11777 
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well pleaſed with his Menage, and the Wo. 


men that liv*d with him were treated with 
little coſt, inſomuch that they complain'q 


— Hoxſe- of this way of expence in his Houſe- keep. 


. 


day to day, and contracted to the greateſt 
. exaQneſs of Thrift; ſince there was not 
there, as is uſual ina great Family and a 


plentiful Eftate, any thing to ſpare, orover 
and above, but all that went out came in, 


all his Disburſements and Receipts were 


book*d and carried on as it were by Num-. 


ber and Meaſure. | 


His Stew- Now there was but one Menial Servant | 
of his, Evangelus by name, who kept up | 


ard. | 


all this ſtrictneſs of his Accounts; one na- 


turally fitted, as no body elſe could be, for 
ſuch an imploy, or at leaſt bred up by Peri. 


(blues himſelf to this Stewardſhip. 
Anaxage- All this in ſooth was but the effect of his 


ras ſligh- Tutor Anaxagoras his wiſe Inſtructions; 


ted the 


gel. tho he for his part by a kind of Divine im- 


pulſe and greatneſs of Spirit, which made 
him contemn the World, voluntarily quit 


| his Houſe, and left his Land to lie fallow, 
: and to be grazed by Sheep like a Common. 
The diſe- But I muſt rationally ſuppoſe that the | 


rence be- 


tant z Life of a contemplative Philoſopher and that 
Philoſopher of an active Stateſman is not to be one and 


and Stateſ he ee, | Sate wu 
ue i che the fame thing: tor the one only imploys 


mamer of his Mind and Underſtanding about great 
their li- and good things, which Mind of his wants 


Ling. 


3 ED 


ing, which was order'd and ſet down from 


| 
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not the help of Inſtruments, nor needs the 
ſupply of any Materials from without for 
what it hath to do; whereas the other, 
who attempers and applies his Virtue to 
human uſes, may have occaſion ſometimes 
por plenty andabundance of outward things, 
not only thoſe which are neceſſary for his 
ſubſiſtence, but thoſe which are handſom 
alſo and ſutable to his Quality; which was 
Pericles his Caſe, who reliev'd abundance 
of the Poor. . 
And yet for all that there goes a Story, anaxago- 
| that his Tutor himſelf, poor Ana xagor as, ras greatly 
| while Pericles was taken up with publickx 
 Afﬀairs, lay neglected; and that now being 
grown old, he muffled up himſelf with a 
_ reſolution to die for want of Food. Which 
thing being by chance brought to Pericles 
his Ear, he was ſtruck, and inſtantly ran to 
the Man, and uſed all the Arguments and 
| Intreaties he could to him, lamenting not 
fo much his Condition as his own, ſhould 
be loſe ſuch a Counſellor of State as he 
had found him to be. And that upon this. 
as the Story goes on, Anaxagoras ſhould 
unmuffle, and ſhewing himſelf make an 
| anſwer, 4h Pericles, ſaid he, even thoſe peo- 4 notable = 
die who have occaſion for a LP uſe 11470 it 1 * * 
with Oy; meaning, that if he would have 
him to live, he muſt allow him a Mainte- 
| nance. 3 3 = 
The Lacedemoniens beginning to ſhew 
themſelves troubled at the greatneſs of the 
FE os 3 oo 


\ mm 4 


| 
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4 gre Athenians, and to be jealous of the increaſe 
oe 


Pericles Of their Power, Pericles on the other hand 
for a cor to advance the Peoples Spirit, and buoy itup 


vent ion 
F all 


yet more, and to put them upon great AQ. 


Greece. Ons and Exploits, propoſeth an Edict or 


Decree in Writing, to ſummon all the Gre. 


cians, in what part ſoever they dwelt, whe. 


ther of Europe or Aſia; and that every City, 
little as well as great, ſhould ſend their De. 
puties to Athens to a general Aſſembly, or 


Convention of Eſtates, there to conſult 
and adviſe concerning the Grecian Temples 


which the Barbarians had ſet fire to, and 
burnt down, and the Sacrifices which they 


were indebted upon Vows they made to 


their Gods for the ſafety of Greece, when 
they fought againſt thoſe Barbarians, and 
the Sea-affairs, that they might hencefor- 
ward all of them paſs to and fro and trade 
ſecurely, and beat a conſtant peace among 
 — „ 55 
cimmiſii- Upon this Errand there were twenty 


ners diſ- Men, of ſuch as were each of them above 


ſpatch'd 


ſummon 0 fifty years of Age, ſent by Commiſſion : five 


them. Whereof were to ſummon the Ionians and 


Dorians that were in Aſia, and the Iſlanders | 
| as far as Lesbos and Rhodes; and five were | 


to go over all the places in Helleſpont and 


Thrace up to Byzantium, (now Conſtantin- 
pie) and other five beſide theſe to go t1 


 Beotia and Phocis and Peloponneſus, (now 
called the Mores) and from hence to paß 
0 


— on a oe wal 2- wo ku BD 3 


2 pang * 8 | _—_— . 4 — — as 
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through the Locrians Country over to the 
neighbouring Continent as far as Acarnania 

= — : and the reſt of the Com- 

miſſioners were to take their Courſe thro 
Eubea, to the Oetæans, and the Gulf of 


33* 


Males, and to thoſe of Pthia and Achaia 


and Theſſaly ; all of them to treat with the 


People as they paſt, and to perſuade them 


to come in and bear their ſhare in the De- 
\ bates and Concerts, which would be for 
ſettling the Peace, and regulating a-new 
the affairs of Greece, 


When all came to all, there was nothing ne pro. 
done in this buſineſs, nor did the Cities 14 fails. 


meet by their Deputies, as was deſired ; the 
| Lacedemonians, as it is ſaid, under-hand 


croſſing the deſign, the Trial whereof was 


_ diſappointed and baffled firſt in Peloponneſus. 


However I thought fit to bring in this Paſ- 


ſage, to ſhew the ſpirit of the Man, and the 


| greatneſs of his Mind for State- projects. 


In this military Imploy and Conduct of n milite- 


his Soldiers he got himſelf a great Reputa- 
tion for his warineſs in doing what he did 


ry Conduct. 


ſecurely and ſafely, as one who would not 
by his good will ingage in any Fight, Which 


had much uncertainty in the Event and ha- 


AZuad in the Enterprize, and one who envi- 


ed not the Glory of thoſe Generals, whoſe 


raſh Adventures Fortune fa vour'd with 
good Succeſs beyond expectation, however 
they were admired by others as brave Men 


Rr 4 and 
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and excellent Commanders, nor did he 
think them worthy his imitation: And was 
always uſed to ſay to his Citizens, that f | 
he could help it, what lay in his Power, the | 
ſhoulda continue immortal and live for ever, 
meaning that he for his part would ever he 
tender of their Lives, and not needleſly | 
expoſe them. | 


474 t- To this purpoſe ſeeing Tolmides the Sen 


Tolmides. of Tolmæus, upon the confidence of his for- * 


mer good Succeſſes, and fluſh'd with the 
great Honour his Warlike Atchievements 
bad procured him, making preparation to 
attack the Bæotians in their own Country | 
at an unſeaſonable time, when there was 
no likely opportunity for carrying the De- 


ſign, and that he had prevaibd with the 5 


braveſt and higheſt-mettled Blades among 

all the City- ſparks to liſt themſelves as Vo. 
lIluntiers in the Service, who beſides his o- 
23 ther Force made up a thouſand, he ende. 
Pericles vour'd to divert and adviſe him from it, in 
pon it. the publick Aſſembly, telling him in that 
memorable Saying of his, which ſtill goes 
about, That if he would not take Pericles bis 
Advice, nor be ruled by him, yet he ſhould 

not do amiſs to await Time's leiſure, who is the 
 wiſeſt Counſellor of all. For this ſaying of his 

be was even at that time indifferently well 
te Event a pproved and commended ; but within 2 
— few days after, when the fad News was 
brought that Tolmides himſelf was ſlain, 


having | 
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having been defeated in the Battel near 


333 


Coronea, and that a great meny brave fel- 


lows of the Citizens fell with him, this 


that Pericles had faid gain'd him a high 
Reſpect, together with a great Love and 
Kindneſs among the People, looking upon 
him as a wiſe Man, and a Lover of his 


Country- men. 


But of all the Expeditions which have ze Ene. 


the People were moſt fond of, and mightily 


been made, that of his about the Cherſoneſe —_— 
ſoneſe in 


taken with, it having proved fo inſtrumen- Thrace, 


tal ro the ſafety of thoſe poor Greets who 
inhabited there. For he did not only by 
carrying along with him a thouſand freſh 
Citizens of Athens fortify and ftrengthen 
their Cities with a competent Number of 
good ſtout Men; but alſo by bracing as it 
were the neck of Land, which joins the 


Peninſula to the Continent, with Bulwarks 


and Ports all the way from Sea to Sea, he 


5 kept off and put a ſtop to the inroads of 


the Thracians, who lay all about the Cher- 
ſoneſe, and ſhut out a continual and grie- 
vous War, with which that Country had 


been all along peſter'd and haraſſed, as be- 


ing mingled here and there with neigh- 


bourhoods of barbarous People, and full of 


| Robberies, what of Moſ5-Troopers that were 
Borderers, what of Banditti that lived a- 


mongſt them. 


Nor 


334 
Another 

round the 
Morea. 


he had on Board, he made ſome People for 


keep cloſe within their Walls; and at Ne 
mes he with main Force routed the Sige- 
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Nor was he leſs admir'd and talk'd of a. 


mong Strangers and Foreigners for his fail- 
ing round the Peloponneſus, having ſet out 


from a Port of Megara, called Pege or the 
Fountains, with a hundred Gallies. For 
he did not only pillage and lay waſte the 


Cities along the Sea-coaſt, as Tolmides had 


formerly done, but alſo advancing far from 


Sea up into main Land, with his Soldiers 
fear of his coming ſhut themſelves up and 


niant, who ſtood their Ground and joined 


Battel with him, and made them turn 


their Backs, whereupon he ſet up a Trophy 


in tokenof his Victory. And having out 


| vernors of the Country) within the City- = 
Wall; and having ravaged and miſchievd 
try, he weigh'd Anchor for 
home with this double Advantage, that he 
appeared terrible and dreadful to his Ene- 
mies, and at the ſame time ſafe and wary, 


ken on board 
into the Gallies, he went of with the Fleet 
to the oppoſite Continent ; and having fai- 


their Coun 


of Achaia, in Langue then with Athens, ta 
of hi 


m a ſupply of Soldiers 


led along by the mouth of the River Ace. 


tons, he over-ran Acarnania, and ſhut up the 


Oneade (or Deſcendents of Oneus, the Go- 


yet ſtout and active too to his Fellow Citi. 


Zens: for there was not any the leaſt mil 
5 — 
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carriage or diforder, ſo much as by miſ- 
fortune or chance, that happened the whole 
Voyage to thoſe who were under his charge. 
omni om wan = failed to D_ with — „% 
2 great Fleet and bravely equip'd, he ac. Fentus. 
3 the Greek Cities with what 
things they wanted or ſtood in need of, 
and treated them with great kindneſs and 
_ courteſy; but to the barbarous Nations 
that dwelt round about them, and to the 
4 and Lords of thoſe Nations, he open- 
. y ew'd the Greatneſs of the Athenians 
Power, and how void of Fear and full of 
Confidence they were, failing wherever 
they had a mind, and bringing the whole 
Sea under their Dominion. Further he left 
the Sinopiens thirteen Men of War with Sol- 
diers under Lamachus his Command, to 
aſſiſt them againſt Timeſileos the Tyrant; 
and he and his Complices being thrown out, 
he made a Decree or Order of State, that 
ſix hundred fs _ 823 who _— 
ing to go ſhould fail to Sinope, plant 
— there with the pr. ay ſharing 
among them the Houſes and Land, which 
the Tyrant and his Party had formerly held. 
But in other things he did not comply c, be 
with the giddy Humours and eager Paſſions „e 
bol the Citizens, nor quithisown Reſoluti- Deſigns of 
ons, to go along with them at their mad "te 


rate, when being lifted up with the conſi- ret 
deration of that vaſt ſtrength they were 
Maſters 


536 


as their own by a former Conqueſt, and to 
diſturb thoſe Parts of the King of Perſas 
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Maſters of, and of that great Succek 


Fortune had favoured them with, they | 


were on gog both to ſeize upon Egypt again 


Dominions that lay near the Sea- ſide. Nay 


there were more than a good many, who 


were poſſeſs d with a confounded and (x; 


it would have proved then and hath done 


ſince) unfortunate Deſign for Sicih, a 


Heat which afterward the Orators of Al; 
biades his Party blew up into a Flame, 


There were ſome alſo, who dreamed of | 


Tuſcany and of Carthage; and not without 


reaſon or hope, they thought, becauſe of | 


their large Dominion, and of the proſ- 


perous Courſe they had hitherto had of 


their Affairs. 


ie reſerves 
their Forces 
againſt the 


Lacedæ- 


monians. 


ving and ſecuring of what they hadalready 
gotten, ſuppoſing it would be a conſidera- 
ble buſineſs if they could keep the Lacede- 


But Pericles curb'd this extravagant hu- 


mour of making Excurſions abroad, and 


check'd their over-buſy Fancies, which put 


them upon meddling with ſo much buſineß 
at once; and turned the moſt and greateſt 


part of their Force and Power to the preſer- 


monians under, or at leaſt in good order, 


he having all along a particular pique at 
them, which as upon many other occaſions, 


ſo he particularly ſhew'd by what he did 


in the time of the Holy War. 
_ For 
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For whereas the Lacedemonians, having 
ne with an Army to the City Delphi, re-. 
fred Apollo's Temple, which the Phocians 

had got into their poſſeſſion, to the Delphi- 

um again; immediately after their Depar- 

ture, Pericles coming with another Army, 

brought in the Phocians again. And the 

Lacedemonians having engraven an Oracle, 

bor be ita Privilege of conſulting the Oracle 

| before others) which the Delphians gave 

them, upon the Forehead of a brazen Wolf 

which ſtands there; he alſo having received 

from the Phocians an Oracle or the like Pri- 

vilege for his Arhenians, had it cut upon 

the ſame Wolf of Braſs on his right ſide. 

No that he did well and wiſely in this, New Trox- 
that he kept the Force and Power of the “et ue. 
Athenians within the compaſs of Greece, - 
the Things and Paſſages themſelves, that 
happen'd afterward, did bear ſufficient 
witneſs. For in the firſt place the Eubæans Thiſe of 
revolted, againſt whom he paſt over with & 

Forces; and then immediately after News 

came that the Megarians were ſet upon in 
War, and that the Enemy's Army was up- He Lace- 
on the Borders of the Attick Country un- — 
der the Command and Conduct of Pleiſto- au inroad. 

| nas, King of the Lacedemonians. Where- 
fore Pericles went with his Army back a- 
gain in all haſte out of Eabæa, to the War 

which threatned home ; and becauſe rhere 

were many brave Fellows in Arms on the 

other 
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other ſide who dared him to fight, he did 

not venture to engage or to come to handy. 
blows with them: but perceiving that Pla. 

ſtonax was a very young man, and that he 
governꝰ d himſelf moſtly by the Counſel and 
Advice of Cleandrides, whom the Overſeers 


They are or Curators of the State (whom they call 
benght ot. Fpbori) had ſent along with him by reaſon 


of his youth to be a kind of Guardian and 


Aſſiſtant to him; he privately applied hs 
Temptation to him, and in a ſhort time ha- 


ving corrupted him with Mony, he pre- 


vailed with him to withdraw Pelopon. | 


 veſians out of the Artick Country. 


When the Army was retir'd and diſ. 


perſed into ſeveral Quarters through their 


Ciean- Towns and Cities, the Lacedemonians be. 


drides ſen- ;, : all fl 1 | ell het 
I grievouſly offended at it, amerced their 


bis Tea. King in a great Sum of Mony by way of 
cher. Fine, which he being not able to pay, - | 
es 3 


ted his Country, and remov*d himſelf 


| Lacedemon ; the other Gentleman, Cleandr- 
der, who fled for it, having a Sentence of | 


Death paſt upon him by them for betraying 


them. This Man was the Father of that 
Gylippas, who defeated the Athenians, and 


urn beat them ſo at Sicily. And it ſeems that 
| Fen in the this Covetouſneſs was an hereditary Diſeaſe 
like Fra. that paſt from Father to Son: for he alſo 
ice. whom we laſt mention'd was upon a like 
account caught in foul Practices, and was 


turned out of Town at Sparta for it. * : 


= > < 
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this is a Story we have told at large, where 
we KAfcourſel the Affairs of Lyſander. 
Now when Pericles, in giving up his Ac- 
counts of this Expedition, had ſet down a 
| Disburſement of ten Talents (which comes 
to about 1500 Pounds Sterling) as laid out 
upon a fit and uſeful Occaſion, the People Pericles 
without any moreado, not troubling them- cone; pot. 
| ſelves to canvaſs the Myſtery, how it was 
_ | expended, freely allow'd of it. And ſome I keeps 
| Hiſtorians, in which number is Theophroftus Lac: 
| the Philoſopher, having reported it for a dmon. 
| truth, that au by year Pericles ſent pri- 
vately the atoreſaid Sum of ten Talents to 
Sparta, wherewith he complimented thoſe 
x 0 were in any Office or place of Truſt 
to keep off the War ; not to purchaſe Peace 
neither, but to redeem time, to the intent 
that having at leiſure provided himſelf, he 
might the better make a War hereafter. 
| Wherefore preſently upon this, turning He chat. 
| his Forces againſt the Revolters, and paſſing gu dr: 
over into the Iſland of Eabæa with fifty Sail Rewiters 
of Ships and five thouſand Men in Arms, he 
_ overthrew and won their Cities, and drove 
cout thoſe of the Chalcidians, whom they 
called Hippobote, i. e. Horſe-feeders, the 
chief Perſons for Wealth and Reputation a- 
mong them: and removing all the Heftie- 
ans out of the Country, brought in a Planta- 
tion of his own Countrymen the Athenians 
in their room to dwell there by themſelves; 


”o- 


2 thoſe People with that ſeverity, for 
that they having taken an Attict Ship, 


between the Athenians a 
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had put all the Men on board to death. 


After this was 1 made a Truce 
for thirty Years, he orders by publick De. 


cree an Expedition againſt the Ile of 5. 


mos, upon this Pretence, that they, when 


my were bid to leave off the War 
ha 


| were bid todo. But by reaſon that what 


with the Mileſians, did not as they 


he did againſt the Samians, he is thought to 
have done it in favour of Aſpaſia, and to 


gratify ſome Humour or Deſign of hers, 
(ſhe being that Country-woman) here in 
this place may be a fit occaſion molt proper- 

ly for us to make inquiry concerning this 


Woman, what cunning Art or 8 


Force ſhe had, ſo great as to inveigle and 
captivate, as ſhe did, the chief Perſons of 


the Government, and to afford the Philoſo- 
phers occaſion ſo much to diſcourſe about 


her, and not to her diſparagement neither. 


Theſloyof Now that ſhe was a Mileſien by birth, 


Aſpaſia. 


the Daughter of one Axiochas, is a thing 
acknowledged. And they ſay that ſhe in 


imitation of one Thargelia, a Courtiſan, 


Tharge- 
lia ſuch 
anther. 


one of the old Ionian ftamp, uſed to make 


her Addreſſes to Perſonages of the you 
Power, and toclap them on board. For 


that ſame Thargelia being a handſom Wo- 


man to ſee to, and having a graceful Car- 


Laced emonian 
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rage and a ſhrewd Wit into the Bargain, 


kept Company with a great many of the 


541 


Greeks, and wrought all thoſe who had 


to do with her over to the Perſian King's 
Intereſt : and by their means, being Men of 
the greateſt Power and Quality, ſhe fow'd 

the Seeds of the Median Faction up and 


don in ſeveral Cities. 


And for this Aſpaſia, they ſay that ſhe 
was courted and careſſed by Pericles upon 


4A ſhrewd 
Woman and 
much fre- 


the account of her Wiſdom and Knowledge. 


in State Affairs. For Socrates himſelf 
would ſometimes go to viſit her, and ſome 
of his Acquaintance with him.; and thoſe 
| who uſed her Company would carry their 
Wives along with them to her, as it were 
to Lecture, to hear her Diſcourſe : tho by 


the way the Houſe ſhe kept was little other 
than a Vaulting School, ſhe being a Gover- 


nante of no modeſt or creditable Imploy, 


but keeping a parcel of young Wenches a- 
| bou: her, who were no better than they 
ſhould be. Now Eſchines faith alſo that 


there was one Lyſcles a Graſier or Mutton- 
monger, who of a great Clown and a piti- 
ful Sneaksby, as naturally he was, did by 


keeping Aſpaſia Company after Pericles his 


Death, come to be a chief Man among the 


People of Athens. And in a Book of Plato's, 


intituled Menexenus, tho the firſt part of it 


zs written with ſome Pleaſantry and Sport, 
yet there is ſo much 4 Hiſtory in it, that 


the 


_ © ſhe was a Woman, with whom many of 
the Athenians convers'd, and often reſorted 
to, as the common Opinion was, upon the 
account of her Rhetorick, and her abili. 
ties of Diſcourſe. 


But I muſt needs ſay for Pericles his ſhare, 


that the inclination and fancy he had for 

| her appears rather to have proceeded from 
Pericles the Paſſion of Love. For he had a Wik 
-— wa! that was near of kin to him, who had been 


married formerly to Hipponicus, by whom 


ſhe had a Son, Callias by name, ſirnamed 
the Rich; as alſo ſhe brought Pericle, 
while ſhe livd with him, two Sons Nau. 


thippus and Paralus. Afterwards when 


they could not well agree nor like to live 


together, heparted with her, being willing | 
and conſenting to it, to another Nin, a 


marie, Himſelf took Aſpaſia to Wife, whom he 
— dearly loved i wonderful Affection; 
for every day, both as he went out, and as 
he came in from Buſineſs abroad, he con- 

ſtantly ſaluted and kiſs'd her. : 


The Poets Tn the Comedies ſhe goes by the Nick- | 


— wn names of young Omphale and Detazirs, 


(the one Hercules his Miſtreſs, the other 


| his Wife) and again, ſhe was called Juno, 
(as Pericles himſelf was called Japiter.) 
Cratinus hath plainly and in down-right 
terms given her out for a Whore or Harlot 


in theſe Verſes, ſpeaking of her Mother. 
ä 


* 2 * 
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Of Juno, fair Aſpaſia by Nane, 
The 7 00d A Beldame s ſafely brought to 


Bed ; 
A wanton  Minks, « W bore, 4 Thing paſt 


ſhame 
Bite d-fa ac'd, and born without 4 Maiden- 
"_ 


b ſhook ſeem atfo tu he had a Baſtard 
; Concerning W Eapolis in a Pla 
of his, called 28 — Aﬀeairs, beings fn 
Pericles asking in manner; 


Ad is my Bata Son alive, ty ſy? 


And then brings in Pyroniaes making 
anſwer: 
Alive, and would Ore this many « fab day 

Heve been « Man, did not fear of foul play 

From th? Whore his Mother keep him at 4 Aer. 


Further they ſay that this Aſpaſia was ſo Anther 2 
celebrated and renowned a Beauty in her 24% 
time, that Cyrus alſo, who made War a- 7 cue. 
gainſt his Brother King Artaxerxes for the 
Perſian Monarchy, gave her whom he lo- 
ved the beſt of all his Miſſes or Concubines, 
the name of Aſpaſia, who before that was 
called Milto. She was a Phocian by Birth, 
the Daughter of ons Hermotimas, who 
when Cyras fell i ” * was carried 2 

. 1 „ 
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Arms, and to have the Controverſy betwixt 
them debated and decided before the 4 


Maſtery of Priene, and the Samians getting . 


the better on't refus'd to lay down their 


thenians, as they ordered they ſhould, and 


pericles 


changes 


their G1- 
vermmenst. 


| He tales 


Hiſlages of 
tem. 


* 


Fhey prof- 
fer Mony. 


to ſtand to their award. 5 
Wherefore Pericles providing a Fleet, 


went and broke up the Oligarchy which | 
was at Samos, (that is, the Government ma- 

naged by ſome few of the Great ones) and 
taking fifty Hoſtages of the principal Per. 


ſons of the Town, and as many of their 
Children, he ſent them to the Ifle of Len- 
aos, there to be kept. „ 


Tho there are ſome do ſay that Witty = 
one of thoſe Hoſtages did ſeverally proffer 


him a Talent a Head by way of Ranſom, 
and that thoſe who had no mind to have a 


Democracy or popular Government in the 
City, tendred him many other Preſents. 


Moreover Piſſuthnes the Perſian, one of the 


King's 4: 
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King's Lord-Lieutenants, bearing ſome 
Good-will to the Samians, ſent him ten 
thouſand Piſtols or Pieces of Gold to excuſe 
the City. Howbeit Pericles would receive we refuſeth 
none of all this, but after he had taken “. 
that Courſe with the Semians, as he 
thought fit, and ſet up a Democracy a- 
mong them, he faiPd back to Athens. 
But they immediately revolted, Piſſath- Therevis. 
nes having privily convey'd away their Ho- 
ſtages for them, and provided themſelves 
with all things neceſſary for the War. 
 Whereupon Pericles came out with a Fleet 
| a ſecond time againſt them, whom he found 
not idle with their Hands in their pockets, 
nor ina ſneaking Poſture, as if they were 
| daunted at his coming, but altogether 
manfully reſolved to try for the Domini- 
on of the Sea.  - © * 
I bbe iſſue of it all was, that after a brisk 15% are 


nnd ſharp Sea - fight about the Iſland called 24% in4 


Fight at 


Targia, (that is, the Ile of Goats) Pericles Sea. 
obtain'd a gallant Victory, having with for- 
i and four Sail, took, routed, and funk, 
threeſcore and ten of the Enemies, where- 
of twenty were Men of War. 3 
And together with his Victory and Pur- Der ae 

ſuit having made himſelf Maſter of the **X'4 
| Port or Harbour, he laid Siege to the Sa- b 
mians, and block'd them up, who yet not- 

withſtanding were ſo hardy and ventu- 

rous as to make Sallies out, and fight un- 

- | 813 der 
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der the City Walls. But after that ano- 
ther greater Fleet, ſent as a freſh ſupply 
from Athens, was arriv*d, and that the 8. 

miss were now ſhut up with a cloſe 

. Leaguer on every fide, Pericles taking with 

bib 6 him threeſcore Gallies, failed out into the 

Gallies) main Sea; with a reſolution, as moſt Au- 
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thors give the account, to meet with a 

Squadron of Phenician Ships, that were co. 
ming for the Samians relief and aſſiſtance, 

and to fight them at as great diſtance as 


could be from the Iſland; but, as Steſimbro- 
tus will have it, with a deſign of putting 
over to Cyrus: which doth not ſeem to be 
probable. But which ſoever of the two 
was his intent, *tis plain he was 1n an error, 
to a ſcurvy miſcarriage. 

| The Sami» Por * be 


and by his doing as he did, gave occaſion 


number, or of the Commanders themſelves 
in regard of their want of Skill, and upon 
this account prevailed with the Citizens to 


attack and ſet upon the Athenians. And 
the Samians having won the Battel, and ta - 
ken ſeveral of the Men Priſoners, and funk | 


and ſpoiPd ſeveral of the Ships, were ma- 
ſters of the Sea, and brought into Port 
what Neceſſarjes they wanted for the War, 


= WW 


1 a — FT Y 


eing put out to Sea, Meliſſus the 
"n _ Son of ("vanes 1 Man of parts, 7 a Phi- 
nage, and loſopher, being at that time Admiral of 8. 
bet aide 5g, made but little reckoning either of the 

* Ships that were left in reſpect of their ſmall 
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and had not before. Ariſtotle faith too, 

that Pericles himſelf had formerly been 
worſted and beaten by this Meliſſus in a 
Sea-fight. 3 OS 

Now the Samians, that the) 


might re- 


upon them, mark'd (either by an Infcrip- 
tion or Brand) thoſe Athenians whom they They mark 


took Priſoners in their Foreheads with the te Athe- 


Ficture of an Ov!) which is their City. ae = 
Creſt.) For ſo the Athenians had mark d an oi, 
them before with a Samæna, which is a ſort 


ol Ship, ſomewhatlow and flat in the fore- 4% A. 


part of it, as to look ſnut-noſed, but bs 4e 
Wide and large, and well ſpread in the hold, _ with 
by which it both keeps ſnug upon the Wa- nz 
ter, and proves a ſwift failor beſides. And 
it was fo called, becauſe the firſt of that 
| kind was ſeenat Samos, having been built 
by order of Polycrates the Tyrant. To 
theſe Marks or Brands upon the Samiazs 
Foreheads, they ſay, that that paſſage in 
2 hath a ſecret alluſion, where he 
fait . 


Tue Samian People ( fie for ſhame!) 
5 For ſtore of Letters have great 


Pericles, as ſoon as News was brought Pericles 
him of the Diſaſter that had befaln his Ar-, 
my, made all the haſte he could to come 
in to their relief, and having got the better 
. 84 ME 2 


_ MM . Wl 
Beats the of Meliſſus, who bore up againſt him, and 
Samians. having put the Enemies to flight, he pre- 
Icbſerb ſently hemm'd them in with a Wall, reſol. 


them with v ing to maſter them and take the Tow 
a Wall. ; 2 
rather with ſome Coſt and Time, than with 

the Wounds and Hazards of his Citizens. 
But inaſmuch as it was a hard matter to 
keep in or hold back the Athenians, who 
were vexed at the Delay, and were eagerl) 
bent to fight, he dividing the whole 1 
He orders 


| ordered the Buſineſs by Lot fo, that that 
a Lottery 


ba white part Which had the white Bean ſhould have | 
ben. leave to feaſt and take their Eaſe, while the 
: other ſeven were buſy a fighting. For 


which reaſon they ſay alſo, that People, 


when at any time they had been merry 
and enjoy'd themſelves, call ſuch a Day a 
Mie Dy in alluſion to this white Bean. 
eines, Ephorus the Hiſtorian tells us beſides, 


bauteg. that Pericles made uſe of Engines of Battery 


in this Siege, being much taken with the _ 
Ss of the Invention, and that he 


ſtrangene 
pla id them in the Preſence of Artemo himſelf 
the Engineer; who being lame, was uſed ta 
be carried about ia a Litter or Sedan upon 
Artemo Occaſion of Buſineſs where his attendance 
why caded yy 1 
ee no ed Periphcretws, But Heraclides Ponticus 


Pr diſproves this out of Anacreon's Poems, 


abr ant of Where mention is made of this Artemo Pe- 


bin. ; iphoretus ſeveral Ages before the Samian 


titude into eight Parts or Bodies of Men, 


as required, and for that reaſon was cal- 
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War, or any of thoſe Paſſages. And he ſays 
that Artemo being a Man who lov'd his 
Belly and his Eaſe, and had a tender appre- 
henſion of Danger, ſo as to be ſtruck down 
with fear at the very Thoughts of it, did 
for the moſt part keep cloſe within door, 
having two of his Servants to hold a brazen 
Shield over his Head, that nothing might 
fall upon him from above: and if he were 
at any time forced upon neceſſity to go 


| abroad, that he was carried about in a Pal- 


lankeen or little hanging Bed, cloſe to the 
yery Ground almoſt, and that for this rea- 
ſon he was called Periphoretas, 
In the ninth Month the Samians ſurren- Pericles 
dring themſelves, and delivering up the _ 24d 
Town, Pericles pulPd down their Walls, 
and ſeiz'd their Shipping, and ſet a Fine of 
a great ſum of ew upon them ; part of 
which they paid down upon the Nail, and 
the reſt they agreed to bring in by a certain 
time, and gave Hoſtages for ſecurity. : 
Now Dars the Samian makes 4 Tragical Duris 
- outcry of this Story, charging the Arheni-57; 1 
ans and Pericles with a great deal of Cru- account of 
elty, which neither Thacdides, nor Ephoras, i. 
nor Ariſtotle hath given any relation of: 
(but it is likely enough that that Author 
had little regard to Truth in his fo doing ;) 
as that he brought the Captains of the 
Galleys and the Seamen into the Market- 
place at Miletum, and there having bones 
8 | : them 
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them faſt to Boards for ten days, he then 
gave order to have them, poor Wretches, 


with Clubs, and their dead Bodies to he 
flung out into the open Streets and Fields 
unburied. 7 T0 
Andiscen- But as for Duri, he being one, who even 


ſwed for it. Vhere he hath no private concern of his 
con, is not want to keep the hiſtorical Ac. 


counts he gives within the compaſs of truth, 
it is the more likely that upon this occaſion 
he hath aggravated the Calamities which 
befel his Country, on 
odium upon the Athenians. 


_ Pericles 
for the bu- 


rial of bs took care that thoſe who died in the War 


dead. ſhould be honourably buried, and made 


ſuch a Funeral Harangue, as the cuſtom is, 


in their Commendation at their Graves and 


Monuments, that he was highly admired 


 andeſteemed for it. 3 
De kae As he came down from the Pulpit (or 


compliment 


ie, Place where they delivered their Speeches) 


the reſt of the Ladies came and compli 
mented him, taking him by the Hand, 
and crowning him with Garlands and Rib- 


bons, as they uſed to do Gameſters that 
Elpinice won the publick Prizes; only Elpinice 
e coming near to him, faith ſhe, Theſe are 
cite him. P Gs | | 

brawe things, Pericles, that you have dont, 


who were already as g as half dead, 
to be kill'd, by beating out their Brains 


—— «ya 332 < 


purpoſe to draw an 


_ Pericles, after the Overthrow of Samos, 
takes care 25 ſoon as he returned back to Athens, he 
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and ſuch as deſerve our Chaplets, who have 
| boft us as many brave worthy Citizens, ot 
in « War with Phonicians or Medes, (E- 
| mernies and Foreigners) as my Brother Cimon 

| wont to do, but for the overthrow of a City 
| that was in Alliance and of the ſame Country 
and Kjndred with us. As Elpinice ſpoke Heanſwers 
theſe Words, he gently ſmiling, as *tis > 
faid, returned her this Verſe of Archilochas © 
for Anſwer; OD 


Old Woman, as you are, 

Tow ſhould not powder' Hair, 

Mor, as Jo walk, perfume the Air; 
Leave theſe things to the Toung and Fair, 


Now Ion faith of him, that upon this Ex- xi in ſaid 
ploit of his conquering the Sawiens, he en- b n, 
tertained a ftrange and high Conceit ofceized of 
| himſelf, in that, whereas Agamemnon was icon, 
ten Years a taking a barbarous City, he 
had in nine Months time vanquiſhed and 
taken the chiefeſt and the moſt powerful 
People among all the Ionians. And indeed 4 de bad 
1t was not without reaſon that he aſſumed 
this Glory to himſelf; for, to ſay the truth, 
there was much Uncertainty and great 
Hazard in this War, if fo be (as Thacydides 
tells us) the Samian State were come to that 
pitch, that they were within a very little of 
wreiting the whole Power and Dominion 
ol the Sea out of the Athenians _ 

5 PTY Aiter 


5 ny pp them, he diſpatc 
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_— After this was over, a War from Pe. 


Pelopon- loponneſus already breaking out in full 


nean Tide, he adviſed the People to ſend Help 
Ws. and Aſſiſtance to the Corcyreans, (the Peo- 
ple of the Ifland now called Corfa) who 
were invaded and ſet upon by the Corinthi- 
ans, and to take into their Protection and 
Alliance an Iſland fo ſtrengthened, as that 


was, with naval Power; ſeeing that the 


Pelcponneſians were already, more than ever, 

made Enemies againſt them. 

Pericles The Commons readily confenting to the 
ſends Aid motion, and voting an Aid and Succour for 
Pa away Lacedemonias, 

— Cimon s Son, having only ten Ships along 
affront and abuſe him. For there was a great 
Kindneſs and Friendſhip betwixt Cimon's 
His ſpite Family and the Lacedemonians ; wherefore 
noc E. that Lacedemonixs might lie the more open 
mily, to a Charge, or Suſpicion at leaſt, of favou- 


ring the Lacedæmonians, and playing booty 


with them, if he performed no conſiderable 
or handſom Exploit in this Conduct and 
Service, he allowed him ſuch a ſmall num- 
ber of Ships, and ſent him out againſt his 
Will: And indeed he did wholly by all 
means he could make it his buſineſs to hin- 
der Cimon's Sons from riſing in the State, 


pretending that by their very Names they 


were not to be look'd upon as Nariyes of 
the Country, or right-bred Athenians, but 
| Foreigners 


LA 


a 
C 


with him, as if it were out of a deſign to 
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Name was Lacedemonius, another's Theſſa- 


lus, and the third's Elias; and they were 
all three of them, as it was thought, born 
of an Arcadian Woman. 5 


Wherefore Pericles being but ill ſpoken of # /ends 


upon the account of theſe ten Gallies, as 
having afforded but a ſmall Supply to the 


poor People that deſired it, and given a 


more belp, 


but tos 


preat Advantage to .thoſe who might call 


um in queſtion, he ſent out ſome more 


other Ships afterwards to Corgre, which 


arrived after the Fight.was over ; that 1s, 


as we ſay, cameadayafter the Fare, when 


* 


it was too late. 


Now when the Corinthians, being deadly 
| angry with the Athenians, accuſed them 
public 


Several 
complaints 


7 


kly at Lacedemon, the Meg arians j0i-)ther 


ned with them, complaining that they 
were, contrary to common Right and the 
Articles of Peace agreed upon Oath among 
the Grecians, kept out and driven away 


8g 


Greeks 2- 
tinſt the 
Athen: 


Ans. 


from every Market and from all Ports, 


where the Athenians had to do, to the hin- 
2 of Commerce and the decay of their 
Trade. And thoſe of Æg ina, appearing to 
have been grievouſly ill uſed and treated 
with Violence, made their Supplications in 
private to the Lacedemontans for redreſs, as 


not daring openly to call the Athenians in 


queſtion. In the mean time the City Po- 
tidæa, (being under the Dominion of the A- 
+.  thentans 
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thenians then, but a Colony formerly of | 
the Corinthians) having revolted was he. 
ſet witha formal Siege; which prov'd an 
occaſion of haſtning on the War. 


The Buſ- Nay and yet notwithſtanding all this. 
L there being Embaſhes ſent to p ay — 


the main Are hidamus the King of the Lacedemonian; 


e endeavouring to bring ſeveral of thok 


ar 


_* Complaints and Matters in diſpute to a 
fair Determination and Deciſion, and to 
pacify and allay the Heats of the allied Par. 
ties, it is very likely that the War would 
not upon any other Grounds of Quarrel 
have faln from all ſides upon the Athenians, 
could they have been prevaiPd with to re. 
peal that Ordinance and Decree of theirs 
againſt the Meg arians, and to be reconciled 
to them. Upon which account, fince Pe 
ricles was the Man who mainly oppoſed it, 
and ſtirr'd up the People, continuing in 
his peeviſh and ſtubborn Reſolution of 
 Unkindneſs and Quarrelſomneſs againk 
thoſe of Megara, he alone bore the blame; 
and was looked upon as the only Cab 
and Promoter of the War. 3 
Anbeſys They ſay moreover that Ambaſſadors 
ders jent went by Order from Lacedamon to Athens 
_ Jon T2" about this very Buſineſs; and that, when | 


* 


about it, Pericles pretended a certain Law, which | 


forbad the taking down the Tablet, where 
in the Decree or publick Order was writ 
ten, ane of the Ambaſſadors, . 0 


——— ——— - 


hy a. — y_—y ——_ cit wir bio. 


| there is no Law, I ſuppoſe, which fe 
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by Name, ſhould ſay, Well! do not take it Polyarces 
down then, but turn the Tablet inmard; for —_— 
forbids the Quar- 
that. This tho it were prettily faid, and . 
might have ſerv'd for a handſom Expe- 
dient, yet Pericles did not at all relent nor 


bate an ace of his Reſolution. | 
There was then, in all likelihood, ſame 7% gun 


ſeeret Grudg and private Animoſity, which 444 


he had againſt the Megarians. Yet he up- Aurel 


on the pretence of a publick and manifeſt g f the 


| Charge againſt them, as that they had cut — 4 


down a holy Grove dedicated to the Gods, 


or imbezelled a piece of Ground conſecra- 
ted to pious Uſes, writes an Order, that a 


Herald ſhould be ſent to them, and the 
ſame Perſon to the Lacedemonians, with an 
Accuſation of the Megarians. This Order 
of Pericles, truth is, ſhews an equitable and 
friendly Proceeding enough. 

But after that the Herald who was ſent, The . 


by name Anthemocritus, died, and it was, cf 15 


thought that the Megarians had contriv'd the . 


PT was 1 * ha LG: Ts --- 
his death and made him away, then Cha- ' i who 


rinus writes a Decree againft them, that ,,,, {ue 


there ſhould be an irreconcilable and im- 10 bem 


placable Enmity thenceforward berwixt the 
two Common-wealths; and that if any dne 
of the Meg arians ſhould but ſet his Foot up- 


on any part of the Attict Territories, he 

ſhould be put to death: and that the Com- 

manders, when they take the uſual Oath, 
CD” . ſhould, 
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ſhould, over and above that, ſwear that 
they will twice every year make an inroad 

into the Megarians Country; and that 4. 

themocritas ſhould be buried near the Thi. 
| afien Gates, which are now called the Dj. 
Nlon or Double Gate. 


The Me. On the other hand, the Megarians utterly 
garians 


Leſlelio denying and diſowning the Murder of 4z. 


upon the themocritus, throw the whole buſineſs, and 

_ * theguilt, if any, upon Aſpaſia and Pericles - 
to which purpoſe they make uſe of thoſe fa- 

mous and commonly known Verſes out of 
a Play of Ariſtophanes, called the Acharnes. 


Doung ſters of Athens went to Megara, 
 Maa-fuddle-caps, to keep blind Holiday, 
And ſtole Simætha the Town-W hore ama). 


| Nettled at this, Mega rian Toaths did plot 
Repriſal, and to Town by ſtealth they got, 
Where two Aſpaſian Harlots went to pot. 


Pericles The true Riſe and Occaſion of this War, 
Aindred Fe hat it might be, is not ſo eaſy to find out. 


raz ing 0 a | 
the 4 But that that Decree we mentioned, was 
azainft the not repeaPd and annul'd, all doalike charge 


desen, Pericles with being the cauſe of that. How. 


h. ever there are ſome who ſay that he dig out 


of a great ſenſe and height of Spirit ſtand it 


out ſtifly, with a Reſolution for the beſt; 


accounting that the Precept aad Order of 


_ thoſe Embaſſies was deſigned for a win of | 
= their 
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their compliance and yieldingneſs, and that 


1 Conceſſion would be taken tor a confeſſion 


of Weakneſs, as if they durſt not do other- 


wiſe. And others there are who ſay 


that he did rather in an arrogant Bravado 
and a wilful humour of Contention, to 
ſhew his own Gallantry and Power, flight 
and ſer little by the Laced.emonians. == 
But that which is the wortt cauſe and Le !ik-li- 
charge of all, and which is confirmed by 3 
moſt Wicneſſes, we have in a manner ſuch cies bin- 
an account as this given of it. Phidias the ed it. 
Pla iſterer or Image-maker had, as hath be- 
fore been ſa id, undertaken to make the Sta- 
tue of Minerva. Now he being familiarly 
acquaiated with Pericler, and a great Fa- 


vorite of his, had many Enemies upon his 
account, who envied and maligned him: 


Who alſo to make trial in a caſe of his, 
what kind of Judges the Commons would 
prove, ſhould there be ocaaiion to bring Phiaias a 


Pericles himſelf before them, having tam- fv 


| 4 | of P<rt- 
pered with Menon one who had wrought +. accu. 


with Phidizs, they place him in the Court ſe e- 


with a Petition, deſiring publick Security * 
upon his Diſcovery and Impeachment of 
 Phidzas for things done by him againſt the 
State. The People admitting of the man 


to tell his Story, and the Proſecution being 
agreed upon in the Aſſembly, there was no- 
thing of Theft or Cheat charg'd againſt him. 
For Phidias had immediately from the very 

; © 8 5 frcit 


S ĩ WL 


firſt 1 ſo wrought and wrapt the 
Gold, that was uſed in the Work, about the 


Statue, and that by the Advice of Pericles, 


that they might take it all off and make 
out the juſt weight of it; which Pericles 
= at that time bad the Accuſers to 
—_ - 3 
His min But the Glory and Reputation of his 
| pom Work was that which burden'd Phzdias, 
bis Work. and cruſh'd him with Envy; eſpecially this, 
that where he repreſents the Fight of the 4. 


mazons upon the Goddeſſes Shield, he had ex- 


preſs'd a kind of Figure or Reſemblance of 


himſelf, like a bald old Man, holding aloſt 


a great Stone with both Hands; and had 
put in a very fine Picture of Pericles fight- 
ing with an Amazon. And the faſhion and 


poſture of the Hand, which held out the 


| Spear over-againſt Pericles his Face, was 
with that curious Art contrived, as if it 


meant to hide the likeneſs, which by the by 


 ſhew'd it ſelf on either fide. 


Hes en Well! poor Phidias was carried away 


tenced te to Priſon, and there died of a Diſeaſe, 
Priſon, and 


there dies. but as ſome ſay, of Poiſon, to raiſe a: 


Slander or a Suſpicion at leaft upon Pericles, 
tho it were by the Procurement and Prepa- 
ration of his Enemies. 


18 | As to the Infor Mer Menon, upon Gheon's | 
Nerd. propoſal, the People made him free from 


Payment of Taxes and Cuſtoms, and orde- 


red the Commanders to take care of the | 
Man's | 


( 
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Man's ſafety, that no body might do him 


any harm. 


About this time Aſpaſia was indicted of Aſpaſia 
Impiety or Irreligion, upon the Complaint ebe. 


of Hermippas a Writer of Comedies, who 
alſo laid further ro her Charge, that ſhe 

was Bawd to Pericles, and entertained Ci- 
 tizens Wives and Daughters for his uſe. 
And Diopitbhes propoſed a Decree, that In- 
formation ſhould be given in againſt ſuch 
Perſons as deny a Deity, and thoſe who 
teach or make Diſcourſes concerning Me- 
teors and other Appearances 1n the Sky ; 

by theſe laſt Words aiming in ſhow at 
| Anaxagoras, but really ſtriking at Pericles. 


The People receiving and admitting all Pericles 


Accuſations and Complaints, as they came, 
at length by this means they came to enact 
| a Decree, at the motion of Dracontides, 
that Pericles ſhould bring in the Account 

of the Monies he had expended, and lodg 
them with the Prytanes, the Magittrates 
and Judzes of the Treaſury; and that the 
Judges carrying their Suffrage from the 
Altar ſhould examine and determine the 


order'd to 
bring in hig 


Buſineſs in the City. This indeed Agnon nu order 
took out of the Decree, but moved that put into ge- 


| Cauſes ſhould be tried before the 1500 
Judges, whether one would name it aa 
Action of Robbery, or of Bribery, or of 
any whatever Injuſtice. 5 


Tt 2 As 


mates the 
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As to Aſpaſiz, Pericles made ſhift to beg 
her off, having ſhed abundance of Tears 
at the Trial, as Æſebines makes the Rela- 
tion, and beſought the Judges in her be- 
half. But fearing how it might go with 
Anaxagoras, he ſent him away, and brought 
him onward on his way out of the City, 
And whereas he had in Phidias his Caſe 
miſcarried, and found the People aukward 
and averſe, being atraid of a Court of Judg. 
es, he ſet Fire to the War, which hither. 
to had lingred and ſmothered, and blew it 
up into a Flame; hoping by that means to 
ſcatter thoſe Miſts of Impeachments which 


they were railing againſt him, and to lower 


that Envy which hung over him; the City 
uſually throwing her ſelf upon him alone, 
and truſting to his ſole Conduct, upon the = 
urgency of great Affairs and publick Dan- | 
gers, by reaſon of his Authority and the 
Sway he bore. 3 

And theſe are pow out to have been the 
Cauſes, for which Pericles would not ſuffer 
the People of Athens to comply with the 
Laced.emonians, or yield to their Propoſals. 
However the Truth of it, whether it were 
O or no, cannot be well known. 


EP 


A Weſſige The Lacedemontans for their part having 


an aſſurance, that if they could pull him 


nonians downand remove him out of the way once, 
% the A- they might be at what Terms they pleaſed | 


Chennai. 


with the A4thenians, they ſeat them Word, 


— _—u-— 9 — — 0 — Q, = oinyg pl 2 io AR BD = v 


» _—_ 2% 


oF? 


2 r- 


that | * 
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that they ſhould expiate and drive out from 
among them that horrid Crime (meaning 


the Pollution of C3/on) wherewith the Kin- 


dred of Pericles on the Mother's ſide were 
tainted, as Thacydides hath told tlie Story. 
But the Buſineſs prov'd quite contrary to 
what thoſe who ſent this Meſſage expected. | 
For inſtead of bringing Pericles under a Suſ- It ah nut 
picion and a Reproach, they brought him /#cc4- 


into a far greater Credit and Eſteem with 


his Citizens, as a Man whom their Enemies : 
did moſt mightily hate and fear. Where- Pericles 
fore before Archidamas, who was at the frrems 
Head of the Peloponneſians, made his In- — f 
curſion upon Attica, Pericles told the Athe- ance. 
 nians aforehand, that if Archidamas, while 
he laid waſte and made havock of every 
thing elſe in the Country, ſhould forbear 
and ſpare his Eſtate he had there, either 
upon pretence of ſome Friendſhip, or Right 
of Hoſpitality, that was betwixt them (as 
having been one another's Gueſts at ſome | 
time or other) or out of purpoſe to give his 
Enemies an occaſion of traducing and ſpea- 
king Evil of him, that then he did freely 
beſtow upon the State all that his Land 


; and Houſes in the Country to be employ'd 
| in the publick Uſe and Service  _ 

| Well, the Lacedemonians together with rhe Lace- 
their Allies come witha great Army and in- 4zmoni- 


F | . . ans come 
vade the Athenian Territories, under the Con- , ih 4 


duct of King Archidamus; and laying waſte great A. 
5 & if 3B --.-— oF; 
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the Country, march'd on as far as Archang, 

and there pitch'd their Camp; preſuming 

that the Athenians would never endure that, 

but would come out and fight them for 

Pericles their Country's and their Honour's fake. 
—_ „e But Pericles look'd upon it as a dangerous 
Battel. and diſmal Adventure, to ingage in Battel, 
wieere it in defence of the City it ſelf, againſt 
threeſcore thouſand armed Men of Pelopon- 

neſians and Bæotians, for ſo many they were 


in number, that made the Inroad at firſt: 
And he endeavoured to appeaſe thoſe, who 


were deſirous to fight, and were griev'd 
and difcontented to fee how things went, 
and gave them good Words, ſay ing, That 


Trees when they are lopt and cat, grow up again 
in ſhort time, but Men being once loſt and 


ſpoil'd cannot eaſily be recover d again. 


He minds 


rhe publick He did not convene the People into an 


Buſineſs, Aſſembly, for fear they ſhould force him 
_ withut from his own Reſolution, or drive him 
cs beſide his own Purpoſe: But like a skilful 


or raking Steers-man or Pilot of a Ship, who, when 


mtice ff a Storm ariſeth, or a ſudden guſt of Wind 


+ a9 ſets hard at Sea, having * all things on 


rents, Board to rights and fitted his Tackle, he 
makes uſe of his Art of Navigation, and 
minds the Buſineſs of the Ship, taking no 


notice of the Tears and Intreaties of the 
Sea- ſick and fearful Paſſengers: ſq he ha- 
ving ſhut up the City-gates, and placed 


K Guards 
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Guards at all Poſts for ſecurity, made 
uſe of his own Reaſons and Purpoſes, lit- 
tle regarding thoſe that bawPd out againſt 
him, and were angry at his Management. 
Altho there were a great many of his 
Friends that lay hard at him, requeſting 
him to do otherwiſe, and many of his E- 
nemies threatning and accuſing him for 
doing as he did; and many — Ballads, 
and Lampoons, and Libels upon him, 
winch were ſung about Town to his Diſ—- 
grace, reproaching his Generalſhip for be- 
ing cowardly, and throwing up tamely or 
treacherouſly all their Concerns into the 
Enemies Hands. 55 


And Chop alſo, having got into Credit Cleon 2 
and Favour with the Props ſo as to ſet up 2 
for a Demagogue, and ſeeing how the Ci- ale en- 

tizens were diſpleaſed with him, ſtuck “ 

_ cloſe to him and abuſed him; as Hermip- 

pus hath made it appear in theſe An- 
bpeſt 1 of his, a kind of Comick or Lyrick 
AWs: - = FE. 


h, King of Satyrs, doſt thou fear 7 

To wield the Sword, or toſs the Spear { 

Content to talk big Words of War, Y 
Acting as Tele's * Soul poſſeſs  * Amtoie 
The Cavern of thy Comard-breaſt ? 2 
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The Whetſtone ſbarpens blunted Swords, 
Bat nothing can on Thee prevail: 
Cleon throws out provoking Words; 
Bat Thou canſt bear, as long as He can rail. 


However Pericles was not at all moved by 
any of theſe Practices of theirs, but took 


all patiently, and in ſilence underwent the 


PRE Diſgrace they threw upon him, and the IIl- 
Per iclzs 


N . 1 * = | oe / 5 | | hy | 1 ; 
bee will they bore him. And ſending our a 


liert core Fleet of a hundred Sail to Peloponneſur, he 
Enemics did not go along with it in . but ſtaid 
craig. behind, that he might look after home and 

keep the City in order, till the Peloponne- 


ſians ſhould break up Camp and be gone. 


Let to court and careſs the common People, 


Sion ies and 


1% „ War, he reliev'd and refreſh'd them with 


»-41ve Diſtributions of publick Monies, and made 


Pe. fies 


and the Plantation of Colonies. For ha- 


viag turn'd out all the People of Agizs, 


he parted the Iſland among the Azthentans, 
accord ing as their Lot fell. 

The Ene. Andi there it was ſome comfort to them 
— and eaſe in their Miſeries, even from what 
75 theirs. things their Enemies endured. For they in 


the Fleer failed round the Peloponneſe, rava- 


ged a great deal of the Country, and pilla- 


ged ard plundered the Towns and ſmaller * 
Cities. And by Land he himſelf went 8 


an Army into the Megarian Country, and 


made 


3 ans a wats. ant ©, 2 © 


a Law for the Diviſion of Lands by Lot, 


1 * 
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made havock of it all. By which means 
it appears, that the Peloponneſians, tho they 
did the Athenians a world of Miſchief by 


565 


Land, yet ſuffering as much themſelves 


| from them by Sea, would not have drawn 


out the War to ſuch a length, but would 


2 have given it over, as Pericles at 


firſt foretold they would, had not ſome Di- 


vine Power croſt human Purpoſes. 

Now in the firſt place there was a peſti- 
lential Diſeaſe or Murrain, that ſeiz d upon 
the City, and ate up all the Flower and 


A great 
Plague 
br eaks out . 


Prime of their Youth and Strength. Upon 


occaſion of which Diſtemper, the People, 
being afflicted in their Souls as well as in 


their Bodies, were utterly inraged like Mad- 


men againſt Pericles; and in the ſame na- 

ture as Patients being grown delirious in a 
high Fever uſe to behave themſelves toward 

their Phyſician, or be it their Father, were 


ready to fall foul upon him and do him a 
Miſchief. For it had been buzz'd in their 


Ears by his Enemies, as if he were in the T # i. 


fault, perſuading them that tlie occaſion of 
the Plague was the crouding of ſo many 
Country People together into a Town; in 


puted to 


Pericles. 


that they were forced now in the Summer 
time in the heat of the weather to dwell 
a great many of them together in pitiful 


| Jirtle Tenements and ſultry Hovels, e- 


nough to ſtifle them; and to be tied toa 
lazy courſe of Life within doors, wu as 
| _ betore 
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betore they lived ina pure, open and free 
Air. The Cauſe and Author of all this, faid 
they, is he, who upon the account of the 
War hath poured a multitude of People 
from the Country in upon us within the 
Walls, and puts ſo many Men as he has 

here upon no employ or ſervice, but keeps 

them pent up like Cattel in a Pound, and 
lets them be over-run with Infect ion from 
one another, affording them neither ſhift 

of Quarters, nor any Refreſhment. 

He deſigning to remedy theſe things, 
and withal wy, þ the Enemy ſome Incon- 


E goes 
ent with a 
great Fleet. 


Ships ready, and filPd them with Men: 
and having embarked many ftout Sol- 
diers, both Foot and Horſe, was about 

to weigh Anchor, giving great Incourage- 


ment of hope to his Citizens, and no leſs an 


Alarm of fear to his Enemies, upon the 
fight of ſo great a Force. And now the 
Veſſels having their complement of Men, 

An Eclipſe 

of the Sun 

bappens. 


ral his own Galley, it happened that the 
Sun was in an Eclipſe, and it grew dark 
ona ſudden, to the extreme Affrightment 


of them all, looking upon it as a diſmal 


Ieohken, and an unlucky ill-boding Omen. 
#is Device Wherefore Pericles perceiving the Pilot or 


10 cure the - „ | 2 * 
Pilot of bis Steerſman ſeiz d with a great Fear, and at 


fear. a ſtand what to do, he took his Cloak and 
put it before the Man's Face, and muffling 


venience, got a hundred and fifty Sail of 


and Pericles being gone aboard the Admi- 


him 
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him up in it that he could not ſee, he 
asked him whether he did imagin there 
was any dreadful thing or great hurt in 
this that he had done to him, or whether 
he thought it was the ſign of any Hurt. 
He anſwering, No; Why, faid he, and what 
does that there differ from this, only that 
that which hath cauſed that Darkneſs there, is 
ſomet hing greater than 4 Cloak ? But theſe 
are things fit to be diſcourſed in the Schools 
of Philoſophy. = 
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Well, Pericles, after he had put out to 


Sea, as he ſeems not to have done any o- 
ther Exploit befitting ſuch an Apparade 
and Equipage ; ſo when he had beſieged 
the holy City Epidaurus, which gave him 


He beſieg- = 
eth Epi- 


daurus, 


ſome hope as if it would or might be taken, bus miſ- 


he miſcarricd in his Deſign by reaſon of the 
Sickneſs. For it did not only ſeize upon 
the Athenians and deſtroy them, but alſo 


carr tes , 


without any difference any others that up- 


on any occaſion mix d with them, or had 


| ought to do in the Army, it carried them 


off too for company. 


After this finding that the Athenians * 


very ill affected towards and highly diſplea- 
_ ſed with him, he tried and indea voured what 
he could to appeaſe them by giving them 
good Words, and to reincourage their Con- 


He cajles 


the People. 


in rain. 


fidence in him. But he could not pacify | 
or allay their Anger, nor perſuade them to 


an thing, nor prevail with them any way, 


till they freely paft their Votes upon bis, 
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e is turn- 
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N rand taking the ſtaff into their own hands 


Office and 
ſined. 


they took away his Command from him, 
and fined him in a ronnd ſum of Mony, 


which by their Account who fay leaſt, was 


_ fifteen Talents, and they who reckon 


moſt name fifty. Now he who was ſet 
down at his Trial to be his Accuſer, was 


Cleon, as Idomeneus tells us; but Simmias, 


according to Theophraſtus ; and Heraclides 


His dome- 
ich Mij- 
fort uRES. 


Waſps do their Sting) together with the 
mortal Wound they gave him. But his 


wretched untoward condition, he having 
loſt not a few of his Friends and Acquain- 
tance in the Plague time, and thoſe of his 
Family having long ſince been in diſorder 


Hu eidest 
39h" $qudi - 
rel t5 5. 


Nanthippus by name, being both by nature 
given to Expence, and marrying a young 

and coſtly Dame, the Daughter of Iſander, 

(ho was the Son of Epylicas) 2 


making him but a ſcanty bare Allowance, 


Ponticus has named Lacratidas for the Man. 

After this, the publick Heats and Affairs 
too might quickly come to a repoſe and be 
at quiet, the Commonalty having diſcharg- 
ed their Spleen and Paſſion upon him (as 


private domeſtick Concerns were in a 


and in a kind of mutiny againſt him. For 
the eldeſt of his lawfully begotten Sons, 


ortended at his Father's niggardly thr 
and giving it him by little and little at a 


time. Wherefore he ſent to a Friend one 
dav, and borrowed ſome Mony of him, in 


his 
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his Father Pericles name, pretending it was 


by his Order. But the Man coming after- 
ward to demand the Debt, Pericles was fo 
far from yielding to pay it, that he arreſted 
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the Man, and enter'd an Action againſt 


him. Upon which the young man Xax- 


thippus thought himſelf ſo heinouſly uſed 


and highly diſobliged, that he openly re- 


viled his Father. 5 | 
And firſt by way of Droll and Raillery — — 4 


14 


he ridicul'd him by telling Stories, what his 


ather 


with ſle- 


Carriage and Converſation were at home, ries. | 


and what kind of Diſcourſes he had with 
the Sophiſters and Scholars that came to 


his Houſe. As for initance, how Epitimias _ _— 
the Pharſalian (one who was a Practiſer Of ;h- Death 


Law- 


all the five Games of Skill) having with a of « Hſe. 


Dart or Javelin unawares againſt his Will 
ſtruck and kilPd a Horſe that ſtood in the 


way, his Father ſpent a whole Day with 


* in a ſerious and learned Diſpute, 
whet 


it, or the Maſters of the Game who appoin- 


ted theſe Sports, were according to the 


ſtricteſt and beſt reaſon to be accounted the 


cauſe of this Miſchance or Horſe-ſlaugh- 


er the Javelin, or the Man that threw 


ter; whereas, and make the worſt of it, it 


was but chance-medley. Further, beſide 


this, Steſimbrotus tells us, that it was Xan- 


thippus himſelf, who ſpread among the 
People that infamous Story concerning his 
own Wife, how his Father ſhould make him 


a Cuckold: and that this untoward grudg 
_ * 


FD | as 


Pericles 
bis loſs of 


Friend's by 


_ eerpedneſs, 


Nis uncon- 


in L1FE Wt 


of the young Man's againſt his Father, and 
unnatural breach betwixt them, which 
was never to be healed or made up, conti- 
nued with him till his very dying Day, 


For Nanthippus died in the Plague-time of 


the Sickneſs. A; 

At which time Pericles alſo loſt his Si. 
ſter, and the greateſt part of his Kinsfolks 
and Friends, and thoſe who had been moſt 


uſeful and ſerviceable to him in managing 
the Affairs of State. However he did not 


ſhrink or give out upon theſe occaſions, 


nor betray or lower his high Spirit, and the 


Greatneſs of his Mind, under all his Miſ. 
fortunes, and thoſe Calamities which befel 


him. Nay, ſo unconcern'd and fo great 


a Maſter of his Paſſions he was, at leaſt 


ſeemed to be, that he was never known to 


weep or to mourn, and pay the Funeral 
Rites to any of his dead Friends, nor was 


ſo much as ſeen at the Burial of any of his 
Relations, till at laſt he loſt the only Son 
which was left of thoſe who were lawfully 


His yowg begotten, his Son Paralws. This touch'd 
Son death him home, and made him bow and relent ; 


_ Troubles 
bim. 


and yet he ſtrived what he could to main- 


tain his Principle of Gravity, and ro preſerve 


and keep up the Greatneſs of his Soul. But 


all would not do: for when he came to 


erform the Ceremony of purting a Garland 


or Chaplet of Flowers upon the Head of the 


Corps, he was vanquiſhed by hs Paſſion « 
tlle 


1 
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the ſight, ſo that he burſt our a crying, and 
pour'd forth abundance of Tears, havi 
never done any ſuch thing in all the re 
of his Life before. 


802 


After all, the City having made trial of #* bent 
other Generals for the Conduct of War and 20 7e 6+ 
Orators of Buſineſs of State, when they verament. 
found there was no one who was of weight 

enough to counterballance ſuch a Charge, 
or of Authority ſufficient to be truſted with 
ſo gu a Command ; then they began to 


deſire their old Friend and Servant Pericles, 
and ſolemnly inviting him to the Tribunal 


or Pleading-Place, defired him to accept 
of the Office of General or Commander in 


chief again. He was then in a very penſive 


Condition, and kept in at home, as a cloſe 
| Mourner; but was perſuaded by Alcibia- 
| des and other of his Friends to come abroad, 
and ſhew himſelf to the People: Who ha- 


ving upon his Appearance made their Ac- 


| knowledgments, and apologized for their 
Ingratitude and untowardly Uſage of him, 
he undertookthe Publick Affairs once more, d . 
and being choſen Prætor or chief Governor, % 
| he brought in a Bill that the Statute con- 
cerning Baſtard-Iſſue, which he himſelf 
| had formerly cauſed to be made, might be 

_ repealed ; that fo the Name and Race or 
| Offspring of his Family might not, for 
want of a lawful Heir to ſucceed, be whol- 
ly and utterly loſt and extinguiſied. 


Now 
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1 Now the buſineſs of that Statute or Law 
6 ſtood thus. Pericles, when long ago he 


flouriſhed inthe State, and had (as has been 
ſaid) Children lawfully begotten, propoſed 
a Law, That thoſe only ſhould be reputed 


true Citizens of Athens, who were born of 
An inſtance ſuch Parents as were both Athenians. AF. 


of its in- 
veni- 


ter this the King of Egypt having ſent to 
the Commons, by way of Preſent, forty 
thouſand Buſhels of Wheat, which were to 
be diſtributed and ſhared out among the 


Citizens, there ſprung up a great many 


Actions and Suits againſt Baſtards, by vir- 


tue of that Edict, which till that time had 


not been known, nor taken notice of; and 


ſeveral Perſons beſides were trapann'd and 


inſnar'd by falſe Accuſations. There were 


| little leſs than five thouſand, who were 


caught in this State-trap, and having loſt 


the Freedom of the City were fold for 


Slaves; and thoſe who induring the Teſt 


remained in the Government, and paſt 


muſter for right Athenians, were found up- 


Pericles 
his Propo- 


ſal to re- 


peal it. 


on the Poll to be fourteen thouſand and 
forty Perſons in number. £4 

Now tho it look*d ſomewhat odd and 
ſtrange, that a Law, which had been car- 
ried on ſo far againſt ſo many People, 
ſhould be broken and cancel'd again by the 


ſame Man that made it; yet the preſent Ca- 


lamity and Diſtreſs, which Pericles labour'd 
under as to his Family, broke ro all 
Objections 
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Objections, and prevaiPd with the Achenians 
to pity him, as one who by thoſe Loſſes and 
Misfortunes had ſufficiently been puniſhed 
for his former Arrogance and Haughtineſs. 
And therefore being of Opinion, that he had 
been ſeverely handled by Divine Vengeance, 


from which he had ſuffered fo much, and 


that his Requeſt was ſuch as became a 
Man to ask and Men to grant; they 


yielded that he ſhould inroll his Baſtard- n 
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Ba 


Son in the Regiſter of his own Ward by his % on 


neſians in a Sea- fight near the Iſlands called 
Arginuſz, was put to Death by the People, 


together with his Fellow-Citizens, his 


Collegues in that Commiſſion. 


About that time, when his Son was in- Pericles | 


. =", . legitima- 
paternal Name. This very Son of his after- — 


ward, when he had defeated the Pelopon- 


rolPd, it ſhould ſeem, the Plague ſeiz'd n 2 


ricles, not with ſharp and violent Fits, as it 


did others that had it, but with a dull 
and lingring Diſtemper, through various 


Changes and Alterations, leiſurely by little 
and little waſting the ſtrength of his Body, 


and undermining the noble Faculties of his 
Soul. So that Theophraſtus in his Morals, 


having made a moot- point, Whether Mens 


Manners change with their Fortunes, and 
their Souls being jogg'd and diſturb'd by 


the Ailings of their Bodies do ſtart aſide 
from the + ules of Virt ue; liath left it upon 


Record, that Pericles, when he WAS ſick, | 


Vu | thewd | 
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 ſhew'd one of his Friends that came to viſit 
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Wears an him an Amulet or Charm, that the Wo. 
ie 4, men had hung about his Neck; as much as 


Necks 


to ſay, that he was very ſick indeed, when 


he would admit of or indure ſuch a 'Foole- 


ry as that was. 
When he was drawing on and near his 
time, the beſt of the Citizens, and thoſe of 
his Friends, who were left alive, ſitting a- 
bout him, were diſcourſing of his Virtue 


_ 4 bis and Authority, how great it was, and were 


deere di. reckoning up his famous Actions and At- 


e ED ef chievements, and the number of his Victo- 


ries; for there were no leſs than nine Tro- 
phies, which he as their chief Commander 
and Conqueror of their Enemies had Thek 


for the Honour of the City and State. Theſe 


- things they talk d of = _— hem- 
5 Shout as though he di 


not underſtand or 
mind what they faid, but had been utterly 
| bereft of his Senſes. But he had liſtned al 


He mer. the while, and given good heed to all the 
8 Paſſages of their Diſcourſe; and ſpeaking 


a warthy 


Reply. 


out to them ſaid, that he wondered _ 
{hould commend aad take notice of tho 


things in him, which were as much owing 


to Fortune as to any thing elſe, and had 


. happen'd to many other Captains in for- 


mer Times as well as to him; and that 


at the ſame time they ſhould not ſpeak or 


make mention of that which was the moſt 
excellent and greateſt thing of all. For, ſaid 


he, 
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he, there was neter any of all my Fellow 
Citizens that ever wore Black, or put on 
Moarning, upon my account or long of me: 
— that he had not in all hi GOo- 
vernment been the Cauſe of any one's 
Death, either by ordering or procuring it. 

A brave Man, a wonderful great Perſo- 4% ze 
nage, without all peradventure! not only miun of 
upon the account of his gentle Behaviour 
and mild Temper, which all along in the 
many affairs of his Life, and thoſe ſhrewd 
Animoſities which lay upon him, he con- 
ſtantly kept up and maintain'd, but alſo of 
his generous great Spirit and high Seati- 
ment, that he efteem'd that to be the beſt 
of all his good Qualities, that having been 
in ſuch an abſolute uncoatroulabie Power, 
as he had had, he never had gratified his 
Envy or his Paſſion in any thing to an o- 
ther Man's hurt, nor ever had treated any 
Enemy of his, as if he were incurable, that 
is, unreconcileable, and one who in time 
might not become a Friend. And to me it 73x god 
appears that this one thing of him did make 21 
that otherwiſe childiſh and arrogant Title 4e the 
they gave him in nicknaming him Olympi- Title Fo- 
us (that is, the Heavenly or Godlike ) to be Hm pins. 
without Envy and truly becoming him; 1 
mean his kind and courteous Carriage, and 
2 pure and untainted unblemiſh'd Conver- 

{ation in the height of Power and Place. Ac- 
cording to thoſe Apprehenſions and Reſent- 
Uu 2 ments 
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ments we have of the Gods themſelves 
in their kind: whom, upon this account 
that they are naturally the Authors of 
all Good things, and are not the Authors 
of any Evil, we do think worthy to rule 

and govern the World. n 
The Poets Not as the Poets rudely fancy, who con- 
— founding us with their fooliſh unmannerly 
vibe Pai. Conceits and Opinions, are taken tardy in 
ons to the their own Poems and fictious Stories, when 

Gods. they call the Place indeed wherein they ſay 

the Gods made their abode, a ſecure and 
auiet Seat, free from all Hazards and Com- 
motions, not troubled with Winds, nor 
darkned with Clouds; but at all times alike 
ſhining round about with a ſoft Serenity and 
a pure Light, inaſmuch as ſuch a temper d 
Station 15 moſt agreeable and ſuitable for a 
bleſſed and immortal Nature to live in: and | 
| yet in the mean while do affirm that the | 

Gods themſelves are full of Trouble, and 

Enmity, and Anger, and other Paſſions 


Men that have any underſtanding. But this 
will perhaps ſeem a ſubject fitter for ſome 
other Conſideration, and that ought to be 
treated of in ſome other place. ts 

Pericles Well! the Succeſs of publick Affairs af- 
7% ter Pericles his death did beget a quick and 
Death. ſpeedy ſenſe of his Loſs, and want and de- 

fire of ſuch a Conduct as his had been. For | 
thoſe who, while he lived, ill reſented his 
great 


which no way become or belong to even | 


r SF PERICLES. 
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— Authority, as that which eclipſed 


em and darkned their Lights, preſent- 
ly after his quitting the Stage making trial 
of other Orators and Demagogues, did 
readily acknowledge that there never had 
been in Nature ſuch a Diſpoſition as his 

was, either more moderate and reaſona- 
dle in the height of that State he took 
upon him, or more grave and ſolemn in 


the Methods of that Mildneſs which he 


uſed. And that invidious pretended jj, fem. 
| Arbitrary Power, about which they madeing abi. 


ſuch a noiſe, and formerly gave it the” 


excuſed 


arineſs 


Name of Monarchy and Tyranny, did and cm- 
then appear to have been the chief Ram- ended. 


part and Bulwark of Safety, which the 
Government and Common-wealth had. 


| So great a Corruption, and ſuch abun- 
| dance of wicked IIl-humours had got in- 


to publick Affairs, which he by 1 
11 


them weak and low did cover and d 


guiſe from being much taken notice of, 


and by curbing of them did hinder them 


ous Impunity. 


from growing incurable through a licenti- 


Tie End of Perieles's Life. 


TL 


The Tranſlator of Pericler's 
Life his Advertiſement to 
the Reader. 


CYU R great Author having a peculiar Idiom of his 


own, and g Propriety of Stile by himſelf, in the | 


uſe of ſuch Words and Phraſes, as are hardly to be 
met with in any other Greek Writer; it would require 
as much Pains, and take up as much Paper to j 700 
the Tranſlation, as it did to make it, I ſball only 
charge this vacant Page with two or three brief Notes | 
of that nature. 


Ceſar ſeeing belike—- took occaſion to ask. ] In 
the Greek it is, i 5 Kaiongws forxe, 3vnedmoey. Where 
de Tome, ſtanding in the middle as it doth, is referrible 
to both Verbs : that he ſaw them as it hapned, that is, 
delike; and that as it was meet or apt for one to do | 

he ask't them, that is, as I expreſt it, he took occa- | 
ſion to ask. . 1 


Bitch-fac'd. J So properly kurs ſignifies, That 
which follows, and Born without a Maiden-head, 
aliudes to a Paſſage in Petronius Arbiter, where 
Quartilla I tale it, ſpeaking of ber ſelf, ſaith thus > | 
Junonem iratam habeam, fi me unquam memini 
fuiſſe virginem : meaning, that ſhe had been 4 Whore 
time out of mind, and could not her ſelf remember 

that ever ſhe was a Maid, ER 
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: Tranſlated from the < Quand, 
By ants rep eee 


— » 


ons of Pericles, let us now 


eed 
to the Life of Fabius. It 8 fad, 


. that the firſt of the Name was a Son of Her- 
| cules, and of a Nymph, or ſome Woman 


of that Country, who brought him forth 
on the Banks of Tiber, and that he was a 


| Perſon famous and powerful in Rome: 


Others will have it, that they were firſt. 
called Fodians, becauſe the Race of them 
delighted indigging Pir-falls for wild Beaſts, 
and that in proceſs of Time, and by corrup- 
tion of Language, * grew to be called 

= 2.Y Fabians. 
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Maximus into his Family, was alſo by way 

of Nick- name called Verrucoſus from a Wart 
on his upper Lip; and in his Childhood they 
in like manner na med him Ovicula, by rea- 
ſon of his extream mildneſs of Nature. His 
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Fabians. But theſe things be they true 
or falſe, certain it is, that this Family hath 
for a long time yielded great ſtore of emi- 


nent Perſons; our Fabius, who was fourth 


in deſcent from that Fabius Rutilianus, who 
firſt brought the Honourable Sirname of 


ſlowneſs in Speaking, his long labour and 


pains in Learning, his little concern in the 
Sports and Divertiſements of his Equals, his 


eaſie ſubmiſſion to every Body, as if he had 


no Will of his own, made thoſe who judged 
| ſuperficially of him (the number of which 


ſort of Judges is — the greateſt) eſteem 
him inſenſible and {1 


of his Courage, and greatneſs of his Mind. 


But as ſoon as he came into Employ- 
ments, his Virtues exerted and ſhewed 


themſelves; his reputed Dulneſs did then 


upid; and few were 
they, who could penetrate into the firmneſs 


appear to be the ſteddineſs and intrepid 


bravery of his Soul; his ſlowneſs in Words 


and Actions, to be the Effect of a conſumma- 
ted Prudence, which always la id them by, 


till they were thorowly ripe; and his eaſie 
compliance to the bent of others, to be 


a noble Pride of his Heart, thinking it 


beneath him to contend about trifles. 


Fabian, 


AF 
{ 
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Fabius, conſidering that the Grandeur 
of Rome proceeded from Military Virtue, 
and was by the ſame means to be preſerved, 
did therefore inure his Body to labor and ex- 
erciſe, wiſely judging that natural ſtrength 
was the beſt Armor: He alſo train'd him- 


ſelf in the Art of ſpeaking and perſwad ing; 
for Words and Diſcourſes are the Engines, 
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Fabius by 


generous 
Purpoſes 


aſpires to 
Renown, 


by which Minds are moved. And he attai- 


ned to ſuch a kind of Eloquence, that his 


manner of {peaking and of acting was per- 


fectly the fame: for tho it had not 


much of Ornament, nor Artifice, yet there 


was in it great weight of Senſe; it was 
ſtrong and ſententious, much after the way 


neral Oration upon the Death of his Son, 


Who died Conſul, which he recited before 


the People. N 
He was five times Conſul, and in his firſt 


ans, whom he defeated in a ſet Battle, 


from whence they never after made any In- 


rode, nor Depredations upon their Neigh- 
bours. After this Hannibal came into Itah, Hanni- 
who at his firſt Entrance having gained a bal fit 
great Battle near the River Trebia, tra vers d ss, 


| 


all Tuſcany with his victorious Army, and 
deſolating the Country round about, filld 
Rome it ſelf with Aſtoniſhment and Terror. 

755 Beſides 


of Thacydides. We have yet extant his Fu- 


Conſul ſhip had the Honour of a Triumpm 
for the Victory he ee upon the Ligari- 


and drove them to take ſhelter in the 4%, 


mirch into 
Italy. 
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Beſides unuſual Thunder and Lightning 
then hapning, the report of ſeveral ill-boding 
Portents did mach increaſe this popular 
Conſternation. For it was faid, that ſome 
Targets did ſweat Blood; that at Antium, 
when they reap'd their Corn, many of the 


Ears were flPd with Blood: That it had 


rained Fire; that the Phalerians had en 
the Heavens open, and ſeveral Scrolls in 


forms of Lots falling down, in one of which 


it was plainly writ, Now Mars himſelf does 


 brandiſh his Arms. But theſe Prodigies had 


no effect upon the impetuous and fiery 
Temper of the Conſul Flaminlus, whoſe na- 


tural promptneſs had been much heightned 
by his late Victory over the Gauls, — 


h 
he fought them contrary tothe Order of t 

Senate and the Advice of his Collegue ; fo 
that nothing would fatisfie lum but a Bat- 


tle with Hannibal. Fabius on the other 


fide thought it not ſeaſonable to engage 
with the Enemy; not that he mucli regar- 
ded thoſe talk'd of Prodigies, which he took 


to be either fictitious or caſual ; but in re- 


ard the Carthaginian Army was in a wa- 
Ring condition, without a poſſibility of Re- 
cruits, without Magazines, the Soldiers un- 
paid; fo that their 7 hope and fafety 
was in a Battle: But if let alone, watch'd 
and obſerved, the neighbouring Gariſons 
in the mean time being well ſecur'd, and the 
Raman Allies defended, their Vigour ww | 
OO 
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ſoon expire, like a Flame for want of Ali- 
ment. Theſe weighty Reaſons prevail not Fabius's 
with Flaminius, who proteited, he would tun 1. 
never ſuffer that the Enemy ſhould advance efe#ual to 
one ſtep further, and that he would not 8 
reduc'd, like Camillus in former time, to 
fight for Rome within the Walls of Rome. 
Accordingly he ordered the Tribunes to 
draw out the Army into the Field ; and as 
he would not be diſſuaded by the reaſons 
of his Collegue from this precipitous Reſo- 
lution, ſo neither was he deterr'd by an ill 
prefaging Accident which befel him at his 
| ſetting forth; for he no ſooner got on 
Horſeback, but the Beaſt fell into fo vi- 
olent a fit of trembling and bounding, that 
he caſt his Rider headlong on the Ground. 
This notwithſtanding, away he marcheth 
up to Hannibal, who was poſted near the 
Lake Traſimena in Tuſcany. And it is to 
be obſerv'd, that during the Ingagement, 
there hapned fo great an Earthquake, that 
1t deſtroyed ſeveral Towns, altered the 
' courſe of Rivers, tore off the Tops of Moun- 
rains: yet ſuch was the Eagerneſs of the 
Combatants, that they were ſenſible of 
no other Concuſſion or Agitation, but 
| what themſelves made. Fo oo 
In this Battle Flaminius fell, having gi- He dies 
ven many proofs of his Strength and ke OE. 
rage, and round about him lay all the bra- © 
veſt of the Army: In the whole, Fifteeen 
_ thouſand 
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thouſand were killed, and as many made 
Priſoners. Hannibal, deſirous to beſtow Fu- 
neral Honours upon the Body of Flaminius, 
made diligent ſearch after it, but could ne- 


ver find what became of it. Though the 


Loſs was fo conſiderable, yet there was no 


Art uſed to diſſemble it at Rome; as there 


had been, upon the former Ingagement near 
Trebia: for then, neither the General who 
writ, nor the Expreſs who told the News, 


related it otherwiſe thanas a drawa Battle, 


With equal Loſs on either fide : But now, 
as ſoon as Pomponius the Pretor had the In- 


telligence, he cauſed the People to aſſemble, 
and without diſguiſing the Matter, told 


them plainly, We are beaten (O Romans) 


our Army is defeated, the Conſul Flaminius 


For your Safety, The fame Commotion, 
which a furious Wind doth cauſe in the O- 


# killed; think therefore, what is to be done 


cean, did theſe Words of the Pretor raiſe in 


the Minds of fo vaſt a Multitude : But the 


rage of their Grief being a little over, the 
Danger at hand did at laſt awaken their 
Judgments into a Reſolution to chuſe a Di- 
| Qator, who by the Sovereign Authority of 


his Office, and by his Perſonal Capacity of 
Wiſdom and Courage, might be able to ma- 
nage the publick Affairs, become almoſt de- 
ſperate, and to fit at the Helm in fo great 
a Storm. Their Choice unanimouſly fell 


Fabius by 
general 
Conſent . 
choſen Di- 
Aater. 


upon Fabius, 11 whom was join'd a vene- 


rable 


Foot, they wou 
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rable Gravity of Manners, with a Spirit not 


to be daunted with any Difficulty or Dan- 
ger; whoſe Age was ſo far advanced, as to 


ive him Experience, without taking from 
fim the vigour of Action: ſo that his Body 
could execute what his Soul deſign'd; and 


in him was the happy mixture of Caution 
and Boldneſs. Fabius being thus inſtalled 


in the Office of Dictator, in the firſt place 


he gave the Command of the Horſe to La- 
cius Miuutius; and next he asked leave of 


the Senate for himſelf, that in time of Battle 
he might ſerve on Horſe-back, which by an 


Antient Law amongſt the Romans was 


forbid to their Generals ; whether it were, 


that placing their . Strength in their 
Id have their Commanders 


in Chief poſted amongſt them; or elſe let 


them know, that how great ſoever their 
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Authority were, the People and Senate were 


ſtill their Maſters, of whom they muſt ask 
leave. But then again, to make the Autho- 
rity of his Charge more awful, and to ren- 


der the People more ſubmiſs and obedient 


to him, he cauſed himſelf to be accompa- 


nied with four and twenty Lictors; and 


when the Conſul came to viſit him, he ſent 
him word, that at his Audience he ſhould 


diſmiſs his Lictors with their Faſces (tlie 


only as a private Perſon. 


enſigns of Authority) and appear before him 


The 
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5 22 The firſt ſolemn Action of his Dictature 
formance of was to order publick Prayers to be made to 
Buse“ the Gods, and to admoniſh the People, that 
8 their late Overthrow did not befall them 
through want of Courage in their Souldiers, 
but through the neglect of Divine Ceremo. 
nies in the General. He therefore exhorted 
them not to fear the Enemy, but by extra- 
ordinary Honours to appeaſe the Gods. This 
he did, not to fill their Minds with Super- 
ſtition, but only to raiſe their Courage, 
and leſſen in them the fear of the Enemy, 
by making them believe, that Heaven was 
on their ſide. In order hereunto the Sibyl- 
line Books were conſulted, in which they 
_ conceived, the ſecrets of Deſtiny and future 
Events were to be learnt; but whoever 
look*d into them, was under a tye of Secre- 
cy not to reveal what they found. After 
this he aſſembled the People, and made a 
Vow before them to offer in Sacrifice the 
whole Product of the next Seaſon all Italy 
over, of the Cows, Goats, Swine, Sheep, 
both ia the Mountains and the Plains : 
and the more to ſolemnize this great Vo, 
he commanded the preciſe ſum of 333 Se- 
ſterces, and 333 Pence, and one third of a 
Penny, to be expended upon feſtival Games 
in honourof the Gods. What his Myſtery 
might be in that number is not eaſy to de- 
termine, unleſs it were in regard of the Per- 
fection of the Number of three, as being the 


firſt 
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firſt of odd Numbers, the firſt that contains 
in it ſelf multiplication, with all the other 
Properties belonging to any whatſoever 
Numbers beſides. 5 
In this manner Fabius having raiſed the ze pre- 
hearts of the People, by making them be- 7 w- 
lieve that the Gods took their Part, and == > 
by the ſame means having made them ſup- Hannibal 
ple and pliant to his Will, he, for his own 
part, plac'd his whole Confidence in him- 
felt, believing that the Gods beſtowed Vi- 
tory and good Fortune only upon the vali- 
ant and the prudent. Thus prepar'd, he 
ſet forth to oppoſe Hannibal, not with in- 
tention to fight him, but to wait upon 
him, to ſtraiten his Quarters, to cut off his 
- Proviſions, and by fo doing to make his 
victorious Army moulder away, and con- 
ſume with Penury and Want. With this 
deſign he always incamp'd on the higheſt 
_ Grounds, where their Horſe could have no 
Acceſs to bim. He ſtill kept pace with 
them; when they marched he followed 
them ; when they incamped he did the 
ſame, but at ſuch a diſtance as not to be 
compell'd to an Ingagement, and always 
keeping upon the Hills, free from the In- 
ſults of their Horſe : by which means he 
gave them no reſt, but kept them in a 
continual Alarm. 1 © 
But this his dilatory fencing way gare 
occaſion both at Rome, and even in his own 
DO e Camp, 
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Camp, to ſuſpect his want of Courage; 
and this Opinion prevaiPd alſo in Hanniba/”s 
Army, who was himſelf the only Man 
who was not deceived, and who clearly 
ſaw his own Ruin in his Enemies Con- 
Hannibal duct. Wherefore he reſolved with all the 
— 4 Hy tsand Ng es of 1 to break his Mea- 
_ drowkes ſures, and fo bring Fabius to an Ingage- 
OS ment ; like a — Wreſtler, who — 


engage. eth every Opportunity to get good hold 
and cloſe with his Adverſary. Sometimes 


he draws up his Men to the very Intrench- 
ments of the Eneny, reproaching the Ro- 
mans With their Cowardiſe, ſo to exaſpe- 
rate and incenſe then againſt their Gene- 
ral; then again he * 2 a Retreat to a 


good diſtance, that fo he might draw them 
out to fall upon his Rear. At other times 
in ſight of the Roman Camp he waſtes and 
buras the Countries round, to increaſe the 


Clamour of the People againſt Fabias. All 


this Artifice though it had no effect upon 
the Firmneſs and Conſtancy of the Dicta- 


tor, yet upon the common Souldiers, and 
even upon the General of the Horſe himſelf 
it had too great an Operation: For this Mi- 


nutius began to have a Contempt of the 


General, and his way of proceed ing, which 
he mi ſconſtrued to be a timorous Cuncta- 
tion; ſo that in his Harangues he humou- 
red the Souldiery in their mad fondneſs 
of coming to a Battle, and in their ors 

an 
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| and Reproaches which they caſt upon Fa- 
bis; calling him the Pedagogue of Han- 
nibal, ſince he did nothing elſe but follow 
him up and down, and look and wait upon 
him. At the ſame time they cried up Mi. 
nutius for the only Captain worthy to com- 

mand the Romans, whoſe Vanity and Pre- 
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ſumption did thereupon ſwell to that de- 


gree, that he inſolently rallied Fabias's In- 
campments upon the Mountains, ſaying, 


that he lodged them there, as on a Thea- 


tre, to behold the Flames and Deſolation of 


their Country. And in his vain fit he would 
ſometimes ask the very Friends and Dome- 


ticks of the General, whether it were not 


his meaning by ſo leading them from Moun- 


ta in to Mountain, to carry them at laſt (ha- 


ving no hopes on Earth) up into Heaven, 
and hide them in the Clouds from Hanni- 
bal's Army? When his Friends related theſe 


things to the Dictator, perſuading him, 


that to avoid the general Obloquy, and 
the danger that might there upon enſue, he 


would ingage the Enemy: His anſwer was, 


I ſhould be more faint-hearted than they make 
me, if through fear of idle Reproaches 1 


ſbould abandon 


my own Reaſon. It is no in- 


glorious thing to have fear for the ſafety of 
our Country. That Man is not fit to rule 
| others, who ſhall be ſtartled and give ground 
upon the noiſe of Rumours and Calumnies; for 
in ſo doing he 8 and his Govern- 
= 


„ a_ 
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ment to the Fancy of thoſe whom he ought to 
command. | 
Trough But an overſight of Haunibal, at this time 
3 committed, did happily allay theſe Diſtem- 


Language pers in the Roman Camp: For he, deſirous 


he commit s tor 


E cee b.. to refreſh his Horſe in ſome good Paſture. 
. grounds, drew off his Army, and ordered 


bis Guides to conduct him to Caſinum. They Fe 
miſtaking him, by reaſon of his ill pronoun- 


cing the Latin Tongue, led him and his Ar- 


my to the Town of Caſilinum, near Campa- 


nia, which the River Vulturnus divides in 


two: The Country about it is a Valley 


_ circled round with Mountains, which in- 


largeth it ſelf towards the Sea, near which 


that River overflowing, cauſeth a great 


deal of Marſh Ground; and at laſt diſchar- 


ging it ſelf into the Sea, makes a very un- 
ſafe Coaſt, without any Harbour. As ſoon 
as Hannibal was entred into this Valley, 
Fabius diſpatch'd four thouſand choice Men 


ro ſeize the entrance into it, and ſtop him 


up; and lodged the reſt of his Army upon 
the neighbouring Hills in the moſt advan- 


tageous places: but at the ſame time he de- 
tached a commanded Party of his lighteſt 
armed Men to fall upon Hannibals Rear; 
which they did with ſuch Succeſs, that they 
fr hundred of them, and put the 
whole Army in diforder. Hannibal, finding 


cut off eig 


the Error and tlie Danger he was fallen in- 
to, immediately cauſed the poor Guides to 


2 
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be hang d, which fatisfy*d his Revenge, but 


did not leſſen his — 4 For his Enemies 
y 


were ſo advantageouſly poſted, that there 
were no hopes of — thro them, 
and his Soldiers began to deſpair of ever 
coming out of thoſe Straits. 


J91 


Thus reduc'd, Hannibal had recourſe to His Stra- 


this Stratagem; he cauſed two thouſand 


Fagem to 


Head of Oxen, which he had in his Camp, = 8 


Shepherds and Herdſmen of the Hills a- 


bout. But when the Fire had burnt down 


the Horns of the Beaſts to the quick, they 


no longer obſerved their ſober Pace, but 
unruly with their Pain, they ran diſpers'd 
about toſſing their Heads, and ſcattering 
the Fire round about them. This became a 
ſurpriſing ſpectacle to the Romans, eſpeci- 
ally to thoſe who guarded the Paſſages, who 
being at ſome diſtance from the main Body, 
and ſeeing the Fire on the ſudden diſper- 
png it ſelf on every ſide, as if the Enemy 
ac 


deſign'd to ſurround them, in great 


a Fright 


Paſs. 
to have Torches and dry Bavens well faſt- 5 


ned to their Horns, and lighting them in 
the beginning of the Night, he ordered the 
Beaſts to be fairly and ſoftly drove on to- 
_ wards the Paſſages out of the Valley; when 
this was done, he made his Army with 
great ſilence march after them. The Oxen 
ar firſt kept a ſlow orderly Pace, and with 
their lighted Heads reſembled an Army 
marching by Night, frighting only the 
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fright and amazement, quitted their Poſt, 
and precipitouſly retired to their Camp on 

the Hills. They were no ſooner gone, but 


a light body of HannibaPs Men, according 
to his order, immediately ſeiz'd the Paſſa- 
ges, and ſoon after the whole Army, with 


all the Baggage, came up and ſafely march- 
ed through the Paſſes. Fabius, before the 
night was over, quickly found out the 


trick; for ſome of the Beaſts with their 
flaming Heads fell into the hands of his 
Men ; but for fear of an Ambuſh in the 
Dark, he kept his Men all night to their 


Arms inthe Camp: And as ſoon as it was 
dap, he charged the Enemy in the Rear, 
where many fell; and - reaſon of the 
Straits, and uneveneſs of the Paſlages, the 
diſorder had like to have been general over 


the whole Panick Army, but that Hannibal 
ſpeedily detached from his Van a Body of 


| Spaniards, who of themſelves active and 
nimble, were accuſtomed to the climbi 


of Mountains: Theſe briskly attacked the 


Roman Troops, who were in heavy Ar- 
mour, and routing the foremoſt, gave ſuch 


a check to Fabias, that he was no longer 
ina condition to follow the Enemy. This 
Fabius. Action brought a ſtrange obloquy and con- 


a a l 1 
"cunts tempt upon the Dictator: They ſaid, it 
evil be- Was now manifeſt, that he was not only 


hen of. 


inferior to his Adverfary (what they al- 
ways thought) in Courage, but even in 


EE Xx Ju M9 
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And Hannibal (maliciouſly) to improve 
their hatred againſt him, marched with his 
Army cloſe to the Lands and Poſſeſſions of 
Fabius; and then giving orders to his Sol- 
diers to burn and deſtroy all the Country 
about, he forbad them upon pain of — 
to do the leaſt damage in the Territories 
of the Roman General, and placed Guards 
for their 1 f 4 Theſe matters reported 
at Rame, had that effect with the People 
which Hannibal deſired. Their Tribunes 
raiſed a thouſand Storys againſt him, chieffy 
at the inſtigation of Metellus, who not 
ſo much out of hatred to him, as out of 
friendſhip to Minutius, whoſe Kinſman he 
was, thought 1 depreſſing Fabius to raiſe 
his Friend. The Senate on their part was 
alſo offended with him, for the Bargain he 
had made with Hannibal about the ex- 
change of Priſoners, of which the condi- 
tions were, that after the exchange made of 
Man for Man, if any on either fide remain- 
ed, they ſhould be redeemed at the price 
of two hundred and fifty Drachms a Head; 
and upon the whole account there remain- 
ed two hundred and forty Romans unex- 
changed. They not only refuſed to allow 
Mony for the Ranſoms, but alſo reproach- 
ed Fabius for making a Contract ſo contra- 
ry to the Honour and Intereſt of the 
Commonwealth, in redeeming thoſe Men 
at ſo dear a rate, who had cowardly ſuffer- 
XX 3 „ 
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ed themſelves to be taken by the Enemy, 
Fabius heard and endur'd all this with in- 


vincible Patience: but having no _— by 


him, and on the other fide being reſolved 


to keep his Word with Hannibal, he dif. 
patch'd his Son to Rome, to ſell Land, and 
to bring with him the price, ſufficient to 


diſcharge the Ranſoms ; which was punc- 


tually perform'd by his Son, and accord. 
ingly the Priſoners were delivered to him; 
amongſt whom many that were able, of. 


fered when they were releaſed, to repay 


the Mony of their Ranſom, but Fabias 

would not permit them to do it 
About this time Fabius was called to 

Rome by the Prieſts, to aſſiſt (according to 


the Duty of his Office) at ſome of their 


ſolemn Sacrifices ; whereby he was forced 
to leave the Command of the Army with 


Minatias : but before he parted, he charged 
him, and intreated him in his Abſence, not 


to come to a Battel with Hannibal. His 
Commands, his Intreaties, and his Advice 
were loſt upon Minutius; for his Back was 


no ſooner turn'd, but the new General im- 


mediately fought all occaſions to fight the 


Minutius Enemy. And notice being brought him, 


in Fabi- 
 U8's ab- 
ſence at- ) fe 
_— derable Party of them, doing great Execu- 
art ha- . 
* 


that Hannibal had ſent out a great part of 
his Army to forage, he fell upon a conſi- 


tion, and driving them to their very Camp, 
with no little Terror to the reſt, who ap- 


pPrehended 


S2 S 
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prehended their breaking in upon them: 


but in the mean time Hannibal had drawn 


his Men up into a Body, and Minutius 


without any loſs made his retreat. This 


Succeſs did much increaſe the boldneſs and 


preſumption of Minut ius, and fill'd the Sol- 
diers Minds with a contempt of the Enemy, 
and with a longing deſire of a Battel. The 
News was ſuddenly ſpread about Rome, and 
then was Fabius heard to ſay thoſe memo- 
rable words, That he dreaded nothing more, 
for the ſafety of Rome, than the ſucceſs of 
Minutius. But the People were mad with 
Joy, and Metellus, who was then their Tri- 
|  bune, made an Oration to them, in which 
he infinitely extoPd the Valour of Minu- 


tias, and fell bitterly upon Fabius, acculing 


him not only for want of Courage, bur 
even of Loyalty; and nor only him, but 
alſo many others of the moſt eminent and 
conſiderable Perſons in Rome; that by their 
means the Carthaginians had brought the 


War into Itah, cm_— to op- 


preſs and deſtroy the Liberty of the Peo- 


ple: for which end they had put the ſu- 


preme Authority into the hands of a ſingle 
Perſon, who by his ſlowneſs and delays 
might give leiſure to Hannibal to eſtabliſh 


himſelf in 1:4, and thoſe of Carthage time 


and opportunity to ſupply him with freſn 


Succours in order to a total Conqueſt. At 


this Fabius ſtep'd forth, but diſda ind to 


„ make 
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make any reply to his Accuſations ; he onl 
faid, That they ſhould expedite the Sacrifi 
ces, that ſo he might ſpeedily return to the 
Army, to puniſh Minutius, who had preſumed 
to fight contrary to his Orders. He had no 
ſooner pronounced theſe words, but the 


People were immedaately poſſeſs*d with the 


belief, that Minutius ſtood in danger of his 


Life: For it was in the power of the Dicta- 
tor to impriſon, and to put to death; and 


Lemper to outward appearance, would be 


Fabius op- 
Poſed by 
the Tri- 


bune Me- Dictator, but Metellus, whoſe Office of 


Tribune 2 him ſecurity and liberty to 


tellus. 


they feared that Fabius, tho of a mild 


as hard to be appeaſed when irritated, as : 
he was {low to be provoked. And yet no 
body dar*d to contradict the Orders of the 


ſay what he pleaſed; for in the time of a 
Dictature that Magiſtrate only conſerves 
his Authority. He therefore boldly apply" 


himſelf to the People, in the behalf of 


autias, that they ſhould not ſuffer him to 

be made a Sacrifice to the enmity of Fabius, 
nor permit him to be deſtroyed, like the 
Son of Manlius Torquatus who was behea- 
ded by his Father, for a Battel fought and 
won againſt Order. Then he exhorted them 
to take away from Fabius that abſolute 
power of a Dictator, and to put it into 


more worthy Hands, which might better 


manage it for their ſafety and publick good. 
d 


Theſe Impreſſions very much prevail'd up- 
8 on 
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on the People, tho not fo far, as wholly 
to diſpoſſeſs Fabius of the Ditature : But 
they decreed, that Minutius ſhould have 
an equal Authority with the Dictator in 
the Army; which was a thing then with- 
out Precedent, tho not long after it was 
alſo practiſed upon the overthrow at Can- 
ne, when the Dictator, Marcus Junius, 
being with the Army, they choſe at Rome 
Fabius Buteo Dictator, that he might create 
new Senators, to ſupply the Places of 


thoſe who were kill'd, which could be 


performed by no other Magiſtrate. But 
as ſoon as, being enter'd into the Senate, he 
had fill'd thoſe vacant Places with a ſuffici- 
ent Number, he immediately diſmiſſed his 
Lictors with their Faſces, and all his Atten- 
dants, and mingling himſelf like a com- 
mon Perſon with the reſt of the People, hge 

quietly went about his own Affairs. The 
Enemies of Fabias thought they had ſuffi- 

ciently affronted and dejected him, by rai- 
ſing Minutius to be his Equal in Authority; 
but they miſtook the Temper of the Man, 
Who look'd upon their Madneſs as more in- 
jurious to the Commonwealth than to him- 
ſelf: in imitation of Diogenes, who being 
told, that ſome Perſons derided him, made 
Anſwer, But I am not derided; meaning in 
a Philoſophical ſenſe, that a good and a wiſe 
Man was not capable of being affronted or 


diſgraced, becauſe ſuch Injuries made no 


Impreſ- 
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impreſſion upon him. Thus Fabias, with 


great lenity and unconcernedneſs, ſubmit. 


; He divides 


I the army. 


with Mi- 
nut ius. 


ted to this mad Vote of the People; but 
leſt the raſhneſs of Minutius ſhould be there- 
by enabled to run headlong upon ſome dan- 
An Enterpriſe, with all privacy and 
peed he return'd hack to the Army; where 
he found Minutius ſo big and elevated with 
his new Dignity, that a joint Authority 
not contenting him, he required by turns 
to have the Command of the Army, every 
other day. This Fabius rejected, as of too 

dangerous Conſequence, but was content- 
ed (to comply with his imperious Humour) 


that the Army ſhould be divided, and each 
General ſhould command his part. The 
firſt and fourth Legion he took for his own 
| Diviſion, the ſecond and third he delivered 


to Minutius; ſo alſo of the Auxiliary For- 


ces each had an equal ſhare. 


Minatias thus exalted, could not contain 


himſelf from boaſting, even in the pre- 


ſence of Fabius, that now he had humbled 
the mighty Man, who fo lately trampled 


on their Lives and Fortunes. To whom 


the Dictator mildly reply'd, Minutius, you 
miſtake the Enemy; "tis Hannibal, and not 
Fabius, whom you are to combat; but if you 
muſt needs contend with your Collegue, let 


it be in diligence and care for the preſer va- 


tion of Rome,; that it may not be ſaid, 4 
Man jo favour'd by the People, ſerv'd them 


wor/e 
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worſe than he who had been ill treated and 
diſgrac d by them. 

Our young General deſpiſing theſe Ad- 
monitions, as the dotage of ſupercilious 
Age, immediately remov'd with the Body 

of his Army, and incamped by himſelf. 

Hannibal, who was not ignorant of all theſe 
paſſages, lay watching his advantage from 
them: it happen'd, that between his Army 
and that of Minutius, there was a certain 
Eminence which ſeem'd a very advantage- 

_ ous Poſt to incamp upon; it had the pro- 
ſpect of a large Plain about it, and the 
Fields appear'd to be all level and even; and 

yet there were a great many Ditches and 
Hollow neſſes in them, not diſcernable to the 
 Eyeat a diſtance. Hannibal, had he plea- 

ſed, could eaſily have poſſeſs'd himſelf of 
this ground; but he reſerved it for a Bait 

or Train, in a proper ſeaſon, to draw the 
Romans toan Ingagement. Now that Mi- The dange. 
nutius and Fabius were divided, he thought png. 
the opportunity fair for his purpoſe; and Minuti- 
therefore, having in the Night-time lodg- us 10% 
ed a convenient number of his Men in thoſe — 
Ditches and hollow places, early in the bius. 
Morning he ſent forth a ſmall Detachment, 

who xy. fight of M:z«tias poſſeſſed them 
ſelves of that riſing ground. According to 

his expectation, Minutius ſwallow d the bait, 

and firſt ſends out a Party of Dragoons, 

and after them ſome Horſe, to diſlodge the 

8 Enemy. 
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Enemy. And at laſt, when he faw Han- 
nibal in Perſon advancing to the aſſiſtance 


of his Men, he marched with his whole 
Army drawn up, reſolving to make him- 


ſelf Maſter of that Poſt. The Combat for 
ſome time was equal between the foremoſt 


Troops; but as ſoon as Hannibal perceived, 


that the whole Army of the Romans was 
now ſufficiently advanced within the 


Toils he had ſet for them, ſo that their 


Minutius in the Rear. The Surprize and 


Backs and Flanks were open to his Men 
whom he had poſted in thoſe low places; 


he inſtantly gave the Signal, whereupon 
they ruſhed forth, and furioully attacked 


the Slaughter was ſo great, that it ſtruck 


an univerſal Terror through the whole 


Army. The braveſt amongſt them, and 


Minutius himſelf, were in ſuch Aſtoniſn- 


ment, that they were as uncapable of gi- 


ving Orders, as the Soldiery of obeying 


them. Thoſe who ſought to fave them 


ſelves by flight, were intercepted and cut 


in pieces by the Namidian Horſe-men, who 
for that purpoſe had diſpersd themſelves 


about the adjacent Plains, | 
Fabius was not ignorant of this Danger 


, of his | Countrymen : He well foreſaw 


what would happen from the Raſhneſs of 


Miinutius, and the Cunning of Hannibal; 


for which reaſon he kept his Men to their 


Arms, in a readineſs to wait the Event; 


nor 
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nor would he truſt to the Reports of others, 
but he himſelf upon an Eminence in his 
Camp viewed all that paſſed. When there- 
fore he ſaw the Army of Minatius incom- 
paſs'd by the Enemy, and that by their 
Countenance, and ſhifting their Ground, 
they were more diſpoſed to flight than to 
reſiſt; with a pou Sigh, ſtriking his Hand 
upon his Thigh, he ſaid to thoſe about him, 
0 Hercules | how mach ſooner than I expected, 
and yet how much later than he would have 
done, bath Minutius deſtroy d himſelf ! He 
then commanded the Enſigns to march, 
and the Army to follow him, telling them, 
We muſt make haſte to reſcue Minutius, who 
is a valiant Man, and a Lover of his Country; 
and if he hath been too forward to ingage the 
Enemy, at another time we will tell him of it. 
Thus in the Head of his Men Fabius mar- Fabius 
ched up to the Enemy; and in the firſt place . 
he cleared the Plains of thoſe Namidians, ö 
and next he fell upon thoſe who were char- 
ging the Romans in the Rear, running 
down all that made oppoſition, and obli- 
ging the reſt to ſave themſelves by a haſty 
Retreat, leſt themſelves ſhould be environ'd 
as the Romans had been. Hannibal ſeeing 
fo ſudden a change of Affairs, and the great 
Execution done by Fabius beyond the force 
of his Age, opening his way through the 
Ranks that he might join Minutius, wari- 
ly commanded a Retreat, and drew - his 
5 len 
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Men into their Camp: The Romans on 
their part were no leſs contented to retire 
in ſafety. It is reported that upon this oc- 
caſion Hannibal ſaid to his Friends; Did 
not I tell you that this Cloud which always 
hover'd upon the Mountains, would at ſome 


time or other come down with a Storm « 


us? Fabius, after his Men had Ns 


the Spoils of the Field, retir'd to his own 


Camp, without ſaying any harſh or re- 


proachful thing to his Collegue ; who alſo 


on his part gathering his Army together 
in this manner deliver'd himſelf _ 


Never to commit 4 Fault is above the force 


of human Nature; but to learn and improve 
| by the Faults we have committed, is that 
| which becomes 4 good and 4 prudent Man, 


Some Reaſons | may have to accuſe Fortune, 


but I have many more to thank her: for in 4 


fem Hours ſhe hath cured a long Miſtake, and 


taught me, that I am not the Man who ſhould 


command others, but have need of another to 
cammand me; and that we are not to contend 


for 4 Victor) over thoſe to whom it is our ad- 


 wantage to yield, Therefore for the future 


the Dictator muſt be your Commander; but 
in Gratitude towards him I will ſtill be your 
Leader, and always be the firſt to obey his 


Minutius Orders. Having ſaid this, he commanded 


ſenſible of 
his Error, 


Fabius. 


the Roman Eagles to march forward, and 


| ſubmits to all his Men to follow him in their Orders in- 
to the Camp of Fabius. The Fabians ſtood 
amazed 
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amazed at the novelty of the ſight, and 
were anxious and doubtful what the mean- 
ing might be. When he came near the Di- 
ccator's Tent, Fabius went forth to meet 
him, and he preſently laid his Colours 
at his Feet, calling him with a loud Voice 
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his Father, and the Army commanded by 


him, the Patrons of his Liberty; and after 


ſeveral Civilities and Congratulations, he 
thus addreſſed himſelf to the DiQator : 


Jou have this Day (Fabius) obtain d a doable 


Victory; one by your Valour and Conduit ap- 


on your Enemies, and another by your Huma- 


nity ana Compaſſion u pon your Collegue . Toa | 
have at once preſerved us and inſtructed as; 


and when we were ſhameful beaten by Hanni- 
bal, you reftor'd as to our Honour and our 


| Safety; and inſtead of him, Fabius more 


honoarably is now our Victor. Wherefore I 
can call you 


ter this, he threw himſelf with great ten- 
derneſs and ſubmiſſion into the Arms of 


by no other Name but that of 4 
Father, ſince you have not only at this pre- 
ſent given Life to me, but (as a common 


Parent) to all theſe who are under me. Af- 


the Dictator; and in the ſame manner the 


Soldiers of each Army embraced one ano- 


ther with an Exceſs of Gladneſs and Tears 


of Joy. | 


Not long after Fabias laid down the 


Dictature, and new Conſuls were created. 


Thoſe, who immediately ſucceeded, ob- 
ſerv'd 
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ſerv'd the ſame method in managing the 
War, and avoided all Occaſions of fighting 
Hannibal in a pitch'd Battel; they only 
ſuccour'd their Allies, and preſerv'd the 
Towns from falling off to the Enemy. But 
afterwards when Terentius Varro (a Man of 
obſcure Birth, but very popular and bold) 
had obtain'd the Conſulſhip, he ſoon made 
it appear, that by his Raſhneſs and Igno- 
rance, he would expoſe the Commonwealth 
to the laſt hazard : For it was his Cuſtom 


to declaim in all Aſſemblys, that as long 
as the Counſels of Fabius prevail'd in Rome, 
there would never bean end of the War; 


and he made his brags, that whenever he 


ſhould get ſight of the Enemy, he would 


free Italy from the Arms of Strangers. With 
theſe Promiſes he ſo prevaiPd with the cre- 


dulous Multitude, that he rais'd a greater 
Army than had ever yet been ſent out of 


Rome. There were liſted fourſcore thou- 


ſand fighting Men; but that which gave 
Confidence to the Populace, did at the ſame 
time very much terrify and deject the wiſe 


and experienced, and none more than Fabi- 


us: For if ſo great a Body, and the Flower 
of the Roman Youth ſhould be cut off, 


they could not ſee any reſource for the ſafe- 
ty of Rome. Wherefore they addreſsd them- 


ſelves to the other Conſul, Paulus Æmilius, 


a Man of great Experience in War, but ha- 


ted by the common People; who formerly 


upon 
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upon ſome diſplea ſure had ſet a Mul& upon 
him. This other Ctiſul they encourage to 
withſtand the temerity of his Collegue, = 
telling him, if he will 12 ſerve his N 
Country, he muſt no leſs oppoſe Varro than Vx: 
Hannibal, ſince both conſpired to decide © 
the Fate of Rome by a Battel. It is more Fabius's 
reaſonable ( ſaid Fabius to him) that you — - 
 ſhoald believe me than Varro in matters re- Paulus 
lating to Hannibal, when I tell you, that if Emilius. 
for this Tear you abſtain from fighting with 
him, either his Army will of it ſelf moulder 
away and be deſtroyed, or elſe he will be glad 
to depart, and free Italy from thoſe trouble- 
ſome Gueſts, This evidently appears, in- 
aſmuch, that notwith ſtanding his Vickories, 
none of the Countries or Towns of Italy come 
in to him, and that now his Army is not the 
third part of what it was at firſt, To this 
| Paulus Amilize is ſaid to have reply'd, 
Did I only conſider my ſelf, I ſhould rather 
chuſe to be expoſed to the Weapons of Hanni- 
bal, than to the Suffrages of my fellow Citi- 
rens, whoſe Rancour | am ſure to increaſe a- 
gainſt me, if I avoid ingaging the Enemy); yet 
ſince the Life of Rome is at ſtake, I will rather 
in my Conduct pleaſe and obey Fabius, than all 
the World beſides. But theſe good Meaſures 
were broken by the ambitious importunity 
of Varro; for when they were both come 
to the Army, nothing would content this 
Favorite of the People, but a ſeparate Com- 
5 Yy mand, 
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mand, that each Conſul ſhould have his day, 
and when his turn cad he poſted his Army 
cloſe to Hannibal, at a Village called Can. 


Varro's , by the River Aufidaias. It was no 


fatal en. ſooner day, but he ſet up the red Flag over 
245 r. his Tent, which was the _ of Battle. 


Cartha- This boldneſs of the Conſul, and the nu- 


Sinians at merouſneſs of his Army (double to theirs) 


— ſtartled the Carthaginians; but Hannibal 


commanded them to their Arms, and with 


a ſmall train he went forth to take * : 
proſpect of the Enemy, upon a riſing 

ground not far diſtant. One of his follow- 
ers, called Giſco (a Nobleman of Carthage) 
told him, that the number of the Enemy 
was very aſtoniſhing; to whom Hannibal 


reply*d, with a ſerious Countenance: There 


Uo ſomething yet more aſtoniſhing, which you -- | 
take no notice of; that in all that Army there 
is not one man whoſe name is Giſco. This Jeſt 


of their General made all the company 


laugh, and as they returned to the Camp, 


they told it to thoſe whom they met, which 


cauſed a general laughter among them all. 
The Army ſeeing Hannibal's Attendants 


come back from viewing the Enemy in 


ſuch a laughing condition, did verily be- 


 lieve, that from the good poſture of their 


Affairs, and from the contempt of the Ene- 
my this laughter had proceeded ; which 


did not a little ſerve to raiſe the drooping 


Spirits of the Soldiers. According to his 


uſual 
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uſual manner, Hannibal faild not by his 
Stratagems to advantage himſelf. In the 
firſt place, he ſo drew up his Men, that the 
wind was on their backs, which was at that 
time very violent; and by reaſon of the 
great Plains of Sand, carried before it a great 
cloud of Duſt, which ſtriking upon the Fa- 


ces of the Romans, did very much diſable 1385 


them in the Fight. In the next place, all 
his beſt Men he put into his Wings; and in 
the Body, which was ſomewhat more ad- 
vanced than rhe * placed the worſt 
and the weakeſt of his Army. Then he 
commanded thoſe in the Wings, that when 
the Enemy had made a thorow charge 
upon that middle advanc'd Body, which he 
knew would recoil, as not being able to 
ſtand their ſhock; and that, when the Ro- 
mans, in their purſuit, ſhould be far _ 
Ingaged within the twoWings, they ſhould, 


| both on the right and the left, charge them 


in the Flank, and endeavour to incompaſs 
them. This deſign had all the ſucceſs ima- 
ginable; for the Romans preſſing upon 
HannibaPs Front, which gave ground, re- 
duced the form of his Army into a perfect 
Half-Moon ; and blinded with the duſt, they 

followed on ſo far, that they gave room for 

the Enemies Wings to join behind them, 
and fo to incloſe and charge them both 
Flank and Rear; which they did with an 
incredible {laughter of the Romans: To 


e wes 


the Conſul 
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whoſe Calamity, it is alſo ſaid, that a ca- 
ſual miſtake did very much contribute; 


for the Horſe of Amilize receiving a hurt, 
di/mounted and throwing his Maſter, thoſe about him 


immediately alighted to aid the Conſul: 
the Roman Troops ſeeing their Comman- 
ders thus quitting their Horſes, took it for 
a ſign that they ſhould all diſmount and 


charge the Enemy on Foot. At the fight. 


of this, Hannibal was heard to fay, This 


pleaſeth me better than if they had been deliver d 


to me bound hand and foot. For the par- 
ticulars of this Ingagement, we refer our 


Reader to thoſe Authors who have writ at 


large upon this Subject. | 
The Conſul Varro with a thin Company 


fled to Venutia; and Paulus Amilizs, un- 
able any longer to oppoſe the Flight of his 
Men, or the Purſuit of the Enemy, his Bo- 
dy all covered with Wounds, and his Soul 
no leſs wounded with Grief, fat himſelf 


don upon a Stone, expecting the kind- 
_ neſs of a diſpatching Blow. His Face was 
ſo disfigured, and all his Armour fo ſtained 
with Blood, that his very Friends and Do- 


meſticks paſſing by knew him not. At laſt 


Cornelius Lentulus, of a Patrician Race, per- 


ceiving whohe was, alighted from his Horſe, 


and tendring it to him, deſired him to get 


up, and ſave a Life ſo neceſſary to the ſafety 


of the Commonwealth, which at this time 
would dearly want fo great a Captain. But 


nothing 
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nothing could prevail upon him to accept 
ofthe Offer: with Tears in his Eyes he obli- 
ged young Lentaius to remount his Horſe ; 
then ſtanding up, he gave him his Hand, 
and commanded him to tell Fabius Maxi- 
mas, that Paulus Amilizs had followed his 
Directions to his very laſt, and had not in 
the leaſt deviated from thoſe Meaſures 
which were agreed betweenthem ; but that 
it was his hard Fate to be overpower'd by 
Varro in the firſt place, and ſecondly by 
Hannibal. Having diſpatch'd Lentalus with 
this Commiſſion, he mark'd where the 
Slaughter was greateſt, and there threw x die- 
_ himſelf upon the Swords of the Enemy. In vin 
this Battel it is reported, that Fifty thou- - 
ſand Romans were ſla in, Four thouſand 
Priſoners taken in the Field, and Ten thou- 
ſand in the Camp of both Conſulss. 
Ihe Friends of Hannibal earneſtly per- 
ſuaded him to follow his Victory, and pur- 
ſue the flying Romans to the very Gates 
of Rome; aſſuring him, that in five Days 
march he might ſup in the Capitol: Nor 
is it eaſy to imagine, what hindred him 
from it. I am apt to believe, that the ex- 
ceſs of his good Fortune, or ſome Tutelary 
God of the Romans blinded his Reaſon, and 
made him loiter away his time; which 
made Barces, a Carthaginian, tell him with 
Indignation ; Joa know, Hannibal, how to get 
4 Victory, but not how to aſe it. Yet, tho 
W 1 3 


Capua re- 
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he failed in making the beſt advantage of fo 
mighty a Victory, however it produced a 
ſtrange turn and improvement in his Af- 
fairs: For he, who hitherto had not one 
Town, nor a Sea-port in his Poſſeſſion, 
who had nothing for the ſubſiſtence of his 
Men, but what he pillaged from day to 
day ; who had no place of Retreat, nor any 
reaſonable hopes to make the War conti- 
nue, nor his Army to hold together, now 
became Maſter of the beſt Provinces and 
Towns of 1:aly, and of Capes it ſelf (next 
to Rome, the moſt flouriſhing and opulent 
City) all which came over to him, and 

ſubmitted to his Authority. 
It is the faying of Earipides, that «4 man 


it in no good condition when he is obliged to 


Fry 4 Friend, nor 4 State when it ſtands in 


veed of an able General, And ſo it was with 


the Romans, who (before the Battle) bran- 

ded the Counſels and Actions of Fabius with 
the infamous note of Cowardiſe and Fear; 
but now in the other extreme, they admire 
and adore his Prudence, as ſomething Di- 
vine, that could ſee fo far, and foretel what 

would happen ſo contrary to, and ſo much 
above the judgment of all others. In him 
therefore they place their only hope; his 
Wiſdom is the facred Anchor, which fix d 
them in ſo great a FluQuation, and his 
Counſels alone preſerve them from diſper- 
ſing, and deſerting their City; as in the 
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time when the Galt took poſſeſſion of 


Rome. He, whom they eſteemed fearful Fabius of 


and puſillanimous, when they were (as they 
thought) in a proſperous condition, is now 


an even 


the greateſt 


the only Man, in this general Dejection, conflerna- © 
who ſhews no fear, but walking the Streets. 


with an aſſured and ſerene Countenance, 
comforts the Affliqted, invigorates theWeak, 
and incourageth all to a brave and reſolute 


Defence of their Country. He cauſed the 


Senate to meet, he heartned the Magiſtrates, 
and was as the Soul of their Body giving 
them Life and Motion; He placed Guards at 
the Gates of the City, to ſtop the frighted 
Rabble from flying; He regulated and 
confin'd their Mournings for their ſlain 


Friends, both as to time and place; That 


each Family within its own Walls, and not 
in Publick, ſhould perform ſuch Obſequies ; 
and that the Ceremony of them ſhould con- 
tinue only the ſpace of one Month, and 
then the whole City ſhould be luſtrated and 


purified. The Feaſt of Ceres happening to 


fall within this time, it was decreed, That 
the Solemnity ſhould be intermitted ; left 
the fewneſs and the ſorrowful Countenance 
of thoſe who ſhould celebrate it, might too 

much expoſe to the People the greatneſs of 
their loſs; beſides, the Worſhip moſt ac- 
ceptable to the Gods, is that which comes 
from chearful Hearts; but thoſe Rites which 

were proper and peculiar for appeaſing their 
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the ſame time, two V 


Anger, and procuring auſpicious Signs and 
Prelages, were by the direction of the Au- 
gurs carefully performed. Alſo Fabius Pictor 


(a near Kinſman to Maximus) was ſent to 


conſult the Oracle of * ＋ and about 
als having been 
detected to have been violated, 


kill'd her ſelf, and the other according to 


cuſtom was buried alive. 


Is inſtance But now let us admire the Moderation 


of à gene- 


rous diſpoſi- 


and Generoſity of this Roman Common- 


: : tion in the wealth; that when the Conſul Varro came 
| Romans. heaten and flying home, full of Infamy and 


Shame, after he had fo foully and calami- 
touſly managed their Affairs, yet the whole 
Senate and People went out to meet him 
at the Gates of the City, and received him 
 withall the Honour and Reſpect due to their 
Conſul. And Silence being commanded, 
the Magiſtrates and chief of the Senate, 
and principally Fabius, commended him 
before the People, for that he did not de- 
| ſpair of the ſafety of the Commonwealth 


after ſo great a Loſs, but was come to take 
the Government into his hands, to execute 


the Laws, and comfort his Fellow-Citizens, 
by this means not yet abandon'd and forlorn. 


When word was brought to Rome, that 


Hannibal after the Fight had marched 
with his Army into the remoter Parts of 
Laly, the Hearts of the Romans began to re- 


cover again their antient Vigor and Reſo- 


lution : 
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lution : they ſent forth an Army under the | 
Command of Fabius Maximus, and Claudias Marcel- 
Marcellus; both great Generals, equal in 2 
Fame, but very unlike and oppoſite in their mander 
ways. For Marcellus, as we have former- pi Fa 
r was a Man of Action, 
bald 1 and enterpriſing, and (as 


| . eſcribes his Warriors) fierce, and 
Rlighting in Fights. So that having to do 
with Hannibal, a Man of his own Temper, 
they never failed upon all occaſions to come 
to an Ingagement. But Fabius adher'd to 
his former Principles, ſtill perſuaded, that 
by following cloſe and not fighting him, 
Hannibal and his Army would fy be ti 
red out and conſumed ; like an able Wreſt- 
ler, who with too much Exerciſe and Toil 
grows languid and weak. Wherefore Poſ- 
Hande, tells us, that the Romans called 
Marcellus their Sword, and Fabius their 
| Backler;, and that the Vigour of the one 
mixt with the Steadineſs of the other, made 
a happy Compound, very falutiferous to 
Nome. So that Hannibal found by Experi- 
ence, that incountering the one, he met 
With a rapid impetuous River, which drove 
him back, and ſtill made ſome Breach upon 
him; and by the other, tho ſilently and qui- 
etly paſſing by him, he was inſenſibl7 
waſh'd away and conſumed. At laſt he was 
brought to this, that he dreaded Marcellus 
when he was in motion, and Fabius wins 
5 x 
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| he fat ſtill. During the whole courſe of 
this War, he had ftill to do with one or 

both of theſe Generals ; for each of them 

had been five times Conſul ; and either as 
Prætor, or Proconſul, or Conſul, they had 
always a part in the Government of the Ar. 
He is d- my; till at laſt Marcellus fell into the Trap: 
cunvented which Hannibal had laid for him, e 

57 Han. kill d in his fifth Confulſhip. But his Craff 
nibal. and Subtlety was unſucceſsful upon Fabius; 
who only once was in ſome danger of be- 

ing caught; for he had ſent counterfeit 
Letters to him from the principal Inha- 


bitants of Metapont, wherein they ingaged 


to deliver up their Town if he would come 
before it with his Army: This Train had 


almoſt drawn him in, for he had reſolved ; 


but was diverted only by conſulting the 
Flight of the Birds, which he found to be 
inauſpicious: And not long after he came 
to underſtand that thoſe Letters had been 
forged by Hannibal, who for his Reception 
had laid an Ambuſh to entertain him. 
This perhaps we muſt rather attribute to 
the Favour of the Gods than to the Pru- 
; dence of Fabius. ; ** 
de wn But in preſerving the Towns and his Al- 
—_— lies from revolting, with fair and gentle u- 
Fabius fe- ſage, and in not uſing rigor, or ſhewing 2 
bt . ſuſpicion upon eve 5 light Suggeſtion, his 
es, Conduct was very ſingular. It is 3 
0 


to march to them with by of his Army, 
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of him, that being informed of a certain 
Marſian (an eminent Man for his Courage 
and Quality) who had dealt underhand with 
ſome of the Soldiers to make them deſert, 
Fabius was ſo far from uſing Severity againſt 
him, that he called for him, and told him, 
he was ſenſible of the wrong which had been 
done him, and that his Meritand good Ser- 
vice had been neglected, which he faid was 

2 great fault in the Commanders, who re- 

— more by Favour than by —— 
erefore, whenever you are aggrieved 
(aid Fabius) I ſhall take fe ill at E. hands, 

if E apply your ſelf to any * to me. 

When he Bad ſo ſpoken, he beſtowed an 

excellent Horſe and other good Gifts up- 
on him; and from that time forwards, 
there was not a faithfuller and more tru- 
Ry Man in the whole Army than this Mar- 


judg, that if thoſe who have the govern- 
ment of Horſes and Beaſts, endeavour by 
entle Uſage to make them tractable and 
fit for ſervice, rather than by Cruelty and 
Beating, much more thoſe who have the 
command of Men, ſhould bring them to 
Order and Diſcipline by the mildeſt and 
faireſt Means; not treating them worſe 
than Gardiners thoſe wild Plants, which 
by careful looking to and good uſage, loſe 
the favageneſs of their nature, and bea 
excellent Fruit. CT 
t 
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A pleaſeat At another time, ſome of his Officers 


fetch of 


inform'd him, that one of their Men did 


duce « very often depart from his Colours, and lie 


common 
Soldier. 


out at Nights; he ask'd them what kind 


of Man he was: they all anſwer'd, that the 
whole Army had not a better Man; that 


he was a Native of Larania; and fo they 
fell relating ſeveral Actions which they had 


ſeen him perform. Immediately Fabins 


made a ſtrict inquiry to find what it was 
that led him ſo often out of the Camp: 


and at laſt he diſcover'd, that his frequent 
Excurſions were to viſit a young Woman, 


with whom he was in Love. Hereupon he 


f e 1 of his Men, to 0 


out the Woman, and ſecretly to convey 


her into his own Tent; and then ſent for 
the Lacanias, and calling him aſide, told 


him that he very well knew how often he 


had lain at Nights out of the Camp, which 
was a capital Tranſgreſſion againſt Military 
Diſcipline and the Roman Laws; but he 
knew alſo how brave he was, and the good 


Services he had done, and therefore in con- 


ſideration of them he was willing to for- 


give him his Fault; but to keep him in good 
Order, he was reſolved to place one over 


him, to be his Keeper, who ſhould be ac- 


countable for his good Behaviour. vs 
ſaid this, he produced the Woman, and tol 


the Soldier (terrified and amazed at the 


Adventure) This i the Perſon who muſt an- 


 ſwer 
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ſwer for you ; and by your future Behavi- 
our we {hall ſee whether your Night Ram- 
| bles were upon the account of Love, or up- 
on any other worſe Deſign. 
Another Paſſage there was, ſomething of # Policy 
this nature, which alſo fell under the Ma- Ta. 
nagement of Fabius, and proved highly ad- rentum. 
voantageous to the Roman Affairs, whereby 
he gain'd Tarentum. There was a young 
Tarentine in the Army, that had a Siſter in 
Tarentum (then in poſſeſſion of the Enemy) 
who intirely loved her Brother, and whol- 
ly depended on him. He being inform'd, 
* a certain Brutian, whom Hannibal 
had made Governor of that Gariſon, was 
deeply in Love with his Siſter, conceived 
hopes that he might poſſibly turn it to ac- 
count in behalf of the Romans. And ha- 
ving firſt communicated his Deſign to 
Fabius, he left the Army as a Deſerter (in 
 ſhew) and went over to Tarentam. At his 
firſt coming, the Bratian abſtain'd from vi- 
firing the Siſter ; for neither of them knew 
that the Brother yy notice rs the Amour 
between them : whereupon the y T2. 
rentine took an occaſion to tell his Site, | 
how he had heard, that a Man of Quality 
and great Authority had made his Addref- 
ſes to her; therefore he deſired her to tell 
him who it was; for (faid he) if be be 4 
Man that has Bravery and Reputation, it mat- 
ters not what Country- man he is, ſince at this 
time 
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time the Sword mingles all Nations, and makes 
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| them equal; and an Alliance with ſuch 4 per- 


fon, in this Reign of Mars, is both honoar«- 


ble and profitable. Hereupon the Woman 
ſends for her Gallant, and makes the Bro- 
ther and him great Friends : And where- 


as ſhe henceforth ſhew'd more Countenance 


to her Lover than formerly, by the ſame 


degrees that her Kindneſs increaſed, did his 

Friendſhip alſo with the Brother advance. 
So that ar laſt our Tarentine thought this 
Bratian Officer well enough prepar d to re- 


ceive the Offers he had to make him; and 


that it would be eaſy for a mercenary Man, 
who was in Love, toaccept (upon the terms 

propoſed) of _ Sums promiſed by Fa- 

_ bias, and ofa B 

ly loved. In concluſion the Bargain was 


iſtreſs whom he paſſionate- 
ſtruck, and the Promiſe made of delivering 


the Town. This is the common Tradition, 


tho ſome relate this Story otherwiſe, and 


ſay that this Woman, by whom the Brau- 
tian was inveigled to betray the Town, 
was not a Native of Tarentum but a Bru- 


tian born, and that ſhe had been kept by 
Fabius as his Concubine; and being a 
Country-woman and an Acquaintance of 


the Bratian Governor, he privately ſent 


her to him to corrupt him. 


Whilſt theſe matters were thus brewing, 


to draw off Hannibal from ſcenting the De- 


ſign, Fabius ſends Orders to the Gariſon in 
. AKͤ'!begium, 
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Rhegium, that they ſhould waſte and ſpoil 
the Brutian Country, and ſhould alſo la 
Siege to Caulonia, and ftorm the Place with 
all poſſible vigour. Theſe were a Body of 


eight thouſand Men, the worſt of the Ro- 


man Army, who had moſt of them been 


Run-aways, and had been branded by Mar- 


cellus with the ignominious Note of Cowar- 


diſe; ſo that the loſs of them would not be 
great, nor much lamanted by the Romans. 
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Fabius therefore threw out theſe Men as a Hannibal 


Bait for Hannibal, todivert him from Taren- _ 


ed by 
ſubtlety 


tam; who inſtantly bit at it, and led his Fabius. 


Forces to Caulonia; and in the mean time 


Fabius lay down before Tarentam. The ſixth 


day of the Siege, his young Tarentine (lips 
by night out of the Town, and having well 
obſerved the Place where the Brut ian Com- 


mander, according to Agreement, was to let 


in the Fomans, he gives an account of the 


whole matter, as they had laid it, to Fabius, 


who thought it not ſafe to rely wholly upon 
the Information given him, and the Bar- 


gain which was made, but went himſelf 


with great privacy to take a view of the 

Poſt and the Avenue; and then gave order 

for a 2 Aſſault to be made on the o- 
1 


ther fide of the Town, both by Land and 
Sea. This being — executed, 
when the Tarentines, and molt of rhe Ga- 
riſon ran to defend the Town on that fide 


where the Attack was made, Fabias * 
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the Men reſerved for that purpoſe ſcales 
the Walls at the place deſign'd, and en- 

ters the Town without oppoſition. 

The — Here we muſt confeſs, that the Ambj- 

elty of Fa- tion of Fabius was both cruel and unfaith- 

bius at the ful; for to make it appear to the World, 

Euler ff that he had taken Tarentum by Force and 

tum, His own Proweſs, and not by Treachery, he 

commanded his Men to do Execution upon 
all the Bratians, and not to ſpare a Man of 
them; many of the Tarentines were alſo 
kill'd, and thirty thouſand of them were 
ſold for Slaves. The Army had the Plun- 
der of the Town, and there were brought 
into the Treaſury three thouſand Talents. 
Whilſt they were thus ordering and diftri- 
buting the Spoils, the Officer who took the 
Inventory, ask*d what ſhould be done with 
their Gods, meaning the Statues and Ima- 
ges in the Temples; to whom Fabius an- 
{wer'd, Let as leave their angry Gods to the 
Tarentines. And yet one Statue of Her- 
cules, which was of extraordinary bigneſs, 
he cauſed to be ſet up in the Capitol, next 
to his own in Braſs, which ſtood there on 
Horſe-back. The ſevere and ſanguinary 
proceeding on this occaſion, as it reflects 
on the Memory of Fabius, ſo alſo it did ve- 
ry much ſer off in the Eyes of the World 
the Clemency and Humanity of Marcellus, 
as in his Life we have already {ſhewn. 


When 
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When Hannibal had the News brought 
him that Tarentum was beſieged, he march- 


bal in vain 
attempts to 


ed with great diligence to relieve it; and relieve it. 


being come within five Miles, he was in- 
form*d that the Town was taken ; which 
made him fay, that Rome had alſo got 4 
Hannibal, by the ſame Art Tarentum 
Was loft, by which he formerly had it. And 
being in private with ſome of his Confi- 
dents, he plainly told them, that he al- 
ways thought it difficult, but now he held 
1t impoſſible with the Forces he then had 
TTT 
VU pon this Succeſs, Fabius had a Triumph 
decreed him at Rome, much more ſplendid 
than the former; for they look*d upon him 
now as a Champion who had clearly wor- 
ſted his Antagoniſt, and been too hard for 
him in his own Way, and at his own Wea- 
pon: And indeed the Army of Hannibal 
was at this time partly worn away with 
continual Action, and partly become ſoft 
and diſſolute with great Opulency and Lux- 
ury. When the Senate had before them the 
Buſineſs of this Triumph, Marcus Livius 
(who was Governor of Tarentum when it 
was betrayed to Hannibal, and then retired 
into the Caſtle, which he kept till the Town 
was re- taken) 2 declared, that by his 
reſiſtance more than by any action of Fabius, 
 Tarentam had been recovered : to whom 
Fabius, laughing at his Envy and Ambition, 
N = reply'd; 
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Fabius's 
ocular 
Reply to 
Marcus 
Livius. 
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reply'd; Tow ſay very true, for if Marcus 
Livius had not loft Tarentum, Fabius Maxi- 
mus had never recover d it. The People of 
Rome thought no Honour too great for him ; 
they gave his Son the Conſulſhip of the 
next Year; who when he was entered up- 


on his Office, there being ſome Bulineſs 
then on foot about Proviſions for the War, 


his Father, either by reaſon of Age and In- 


firmity, or perhaps out of Deſign to try his 


Son, came up to him on Horſeback. Where- 
upon the young Conful preſently bid one 


of his Lictors command his Father to a- 
light, and tell him that if he had any Buſi- 
neſs with the Conſul he ſhould come on 

Foot. This infinitely pleaſed the old Man, 


and altho the Standers by ſeem'd offended 


at the Imperiouſneſs of the Son towards a 


| The tran- 
ſeendent 
Dignity 
of a Magi- 
lirate. 


Father, ſo venerable for his Age and his 


8 yet he inſtantly lighted from 
his Horſe, and with open Arms and great 
ſpeed, came up and imbraced his San, tel- 
ling him, Now thou art my Son zndeed, ſince 


' tho doſt underſtand thy ſelf in the Authority 


thou haſt received, and knoweſt whom i hon art to 


command. This was the way by which, we and 


our Forefathers have aduggced th e Dignity of 


| the Commonmealth, in preferring that 10 our 


own Fathers and Children. 
And indeed it is reported, 5 
Grandfather of our Fabius, whe 


* 

— 

— 
4 


doubtedly the greateſt Man of Rome in his 
5 2 


the great 
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time, both in Reputation and Authority, 


who had been five times Conſul, and had 


been honour'd with ſeveral Triumphs for 
as many Victories obtained by him, took 
pleaſure in ſerving (as Legate) under his 
own Son, when he went Conſul into his 
Province: And when afterwards his Son 
had a Triumph beſtow'd upon him for 
his 1 Service, the old Man followed on 
Horſe 
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back his Triumphant Chariot, asone 


of his Attendants ; and made it his Glory 


to be the greateſt Man in Rome, and to have 


ſuch a Son, and yet to be ſubject to the Law 
J ²˙ .öü y >> 
But the Praiſes of our Fabius are not 


bounded here; his manly Courage in bear- 
ing his Loſſes, more eminently ſhew'd the 


greatneſs of his Soul than his 3 5 


Succeſſes. For lofing this Son of 
the flower of his Age, and in the heighr 


of his Promotion, with wonderful mode- 


ration he did the part of a Pious Father, 
and ofa Hero, whom nothing could daunt. 
For as it was the cuſtom amongſt the Ro- 
mans, upon the death of any illuſtrious Per- 
ſon, to have a Funeral Oration recited b 
ſome of the neareſt Relations, he himſelf 
took upon him that Office, and delivered 
himſelf upon the Subject to the great ſatiſ- 
faction and applauſe both of Senate and 
People. „ e 
After Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was 
feat Proconſul into Spain, had driven the 


a Cartha- 
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Carthaginians (defeated by him in many 
Battles) out of that Province, and had re- 
duced ſeveral Towns and Nations under 
the obedience of Rome, he was received at 
his coming home with a general Joy and 
Acclamation of the People; who ro ſhew 
their Gratitude and high Efteem of him, 
deſign'd him Conſul for the Year enſuing. 
Knowing what high ExpeQtation they had 
ol him, he thought the deſign of only dri- 
ving Hannibal out of Italy, not great e- 
nough to anſwer the Hopes and the Hap- 


pineſs they promiſed themſelves from his 


 Confulſhip. He therefore propos'd no leſs 
a Task to himſelf than to make Carthage 
the Seat of the War; and ſo to oblige Han- 
zibal, inſtead of invading the Countries of 

| others, to draw back and defend his own. 
To this end he made uſe of all the Credit 


and Favour he had with the People; and 


aſſiduouſly courting them, left no popular 

Art uatry'd that he might gain them to ſe- 
Scipio cond his Deſign. Fabius on the other ſide 
thwarted Oppos d with all his might this Undertaking 
1 of ＋ . telling the People, that nothing 
Fabius. but the temerity of a hot young Maa could 


inſpire them with ſuch dangerous Counſels, 
which by drawing away their Forces to 


Parts ſo remote, might expoſe Rome it ſelf 
to be the Conqueſt of Hannibal. His Au- 
thority and Per ſuaſions prevaiPd with the 
Senate to eſpouſe his Sentiments; but the 
— 
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common People thought that he envied 
the Fame of Scipio, and that he was a- 
fraid leſt this young Conqueror ſhould 
have the Glory to drive Hannibal out of 
Italy, and to end the War, which had for 
ſo many Years continued and been pro- 
tracted under his Government. 
Io fay the Truth, when Fabius firſt op- 


pos d this Project of Scipio, I believe he did 


it in conſideration only of the Publick Safe- 
ty, and of the Danger which the Common- 
wealth might incur by ſuch a way of pro- 
ceeding : but when he found Scipio every 
day increaſing in the Efteem of the People, 
Envy then and Ambition took hold of him, 
which made him ſo violent in his Oppolition. 
For he apply'd himſelf to Craſſus, the Col- 


legue of Scipio, and perſuaded him not to 


yield that Province to Scipio, but that (if 
his Inclinationswere for that War) he ſhould 
himſelf in Perſon lead the Army to Car- 
| thage. He alſo hindred the giving Mony 
to Scipio for the War, who was forc'd to 
_ raiſe it upon his own Credit and Intereſt, 
and was ſupply'd by the Cities of Hetruria, 
which were wholly devoted to him. On the 
other ſide, Craſſus would not ſtir againſt 


no Promo- 
ter of mar- 


him, nor remove out of 1:aly, as being in 2 
his on Nature an Enemy to Strife and Con- 


tention, and alſo as having the Care of Re- 
ligion, by his Office of High- Prieſt. Where- 
fore Fabius try d other ways to break the 
=, „ Dieſign; 


de deſer- 
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Deſign; hedeclaimed both in the Senate and 
to the People that Scipio did not only him- 
ſelf fly from Hannibal, but did alſo endea- 
vour to drain T[tahy of all their Forces, and 
to ſpirit away the Youth of the Country to 
a Foreign War, leaving behind them their 
Parents, Wives and Children, a defenceleſs 
Prey to the Enemy at their Doors. With 
this he ſo terrified the People, that at laſt 
they would only allow to Scipio for the 
War, the Legions which were in Sicily, and 
three hundred of thoſe Men who had ſo 
_ bravely ſerved him in Spain. In theſe Tranſ- 
actions hitherto Fabius only ſeem'd to fol- 
low the Dictates of his own wary Temper. 
But, after that Scipio was gone over into 


_ ved renown Africa, when News was brought to Rome 


of Scipio 
n Afﬀrick. 


his wonderful Exploits and Victories (of 


he ſent home) of a Namidian King taken 
' Priſoner, of a vaſt Slaughter of their Men, 
of two Camps of the Enemy burnt and de- 
 ftroy'd, and in them a great quantity of 
Arms and Horſes ; when hereupon the Car- 
thaginians had been compelPd to ſend their 
Envoys to Hannibal to call him home, and 
leave Italy, to defend Carthage; when for ſo 
eminent and tranſcending Services, the 
whole People of Rome, with no leſs Grati- 
rude than Acclamation, cry'd up and ex- 


He is en- rolPd the Actions of Scipio; even then did 


Fabius contend that a Succeſſor Ro be 
2 . — 


which the Fame was confirm'd by the Spoils 
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ſent in his place, alledging for it only the old 


thredbare and pitiful reaſon of the muta- 
bility of Fortune, as if ſhe would be weary 


of long favouring the fame Perſon. But this 
too manifeſtly laid open his envious and mo 


roſe Humour, when nothing (not done by 
himſelf) could pleaſe him: Nay, when 
Hannibal had put his Army on Ship-board, 
and taken his leave of Tah, and when the 


People had therefore decreed a Thankſgi- 


_ ving-day, did Fabius {till oppoſe and diſturb 
the univerſal Joy of Rome, by ſpreading a- 
bout his Fears and Apprehenſions, and by 
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telling them, that the Commonwealth was 
never more in danger than now, and that 


Hannibal was a more dreadful Enemy under 


the Walls of Carthage than ever he had been 


in Ital; that it would be fatal to Rome 


whenever Scipio ſhould encounter his V ic- 


torious Army, ſtill warm with the Blood of 
fo many Roman Generals, Dictators and 


Conſuls ſlain. Some of the People were 


ſtartled with theſe Declamations, and were 


brought to believe, that the farther off Han- 


nibal was, the nearer was their Danger. But 


Scipio afterwards fought Hannibal and de- 
feated him, and ſufficiently humbled the 
Pride of Carthage; whereby he rais'd again 


the drooping Spirits of the Romans, no more 
to be dejected; and firmly eſtabliſh'd their 


Empire, which the Tempeſt of this Panick 
War had fo long cauſed to fluctuate. 


22 4 1 But 
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_ dy'd very ric 
the People towards him, that every Man of 
them, by a general Tax, did contribute to 


The Compariſon of Vol. I. 


But Fabius Maximus liv'd not to ſee the 


proſperous End of this War, and the final 


Overthrow of Hannibal, nor to rejoice in the 
well eſtabliſh'd Happineſs and Security of 


the Commonwealth; for about the time 
that Hannibal left Italy, he fell ſick and dy'd. 
We find in the Hiſtory of Thebes, Epaminoud as 


dy'd ſo poor that he was bury'd upon the 
publick — Fabius, on the contrary, 
„yet ſuch was the Love of 


defray his Funeral; thereby owning him 


their common Father, which made his End. 
no leſs Honourable than his Life. . 


— 


COMPARISON 


FABIUS with PERICLES. | 


Y 9U have here had the Lives of two 
L Perſons very Illuftrious for their Civil 


and Military Endowments: Let us firſt 
compare them in their Warlike Capacity. 
Pericles preſided in his Commonwealth, 


whea it was in a moſt flouriſhing and opu- 
lent Condition, great in Power, and happy 
| = 
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eee e that 1 ſeem'd to —＋. rather 
upported by, than ſupport ing the Fortune 

of his — But che Buſineſs of Fa. 

bias, who undertook the Government in the 
worſt and moſt difficult times, was not to 

_ conſerve and maintain a well eſtabliſh'd Fe- 
licity of a proſperous State, but to raiſe 
and uphold a ſinking and ruinous Common- 
wealth. Beſides the Victories of Cimon, of 

Myronides and Leocrates, with thoſe man 

famous Exploits of Tolmides, were made ale 
of by Pericles, only to entertain the People 
at Home, and to pleaſe their Fancy with 

Triumphs, Feaſts and Games of the Circus 

and Theatre; not to enlarge their Empire 
by proſecuting the War: Whereas Fabius, 
| When he took upon him the Government, 
| had the frightful Object before his Eyes, of, 
Roman Armies deſtroy'd, of their Generals 
and Conſuls ſlain, of all the Countries round 
ſtrew'd with the dead Bodies, and the Ri- 
vers ſtain'd with the Blood of his Fellow- 
Citizens; and yet with his mature and ſolid 
Counſels, with the Firmneſs of his Reſolu- 
tion, he, as it were, put his Shoulders to the 
falling Commonwealth, and kept it up from 
— 2 , through the Failings and Weax- 
neſs of others. Perhaps it may be more ea- 
ſy to govern a City broken and tam'd with 
Calamities and Adverſity, and compelPd 
to obey by Danger and Neceſſity, than to 
| rule a People pamper'd and reſty with long 
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Proſperity, as were the Athenians when Pe- 
ricles held the reins of Government. But 
then again, not to be daunted nor diſcom- 
pos d with the vaſt heap of Calamities 
/ under which the Tags of Rome did at 
that time groan and ſuccumb, argues the 
Temper of Fabius to be invincible, and his 
Courage more than human. RD, 
We may ſet Tarentum re-taken, againſt 
Samos won by Pericles; and the Conqueſt of 
Eubæa we may put in ballance with the 
Towns of Campania; tho Capua it ſelf 
| was afterwards ſubdued by the Conſuls Fa- 
rius and Appius. I do not find that Fabius 
won any ſet Battel, but that againſt the 
Ligarians, for which he had his Triumph; 
whereas Pericles erected nine Trophies for 
. as many Victories obtain'd by Land and 
Pericles's by Sea, But no Action of Pericles can be 
iat compar'd to that memorable reſcue of Mi- 
eclipſed by nutius, When Fabius redeem'd both him and 
die his Army from utter deſtruction; an Acti- 
don, which comprehends the height of Va- 
lour, of Conduct and Humanity. On the 
other ſide, it does not appear, that Pericles 
was ever ſo over-reach'd as Fabius was by 
Hannibal with his flaming Oxen; never was 
there ſo certain, and ſo great an Advan- 
tage loſt over an Enemy : For in the Val- 
ley of Caſilinum, Hannibal was ſhut up with- 
out any poſſibility of forcing his wal out, 
and yet by Stratagem in the night he 


mas 
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frees himſelf out of thoſe Straits; and 
when day came, worſted the Enemy, who 
had him before at his Mercy. 
It is the part of a good General, not on- 
ly to provide for, and judg well of the pre- 
ent, but alſo to have a clear foreſight of 
things to come. In this Pericles excell'd, 
for he admoniſh'd the Athenians, and told 
them before-hand, what ruin their laſt War 
would bring upon them, by graſping more 
than they were able to manage. But Fa- 
bias was not ſo good a Prophet, when he 
denounced to the Romans, that the under- 
taking of Scipio would be the deſtruction 
of the Commonwealth. So that Pericles 
Was a good Prophet of bad Succeſs, and 
Fabius was a bad Prophet of Succeſs that 
was good; and indeed, to loſe an advantage 
through diffidence, is no leſs blameable ina 
General, than to fall into danger for want of 
foreſight : For both theſe faults, tho of a 
_ contrary nature, ſpring from the ſame root, 
which is want of Judgment and Experience. 
And for their Civil Policy; it is imputed 
to Pericles, that he was a lover of War, and 
that no terms of Peace, offer'd by the Lace- 
demonians, would content him. Tr is true, 
that Fabius alſo was not for yielding any 
thing to the Carthaginians, but would ra- 
ther hazard all, than leſſen the Empire of 
Rome; yet this difference there was between 
them, that Fabius made War only to pre- 
ſerve and recover his own, and Pericles to 
—————— on 
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gain what belong'd to others. But then, 
the mildneſs of Fabius towards his Collegue 
Minutius does, by way of Compariſon, high- 
ly reproach and condemn the eager pro- 

ecution of Pericles, and his practices to ba- 
niſh Cimon and Thucydides, who held with 
the Nobility, and were true lovers of their 
Country. Indeed, the Authority of Pericles 
in Athens was much greater than that of 


Fabias in Rome; for which reaſon it was 


more eaſy for him to prevent miſcarriages 


commonly ariſing from weakneſs and in- 


ſufficiency of Officers, ſince he had got the 


ſole nomination and management of them; 


only Tolmides broke looſe from him, and 


contrary to his Orders, unadviſedly fought 
with the Bæotians, and was ſlain: where. 
as Fabius, for want of that general Power 
and Influence upon the Officers, had not 

the means to obviate their Miſcarriages ; 

but it had been happy for the Romans if his 
Authority had been greater; for ſo we may 
_ preſume, their Diſaſters had been fewer. 


As to their Liberality and publick Spirit, 


Pericles was eminent in never taking any 
Gifts, and Fabius for giving his own Mony 


to ranſom his Soldiers; tho the ſum did 
not exceed fix Talents. This right we muſt 


do Pericles, that no Man had ever greater 


opportunities to enrich himſelf (as having 


nad Preſents offer'd him from ſo many Kings 


and Princes, and States of his Alliances)' yet 
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no Man was ever more free from Corrupti- 


on. And for the beauty and magnificence 


of Temples and publick Edifices, with 
which he adorn'd his Country, it muſt be 
confeſt, that all the Ornaments and Struc- 
tures of Rome, to the time of the Cæſars, 
had nothing to compare, either in great- 
neſs of Deſign, or of Expence, with the 
Luſtre of thoſe which Pericles only erected 
CD 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 
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BOO KS Printed for Jacob Tonſon in 
| the Strand. 5 


T* H E Works of the late Famous Mr. John 
1 Dryden, in Hour Volumes in Folio; Con- 
taining all his Comedies, Tragedies, and Opera's, 
with his Original Poems and Tranſlations. 


The Satyrs of Decimus Junius Fuvenalis, Tran- 


ſlated into Engliſh Verſe, by Mr. Dryden, and 
ſeveral other Eminent Hands; together with the 
Satyrs of Aulus Perſeus Flaccus, made Engliſh by 
Mr. Dryden, with Explanatory Notes at the end 
of each Satyr: To which is prefixed a Diſcourſe 
concerning the Original and Progreſs of Satyr, 
Dedicated to the Right Honourable Charles Earl 
of Dorſet, &c. By Mr. Dryden. 
The Works of Mr. Abraham Cowley, conſiſtin 
of thoſe which were formerly Printed, and thoſe 
which he deſigned for the Preſs ; now publiſhed 
out of the Author's Original Copies, To this 


Editiorate added the Cutter of Coleman-ſtreet, and | 


ſeveral Commendatory Copies of Verſes on the 
Author, by Perſons of Honour. The Ninth 
Edition. . gf 
A General Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory from the Na- 
tivity of our B. Saviour to the firſt Eſtabliffiment 
of Chriſtianity by Human Laws, under the Em- 
peror Conſtantine the Great; . the Space 
of about 313 Years: With ſo much of the Jewiſh 
and Roman Hiſtory as is neceſſary and convenient 
to illuſtrate the Work. To which is added, A 
large Chronological Table of all the Roman and 


Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, included in the ſame Period 1 


of Time. By Lawrence Echard, A. M. Preben- 
dary of Lincoln, and Chaplain to the Right Re- 
verend James Lord Biſhop of that Dioceſe. 
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